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Movie  Makers 


This  is  a movie  lot.  You  can  see  from  the  picture 
that  it  resembles  a small  city  with  its  streets,  houses, 
and  stores.  Along  the  streets  are  garages,  carpenter 
shops,  storage  rooms,  offices,  and  many  other  build- 
ings. In  these  buildings  thousands  of  busy  workers 
do  their  special  parts  in  the  production  of  movies. 

Why  is  the  term  “movie  lot”  used? 
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The  workers  pictured  on  this  page  are  important 
members  of  a movie  studio  staff.  What  is  the  work 
of  a cameraman,  a property  man,  a make-up  man, 
and  a dressmaker?  Name  three  other  types  of  work- 
ers employed  by  a movie  studio. 
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Among  the  most  interesting  buildings  in  a movie 
studio  are  the  sound  stages.  They  are  huge,  con- 
crete, soundproof  buildings  with  a few  heavy  doors 
but  no  windows.  Some  of  these  sound  stages  are  as 
high  as  ten-story  buildings. 

Why  is  it  necessary  for  sound  stages  to  be  sound- 
proof? 


Nearly  all  movies  are  taken  in  sound  stages.  The 
picture  above  shows  an  inside  view  of  a large  sound 
stage.  Sometimes  the  huge  room  is  used  for  a single 
scene  in  which  hundreds  of  singers  or  dancers  per- 
form at  the  same  time.  Then  again,  several  stage 
settings  may  be  in  use  at  one  time. 

Study  the  picture  above.  Name  three  activities 
that  are  taking  place  in  this  sound  stage. 
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The  picture  above  shows  a scene  built  on  a studio 
lot  for  use  in  the  production  of  a picture  requiring  a 
Norwegian  setting.  The  buildings  are  not  complete 
structures,  but  are  merely  fronts  of  buildings  with 
enough  space  behind  them  to  permit  actors  to  move 
about  freely. 

What  materials  do  you  think  are  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  for  movie  sets? 
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Filming  a Story 


As  you  read  the  story  “Snow  Treasure”  which 
begins  on  the  next  page,  keep  the  following  points 
in  mind  and  plan  to  discuss  them  later: 

1.  If  a director  were  to  plan  a movie  based  on  the 
story,  about  how  many  scenes  would  he  arrange? 

2.  What  scenes  might  be  taken  in  a sound  stage? 
What  scenes  might  be  taken  in  hilly  country  away 
from  the  movie  lot,  or  “on  location”  as  it  is  called? 

3.  At  what  time  of  the  day  does  most  of  the 
action  in  the  story  take  place? 

4.  What  characters  might  have  leading  parts  in  a 
movie  of  the  story? 

5.  What  groups  in  the  story  would  be  represented 
by  extras  or  characters  who  have  no  speaking  parts? 

6.  What  type  of  boy  would  you  select  to  play  the 
part  of  the  leading  character,  Peter?  Be  prepared 
to  describe  him  when  you  finish  reading  the  story. 

7.  Suggest  a name,  other  than  “Snow  Treasure,” 
which  might  be  used  if  the  story  were  made  into  a 
movie. 
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Snow  Treasure 


Peter  Lundstrom’s  sled  shot  down  the  long  steep 
slope.  School  was  over  for  the  day.  He  and  his 
friend,  Michael,  were  enjoying  one  of  the  sled  rides 
of  which  the  children  of  Norway  never  seem  to  tire. 

In  the  Arctic  Circle  where  these  children  lived,  it 
was  winter  for  much  of  the  year.  Sleds  and  skis 
were  used  for  travel  during  these  snowy  months. 

Peter,  tall  and  slender,  was  twelve  and  felt  quite 
grown  up.  His  clear,  blue  eyes  looked  untroubled. 
His  cleverness,  his  love  of  sports,  and  his  friendliness 
made  him  a favorite  among  the  boys  and  girls. 

Peter  and  Michael  slowed  down  at  a sharp  curve 
in  the  sled  track  and  stopped  to  avoid  crashing  into 
a wall  that  protected  the  road  at  a point  called  the 
“lookout.”  Here  they  could  watch  the  sea,  nearly 
a thousand  feet  below. 

As  the  boys  looked  over  the  wall  at  the  roaring 
sea,  they  heard  voices  calling,  “Yoo-hoo!  Wait  a 
minute!” 

Down  the  mountain  trail  raced  a sled  guided  by  a 
bright-eyed  girl  with  curls  bobbing  under  her  red 
hood.  She  was  Helga  Thomsen.  On  the  same  sled 
was  Lovisa,  Peter’s  ten-year-old  sister. 
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The  four  friends  played  in  the  snow  for  a while, 
and  then  sat  down  on  their  sleds  to  watch  the  rush- 
ing water  and  bobbing  ice  cakes  in  the  fiord.  Along 
the  sea  the  world  was  lifeless.  Except  for  the  fiords, 
the  harbors  here  in  the  north  were  ice  blocked. 
Because  mountain  streams  emptying  into  the  fiords 
flow  too  fast  for  freezing,  these  waters  are  always  a 
highway  to  the  open  sea. 

As  Helga  stood  up  to  shake  some  snow  from  her 
lap,  she  saw  a figure  on  the  beach  below.  “Peter, 
there’s  your  Uncle  Victor!”  she  said  in  a surprised 
voice. 


Peter  jumped  to  his  feet  exclaiming,  “What  in  the 
world  would  Uncle  Victor  be  doing  here?  He  never 
comes  north  until  the  ice  is  gone.  He  can’t  fish  at 
this  time  of  the  year.” 

Below,  miles  away  by  road  but  only  a stone’s 
throw  from  the  “lookout,”  the  children  could  see 
Uncle  Victor.  With  him  was  Rolls,  the  mate  of  the 
Lundstrom  fishing  fleet. 

“Yoo-hoo!”  called  the  children. 

Hearing  their  voices,  Victor  Lundstrom  looked 
up  and  waved,  but  his  usual  hearty  greeting  was 
missing.  Peter  was  disappointed  that  his  favorite 
uncle  was  not  overjoyed  to  see  him. 

Victor  Lundstrom  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
fishermen  in  all  Norway.  He  owned  a whole  fleet  of 
boats.  No  fisherman  in  the  country  was  better 
acquainted  than  he  with  the  deep  fiords  that  dotted 
the  coast  line  of  his  native  country. 

As  the  children  watched  Uncle  Victor  walk  along 
the  beach  toward  a cliff  beyond  the  fiord,  they 
decided  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Snake.  This 
twisting,  narrow  arm  of  the  big  fiord  ran  through 
a narrow  valley  and  was  almost  entirely  hidden  by 
cliffs.  Unless  you  knew  about  the  Snake  you  would 
never  guess  it  was  there. 
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“The  Cleng  Peer  son  is  in  the  Snake,”  said  Lovisa, 
her  eyes  dancing.  The  Cleng  Peerson  was  Uncle 
Victor's  own  fishing  boat.  He  had  named  it  for 
Cleng  Peerson,  the  Norseman  who  went  to  America. 
Because  of  his  bravery  in  the  face  of  hardships,  Peer- 
son  has  been  called  the  Norwegian  Daniel  Boone. 

“Let’s  hurry  home  to  tell  Father  about  Uncle  Vic- 
tor,” suggested  Peter.  “We’re  late  for  supper  now.” 

As  the  children  entered  the  house,  they  found 
their  father  and  mother  at  the  supper  table.  When 
Peter  told  of  seeing  Uncle  Victor,  his  father  jumped 
up  with  a look  of  alarm. 

“My  hat  and  coat,”  he  called  to  Per  Garson,  the 
family  servant.  He  left  without  another  word. 

Peter  Is  Put  in  Command 

“Why  did  Father  leave?”  questioned  Peter.  “Is 
it  about  the  war?  Is  he  worried  about  the  Nazis 
coming  into  our  country?” 

“Is  there  something  wrong  at  Father’s  bank?” 
asked  Lovisa. 

“No,  the  bank  has  more  gold  than  ever,”  her 
mother  answered.  “Don’t  bother  your  heads  about 
such  things.  Father  will  take  care  of  everything. 
Eat  your  supper  and  run  along  to  bed.” 
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During  the  night  Peter  was  awakened  from  a 
sound  sleep  by  the  noise  of  heavy  boots  and  men’s 
voices.  What  could  be  the  matter?  Why  would 
people  be  coming  to  their  house  so  late  at  night? 
He  got  up  to  see  who  was  there. 

As  he  entered  the  living  room  he  heard  his  father 
say,  “They’ll  never  get  our  gold!  Not  an  ounce  of 
it!  It’s  bullion,  and  there  are  more  than  thirteen 
tons  of  it.”  As  a banker’s  son,  Peter  knew  that 
bullion  is  gold  before  it  is  made  into  money. 

“That’s  nearly  nine  million  dollars  in  United  States 
money,”  said  Uncle  Victor.  He  had  spent  much 
time  in  the  United  States  with  his  brother  and  was 
very  familiar  with  American  money. 

When  Peter  moved  farther  into  the  room,  his 
father  said  sternly,  “Go  to  bed.” 

“Wait  a minute,”  said  Uncle  Victor.  “It’s  Peter 
and  the  children  of  his  age  who  can  save  our  gold. 
We’ve  spent  the  night  talking  about  everything  from 
reindeer  sleds  to  planes.  The  answer  is  right  here 
under  our  noses — the  children!” 

“This  is  no  boy’s  game,”  said  Mr.  Lundstrom. 
“Let  me  talk  to  Peter,”  urged  Uncle  Victor.  He 
stepped  up  and  put  his  arm  around  Peter’s  shoulder. 
“How  many  children  are  in  your  school,  Peter?” 
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“There  are  thirty,  Uncle  Victor/’  answered  Peter. 

“Now,  when  I was  a boy  we  thought  nothing  of  a 
sled  trip  to  the  Snake,”  continued  Uncle  Victor. 
“It’s  a twelve-mile  trip  and  a hard  one.  Think  you 
could  do  it?” 

“Why,  Uncle  Victor,  we  often  go  to  the  Snake. 
We  have  been  on  many  sled  trips  that  lasted  a week,” 
replied  Peter. 

“You’ll  do,  boy.  But  there’s  a dangerous  part,” 
Uncle  Victor  continued.  “You  want  a chance  to 
help  your  country,  don’t  you?” 

Peter  nodded.  He  couldn’t  trust  his  voice. 

“You  wouldn’t  be  frightened  if  you  met  an  enemy, 
would  you?”  asked  Uncle  Victor.  “You’d  never  say 
a word  that  would  bring  harm  to  your  country?” 

“Never!”  answered  Peter. 

“ Y ou’re  all  right!  ’ ’ said  his  uncle.  “Now  go  to  bed.  ’ ’ 

When  Peter  went  back  to  bed  he  was  too  excited 
to  sleep.  He  lay  wondering  how  he  and  his  friends 
might  help  save  the  gold. 

The  next  day  at  school  the  children  were  very 
restless.  There  was  talk  of  war  and  of  soldiers. 

When  Uncle  Victor  visited  the  school  during  the 
morning,  he  said,  “Boys  and  girls,  I’m  not  going  to 
tell  you  a story  today  as  I usually  do  when  I come. 
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I’m  going  to  help  you  older  boys  and  girls  form  a 
club.  Let’s  call  it  the  Defense  Club.  You  will  need 
a leader  who  thinks  and  acts  quickly — one  who  is 
not  afraid  of  danger.  Whom  do  you  suggest?” 

The  answer  came  as  if  in  one  voice,  “Peter  Lund- 
strom!” 

Peter  was  soon  to  learn  why  Uncle  Victor  had 
organized  the  Defense  Club.  Late  that  night  he  was 


awakened  by  a gentle  but  firm  shake.  “Get  up!”  he 
heard  his  father  say.  “We’re  going  out.  Dress 
warmly  and  hurry.  Our  time  is  getting  short.” 

As  they  stopped  at  the  door  to  strap  on  their  skis, 
Mr.  Lundstrom  said,  “Later  tonight  you’ll  be  taken 
to  a certain  part  of  the  woods.  Remember  just 
where  it  is  and  how  to  get  there.”. 

Peter  and  his  father  walked  toward  the  woods. 
His  father  continued,  “There  is  a good  deal  of  gold 
in  Norway,  more  than  we’d  like  to  have  fall  into  the 
hands  of  an  enemy.  We’ve  decided  to  guard  it  with 
our  lives.  It  isn’t  the  gold  itself  so  much,  but  the 
fact  that  it  might  bring  disaster  to  the  very  people 
to  whom  it  belongs.” 

“Are  you  afraid  of  an  invasion?”  asked  Peter. 

“Your  Uncle  Victor  has  come  back  because  he 
thinks  our  country  is  in  danger.  Then,  too,  a treas- 
ury official  was  at  the  bank  today.  He  believes 
that  the  best  way  to  safeguard  our  people  is  to  put 
our  wealth  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  would  use 
it  to  do  us  harm.  Other  countries  have  been  seeding 
their  gold  to  America  for  safekeeping.  That’s  what 
we  want  to  do.” 

“Will  Uncle  Victor  take  it  on  his  boat?”  Peter 
asked,  carefully  following  each  step  of  the  plan. 
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“If  we  can  get  it  to  the  boat  safely  and  in  time/’ 
answered  his  father. 

“Are  we  to  help  by  taking  it  down  the  mountain 
on  our  sleds?" 

“There  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  gold  out  of  the 
country,"  explained  Mr.  Lundstrom.  “You  children 
would  not  be  suspected  of  helping,  but  the  men 
wouldn't  be  allowed  to  move  a pound  of  it.  Uncle 
Victor  must  wait  until  he  can  find  out  something 
about  the  location  of  the  enemy  before  he  can  load 
the  gold  on  his  boat  and  leave.  We  must  conceal  it 
for  a short  time  in  a cave." 

Peter  Discovers  the  Cave 

Peter  and  his  father  reached  a railroad  siding.  At 
one  end  of  the  track  was  a boxcar  on  both  sides  of 
which  were  men  with  sleds.  Uncle  Victor  was  in  the 
group. 

“You  can  help  Ole  pull  his  sled,  Peter,"  said  Uncle 
Victor.  “Watch  for  landmarks  along  the  way.  You 
must  remember  how  to  get  there  by  yourself." 

Peter  tugged  at  the  rope  but  the  sled  didn’t  move. 
“My,  it's  heavy!"  he  said. 

“Heavy!  I should  say  it  is,"  said  Ole  as  he  took 
the  rope.  “It's  worth  forty  thousand  dollars." 
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Peter  watched  all  the  landmarks  carefully  so  that 
he  would  be  able  to  return  without  help. 

“Father  said  we  were  going  to  a cave,”  said  Peter. 
“I  never  heard  of  a cave  near  the  Snake.” 

Ole  grinned.  “It’s  one  we  made  ourselves.” 

After  some  time  they  came  to  a high  wall  of 
snow.  There  they  stopped.  As  Ole  led  Peter  around 
the  end  of  the  wall  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  Peter 
said,  “I  know!  It’s  Thor’s  Rock,  but  it  used  to  be 
open  on  all  sides.” 

“We  closed  it  in  with  blocks  of  ice,”  explained  Ole. 

In  the  cave  were  men  who  rushed  forward  to 
remove  the  heavy  brown  sack  from  Ole’s  sled. 
Peter  watched  them  rip  it  open  and  take  out  a 
number  of  small  packages,  each  the  size  and  shape 
of  a building  brick.  One  man  counted  them  care- 
fully and  tabulated  the  number  of  bricks. 

The  work  continued  all  night.  With  each  arrival 
of  a new  sled  load,  the  same  thing  happened.  The 
men  in  the  cave  unloaded,  counted,  and  stacked  the 
packages. 

“Here  comes  the  last  of  it,”  said  one  man  as  Uncle 
Victor  and  Peter’s  father  came  in  together.  “Every 
last  pound  is  stacked  here.  We  will  get  it  covered, 
and  then  all  of  you  should  return  home.” 
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The  next  night  saw  Norway  blacked  out  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  Not  a light  could  be  seen  for 
hundreds  of  miles.  Throughout  the  country  there 
was  a feeling  of  alarm  verging  on  panic. 

Mr.  Lundstrom,  Peter’s  father,  was  leaving  that 
very  night  to  join  the  army.  With  heavy  hearts  the 
family  watched  him  prepare  to  leave. 

His  parting  words  were,  “You’re  the  man  of  the 
house  now,  Peter.  Take  care  of  things.” 

The  Children  Begin  Their  Work 

Before  sunrise  the  following  day,  enemy  troops 
began  landing  in  many  of  the  ports  of  Norway.  It 
was  Uncle  Victor  who  brought  the  news.  He  and 
Peter  hurried  to  the  homes  of  the  Defense  Club  mem- 
bers to  call  them  together  for  a meeting  to  make 
detailed  plans. 

When  the  group  had  gathered  in  the  Lundstrom 
living  room,  Uncle  Victor  began,  “There’s  not  a day 
to  lose!  It  is  important  that  the  Nazi  soldiers  see 
you  children  near  the  fiord  today.  They  will  think 
you  are  just  playing  and  won’t  suspect  that  you 
are  carrying  gold. 

“Now  listen  carefully,  for  what  I am  going  to  say 
is  of  the  gravest  importance.  On  you,  to  a great 
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extent,  depends  the  welfare  of  our  country.  If  you 
children  win  out,  the  enemy  that  has  invaded  our 
country  will  have  less  gold  and,  therefore,  fewer  guns 
and  less  ammunition  and  food.” 

All  eyes  were  bright  at  this  opportunity  to  help 
their  country. 

“Peter  will  take  you  to  a place  where  we  have 
hidden  thirteen  tons  of  gold  bullion.  You  are  to 
take  the  bullion  from  its  hiding  place  to  the  Snake, 
where  it  will  be  loaded  on  my  boat.  Later  I will 
take  it  to  America  for  safekeeping.  Since  you  will 
have  to  find  your  way  back  to  the  hiding  place  later, 
remember  how  you  get  there.  Peter  is  your  leader, 
and  you  must  do  as  he  says.  Divide  into  teams 
with  a captain  for  each  group.  You  must  go  in 
small  groups  so  the  soldiers  will  not  suspect  that  you 
are  doing  anything  but  playing.  You  must  never 
speak  to  a stranger.  Understand?” 

The  children  nodded. 

“Today  Peter  will  take  you  to  the  cave  where  the 
gold  is  hidden.  Per  Garson  will  go  along  to  load  the 
sleds.  Each  of  you  will  take  four  bricks  on  your 
sled.  You  will  coast  down  the  mountain  to  the 
Snake.  When  you  get  there,  you  will  look  for  two 
fallen  trees.  Bury  the  bricks  in  the  snow  between 
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these  trees.  Over  the  top  of  each  pile  build  a 
snow  man.  During  the  night  Rolls  and  I will  find  it 
easy  to  locate  the  gold  and  transport  it  to  my  boat.” 

This  was  even  better  than  playing  pirates,  Peter 
decided. 

“On  the  return  trip,”  Uncle  Victor  continued,  “go 
up  the  mountain  to  the  Holm  farm  where  you  will 
spend  the  night.  The  way  we  have  planned  it  is 
for  two  teams  to  go  one  day  and  two  others  the 
next.  That  will  give  you  a chance  to  rest  in  your 
own  homes  every  other  night.  Now  I must  be  on 
my  way.  There  is  much  to  be  done.” 

Uncle  Victor  slipped  out  of  the  room,  and  shortly 
the  children  heard  the  whir  of  his  skis  on  the  hard 
snow. 

Peter  jumped  up.  “We  are  supposed  to  be  seen 
at  the  fiord  today.  Let’s  get  started!”  he  said. 

As  the  children  were  getting  their  sleds  ready,  Per 
Garson  came  around  the  corner  of  the  house  on  his 
skis.  “I’ll  see  you  there,”  he  said,  beginning  a long 
swift  flight  through  the  snow. 

The  children  were  all  familiar  with  the  way  to 
Thor’s  Rock  and  did  not  need  Peter  as  a guide. 
They  trudged  through  the  woods,  taking  all  possible 
short  cuts.  When  they  reached  the  place  where  the 
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cave  had  been,  Peter  got  the  surprise  of  his  life. 
There  was  no  cave!  There  had  been  a high  wall  of 
snow  in  front  of  the  cave  when  Peter  last  saw  it,  but 
now  all  he  could  see  were  young  pine  trees. 

It  was  Lovisa  who  spied  Per  Garson’s  brown  face 
framed  in  the  branches  of  one  of  the  trees. 

“You  said  you  could  get  here  without  help,”  said 
Per  Garson.  “The  cave  is  where  it  was  when  you 
last  saw  it.” 

“There  weren’t  any  trees  the  other  night,”  Peter 
said  in  an  embarrassed  tone,  for  he  had  been  so  sure 
he  knew  just  where  to  find  the  cave. 

“We  put  the  trees  in  the  snow  to  hide  the  wall,” 
Per  Garson  explained. 

Sure  enough,  behind  the  trees  was  the  wall  of 
snow,  and  back  of  it,  the  cave. 

Per  Garson  went  at  once  to  the  stack  of  flat 
brown  bricks  at  the  back  of  the  cave,  and  began 
loading  the  sleds.  Then  he  covered  each  sled  with 
a rough  brown  sack  and  fastened  it  securely.  Soon 
all  the  sleds  were  carefully  packed. 

“Now  off  with  you,”  he  said  as  he  handed  each 
one  a package  containing  a lunch.  “Remember,  you 
go  to  the  Holm  farm  for  supper  and  to  spend  the 
night.” 
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The  Children  Meet  the  Enemy  Soldiers 

The  children  started  off,  pulling  their  heavy  sleds. 
They  had  to  go  a long  way  before  they  could  begin 
to  toboggan  down  the  mountain.  Near  a bank  of 
snow  they  stopped  to  eat  their  lunch  of  whole- grain 
bread,  dried  fish,  and  cold  meat. 

Peter  did  not  give  them  much  time  to  rest. 
“Come,”  he  urged.  “Let’s  get  on  our  way.” 

Soon  the  sleds  were  coasting  down  the  mountain- 
side to  the  “lookout.”  When  the  children  reached 
this  point,  they  could  see  an  enemy  freighter  in  the 
fiord  and  soldiers  marching  up  the  sled  tracks. 


As  the  children  hesitated  Helga  said,  “We  will 
have  to  meet  them  eventually.  It  might  as  well  be 
now  as  later.’’ 

“Right,”  Peter  answered.  “The  time  is  short  and 
we  must  get  started  today.”  With  these  words 
Peter  dropped  on  his  sled  and  began  the  long  descent 
to  the  beach. 

The  soldiers  were  a long  way  off.  The  bends  in  the 
road  made  it  difficult  to  tell  whether  or  not  they 
would  turn  off  before  the  children  encountered  them. 
Peter  rounded  the  slope’s  last  bend.  Directly  in 


front  was  a company  of  gray-clad  soldiers.  When 
Peter  found  he  was  headed  right  for  the  middle  of 
the  group,  he  let  out  a loud  yell,  a warning  that  he 
was  coming. 

He  feared  it  was  the  worst  possible  thing  he  could 
have  done,  but  down  he  flew,  faster  and  faster.  As 
he  neared  the  soldiers  he  swerved  toward  the  right  in 
order  to  avoid  them. 

A voice  barked  a command,  and  the  company 
stepped  to  one  side  out  of  the  way. 

As  Peter’s  sled  stopped,  he  looked  up  into  the  face 
of  the  captain. 

“I  turn  my  men  aside,”  said  the  captain  in  Nor- 
wegian. “When  I was  a boy,  I enjoyed  sledding 
more  than  any  other  sport.” 

The  first  group  of  soldiers  was  safely  passed,  but 
there  were  still  more  before  the  children  could 
reach  the  fiord  called  the  Snake.  None  of  the  other 
soldiers  as  much  as  looked  at  them  when  they  passed. 
Uncle  Victor  had  been  right  when  he  had  said  that 
no  one  would  suspect  boys  and  girls  on  their  sleds. 

The  cliff  that  hid  the  Snake  was  just  ahead. 
Beyond  it  they  would  be  safe  from  curious  eyes. 
Because  the  ground  was  level,  the  sleds  had  to  be 
pulled  the  rest  of  the  way. 
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When  the  children  reached  the  Snake,  Peter’s  eyes 
searched  both  sides  of  the  stream  looking  for  Uncle 
Victor’s  boat.  It  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Peter 
was  puzzled  because  he  knew  the  Cleng  Peerson  was 
somewhere  on  the  Snake. 

“Where  are  the  fallen  trees?”  Lovisa  cried. 

She  began  poking  her  arm  into  the  snow  as  far  as 
her  elbow.  “Here’s  one  of  them,”  she  said.  Then 
a little  later,  “Here’s  the  other  one!” 

The  children  began  burrowing  in  the  snow.  Holes 
were  made  and  into  them  went  the  brown-covered 
bricks.  The  snow  men  rose  over  the  bricks.  Each 
snow  man  guarded  gold  worth  more  than  twenty 
thousand  dollars. 

It  was  twilight  by  the  time  the  little  band  reached 
the  Holm  farm.  Their  supper  was  ready  to  be 
dished  into  large  bowls.  Peter  thought  he  had  never 
smelled  anything  so  good,  nor  had  he  seen  anything 
so  pleasant  as  the  light  from  the  fire  and  the  candles 
on  the  kitchen  table. 

Mr.  Holm,  the  farmer,  could  hardly  wait  to  hear 
the  children’s  story.  When  they  had  finished  eat- 
ing, they  told  him  all  that  had  happened. 

“But  Uncle  Victor’s  boat!  It’s  not  there,”  Peter 
kept  saying  over  and  over. 
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“You  found  the  trees  but  not  the  boat?  That’s 
because  your  uncle  wished  it  so,”  consoled  Mr. 
Holm.  “When  countries  are  at  war,  things  are  often 
hidden  by  what  is  called  'camouflage.’  Sometimes 
branches  of  trees  and  snow  are  used.” 

Very  soon  after  their  supper  the  farmer’s  wife  hur- 
ried the  children  off  to  bed.  Peter  was  so  exhausted 
after  his  long  trip  that  he  fell  asleep  immediately. 
The  next  thing  he  knew  it  was  morning. 

During  the  days  that  followed,  there  was  a steady 
stream  of  children  and  sleds  going  down  the  moun- 
tains. Every  sled  carried  a precious  load  of  gold 
bullion  to  be  taken  to  the  Snake  and  buried  beneath 
the  snow. 

After  a few  trips,  the  children  began  to  recognize 
some  of  the  soldiers.  Several  tried  to  make  friends 
with  the  children,  but  they  were  always  met  with 
silence.  Not  a single  Norwegian  child  said  as  much 
as  “hello”  to  any  of  the  soldiers. 

Instead  of  moving  four  tons  of  gold  a week  as  had 
been  planned,  the  children  were  able  to  haul  only 
two  tons.  After  three  weeks  of  hard  sledding,  the 
work  was  but  half  finished. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  locality, 
people  did  not  want  to  see  spring  come.  Warm 
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weather  would  bring  the  end  of  the  snow  and  stop  the 
sled  trips. 

As  Per  Garson  and  Peter  pulled  their  sleds  into  the 
Lundstrom  yard  at  the  end  of  the  third  week,  the 
sky  was  gray  and  there  was  no  trace  of  wind,  even 
off  the  sea. 

“It  looks  like  rain,”  Per  Garson  moaned. 

By  the  time  supper  was  over,  rain  had  begun  to 
fall  steadily.  Inside  the  kitchen,  Peter  could  hear  it 
pounding  against  the  window. 

“What  shall  we  do,  Mother?”  asked  Peter.  “This 
rain  will  melt  the  snow.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Mrs.  Lundstrom.  “Perhaps 
Uncle  Victor  will  think  of  another  way  if  the  sleds 
can  no  longer  be  used.  He  is  a very  resourceful 
person.” 

By  bedtime  a strong  gale  was  blowing  and  the  rain 
seemed  less  heavy.  Per  Garson  came  in  to  bank  the 
fire.  “My  bones  tell  me  there  will  be  a change  in 
the  weather,”  he  said.  “Tomorrow  you  will  see 
something  that  will  really  surprise  you — a late  April 
snowstorm.” 

He  was  right.  The  next  morning  there  was  a 
raging  blizzard  which  continued  for  three  days.  No 
one  could  venture  out. 
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The  morning  after  the  storm  the  children  started 
off  again  with  their  sleds.  In  some  places  the  snow 
was  knee-deep.  As  they  approached  the  cave,  Peter 
saw  snowshoe  trails  leading  in  all  directions.  He  had 
an  uneasy  feeling.  He  neared  the  cave  cautiously, 
expecting  to  be  met  by  soldiers  in  gray  uniforms. 
Instead  there  was  only  Per  Garson,  wiping  his  fore- 
head with  his  handkerchief. 

“You  were  frightened,  Peter?’’  he  questioned.  “I 
should  have  told  you.  We  made  the  ski  and  snow- 
shoe  trails  to  confuse  any  possible  spies.  In  another 
hour  there  will  be  trails  everywhere  you  look.  No  one 
will  find  the  marks  you  children  make  with  your  feet 
and  sleds.” 

An  Intruder  Spies  on  the  Children 

One  day  not  long  after  the  storm,  Helga’s  team 
got  a head  start  on  Peter’s.  When  he  reached  the 
Snake  her  team  was  already  there.  As  Peter 
approached  she  whispered,  “Peter,  I’m  frightened. 
I heard  a noise.  Look!  Something  moved  in  the 
bushes!” 

“Are  we  being  watched?”  asked  Peter. 

“I  don’t  know,”  answered  Helga.  “For  the  last 
week  I’ve  felt  eyes  on  me  every  time  I’ve  moved.” 
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Uncle  Victor  should  be  warned  if  someone  was 
spying  at  the  Snake,  but  Peter  had  no  way  of  finding 
him.  For  weeks  he  had  searched  for  the  Cleng 
Peerson,  but  he  could  see  nothing  except  black  water 
and  white  snow.  He  knew  that  if  the  boat  was  hid- 
den by  camouflage,  it  would  be  useless  to  search  for  it. 
Besides,  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous.  If  they 
were  being  watched,  it  would  give  the  whole  thing 
away. 

He  knew  that  the  gold  was  being  taken  aboard  the 
boat  each  night,  because  every  time  he  returned  to 
the  Snake  the  snow  men  were  lying  on  the  ground. 
Perhaps  the  Nazis  knew  all  along  what  the  children 
were  doing.  Maybe  they  planned  to  take  the  gold 
after  it  was  all  loaded. 

One  night  as  Peter  was  hurrying  along  and  urging 
the  others  to  follow,  a gray-clad  soldier  on  skis  dashed 
out  of  the  dark  pines  just  ahead. 

“So  we  have  been  spied  on  after  all,”  said  Peter  to 
himself.  “Uncle  Victor  should  be  warned.” 

There  were  serious  faces  at  the  Holm  farm  that 
evening  when  Peter  reported  the  incident  of  the  soldier 
on  skis. 

“Your  mother  will  have  to  be  told,”  Mr.  Holm 
decided.  “I’ll  tell  her  tonight.” 
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“It  is  so  dangerous!  Don’t  forget  the  enemy  has 
warned  us  that  no  one  may  be  out  of  his  house  after 
nine  o’clock.  Must  you  go  this  evening?”  pleaded 
Mrs.  Holm. 

“There  is  no  time  to  waste.  A sheet  and  a towel, 
Mama,  and  off  I go,”  said  Mr.  Holm.  Over  his 
heavy  outdoor  clothes  he  draped  the  sheet  and 
wrapped  the  towel  around  his  head.  “Now,  do  you 
think  they  will  know  me  from  the  snow?”  he  asked. 

The  next  morning  when  Peter  awoke  he  was  alone. 
The  other  children  had  left  for  the  Snake  without 
him.  “Why  was  I allowed  to  sleep  so  late?”  he  asked 
Mrs.  Holm. 

“Your  mother  sent  word  by  Mr.  Holm  that  you 
should  stay  here  until  she  comes,”  she  replied. 

It  was  early  afternoon  when  Mrs.  Lundstrom 
turned  into  the  Holm  farmyard.  She  was  pulling  a 
bobsled  on  which  were  Peter’s  brother  Bunny  and 
two  other  children. 

“Mother,  how  are  we  going  to  find  Uncle  Victor?” 
asked  Peter  as  he  ran  to  meet  her. 

“He  left  a map  of  the  Snake  with  me,”  she 
answered.  “The  location  of  the  Cleng  Peerson  is 
marked  with  a cross.  I will  take  the  children  with 
me  to  the  Snake.  We  can  carry  a little  gold,  too. 
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The  soldiers  will  not  be  interested  in  a woman  with 
a sled  load  of  children.  Peter,  you  go  ahead  on  your 
own  sled,  and  I will  meet  you  at  the  Snake  as  soon 
as  I can.” 

The  first  thing  Mrs.  Lundstrom  noted  when  they 
arrived  at  the  Snake  was  that  the  snow  men  were  all 
knocked  down.  “This  means  that  Victor  and  Rolls 
were  here  last  night  and  loaded  the  gold,”  she  said 
to  Peter.  “Now  the  thing  to  do  is  to  find  the  boat 
and  tell  your  uncle  about  the  soldier  who  has  been 
spying  on  you.” 

She  took  Uncle  Victor’s  map  from  her  pocket. 
“Here’s  the  boat  mark  and  here  are  the  two  fallen 
trees.” 

Peter  and  his  mother  walked  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  water.  In  a little  wooded  strip  they  saw  a 
strange  new  kind  of  vegetation.  Pines  that  appeared 
to  be  rooted  in  the  bank  ready  were  not  rooted  at 
all.  As  they  looked  more  carefully,  they  discovered 
that  the  trees  were  bobbing  up  and  down  with  the 
rush  of  the  current.  Through  the  thick  brush  on  the 
bank  they  could  barely  see  the  outline  of  a boat — 
the  Cleng  Peer  son.  But  what  a strange  Cleng 
Peerson  this  was!  Pines  were  growing  right  out  of 
her  hull. 
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“A  good  job  of  camouflage,  don’t  you  think?”  a 
voice  said  softly  at  their  side.  Both  of  them  jumped, 
in  fright.  It  was  Uncle  Victor  who  had  spoken. 
Soon  he  was  taking  them  up  a pine-screened  gang- 
plank leading  to  the  boat. 
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The  Cleng  Peerson  was  a fishing  smack  of  fifty 
tons.  Although  it  was  a sailboat,  Uncle  Victor  had 
installed  a thirteen-horsepower  engine  so  that  it 
could  travel  under  its  own  power  at  all  times. 

“We  came  to  warn  you  that  someone  may  be 
watching  you,”  explained  Mrs.  Lundstrom.  “Peter 
saw  a soldier  on  skis  come  out  on  the  trail  from 
here.” 

Uncle  Victor  looked  grave.  “One  of  us  will  go  up 
the  trail  tonight  to  see,”  he  said.  “If  anyone  had 
been  here  in  daylight,  we  would  have  seen  him.  We 
have  been  watching  every  move  the  youngsters 
made.”  Then  he  added,  anxiously,  “Is  there  much 
more  gold  to  be  loaded?  We  must  be  sailing  very 
soon.” 

“No,”  replied  Mrs.  Lundstrom,  “you  have  almost 
all  of  it.  The  remainder  will  be  moved  by  the  end  of 
the  week.” 

“You  mean  you  are  ready  to  sail  for  America?” 
Peter  asked. 

“That’s  right,”  said  Uncle  Victor.  “Perhaps  this 
spy  wants  to  learn  more  about  our  plans  before  he 
reports  us.  The  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  get  the  rest 
of  the  gold  here  and  sail  while  there  is  still  a chance 
to  get  away  safely.” 
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As  they  all  left  the  boat,  Peter  said  in  a deter- 
mined voice,  “We  will  make  even  greater  haste  in 
getting  the  last  of  the  gold  to  the  Snake.” 

When  Peter  and  his  mother  reached  the  Holm 
farm,  there  was  a flurry  of  excitement.  As  soon  as 
they  had  entered  the  house,  Mrs.  Holm  bolted  the 
door.  She  seemed  to  want  to  tell  them  something, 
but  waited  until  the  small  children  had  eaten  their 
bread  and  milk  and  were  tucked  into  bed.  Then  she 
came  over  to  Peter  and  his  mother  who  were  sitting 
by  the  fire.  “Today,  just  before  you  came,  I saw  a 
soldier  on  skis.  He  looked  cautiously  around  the 
yard  as  though  he  was  seeking  something.  I 
watched  and  saw  him  enter  the  barn.  My  barn!” 
“Then  what  happened?”  Mrs.  Lundstrom  asked. 
“I  just  waited.  By  and  by  he  came  out  and 
started  back  the  way  he  had  come.” 

None  of  them  knew  what  to  make  of  the  visitor. 
Peter  was  anxious  to  know  if  he  was  the  same  soldier 
he  had  seen  the  day  before.  Whoever  he  was,  it 
could  mean  only  danger  for  Uncle  Victor.  Things 
were  happening  too  fast  these  days. 

One  afternoon  several  days  later,  Peter  had 
unloaded  his  sled  at  the  Snake  and  was  busy  mak- 
ing his  snow  man.  Something  made  him  glance  up. 
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It  was  a soft  noise,  like  someone  breathing.  He 
looked  straight  into  a pair  of  blue  eyes  whose  owner 
was  wearing  a gray  uniform. 

“ Disco vered!”  he  thought  to  himself.  “It’s  all 
over.” 

Then  to  Peter’s  surprise  the  brush  behind  the  sol- 
dier parted,  and  Uncle  Victor  sprang  out.  Before  the 
soldier  could  make  an  outcry,  he  had  a gag  over  his 
mouth.  Rolls  came  running  to  help  Uncle  Victor  tie 
their  captive  and  take  him  to  the  Cleng  Peerson. 

All  this  happened  so  fast  that  none  but  Peter  saw 
it.  He  turned  to  Helga.  “Take  my  team  back  with 
yours.  I want  to  see  Uncle  Victor.” 

The  Soldier  Claims  to  Be  a Friend 

Peter  pushed  his  way  hurriedly  through  the  brush 
to  the  boat.  From  below  the  deck  he  could  hear 
sfrange  sounds.  He  almost  tumbled  down  the  com- 
panionway in  his  haste. 

Uncle  Victor  and  Rolls  had  untied  the  captive’s 
arms  and  removed  the  gag  from  his  mouth.  He 
began  to  speak  in  Norwegian  and  some  strange  lan- 
guage that  Peter  did  not  recognize. 

“I’m  not  a Nazi,”  said  the  soldier,  “even  though  I 
do  wear  this  uniform.  They  captured  me  and  made 
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me  serve  them.  I am  from  Poland.  Won’t  you  take 
me  with  you  when  you  sail?  I’ll  do  anything  you 
ask.” 

“Why  were  you  following  the  children?”  ques- 
tioned Uncle  Victor. 

“I  followed  them  because  I was  lonely,”  said  the 
captive.  “I  wanted  to  make  friends  with  someone 
I could  trust.” 

Peter  felt  the  young  fellow  was  telling  the  truth. 
Even  Uncle  Victor  seemed  to  believe  him. 

The  Polish  boy  paused  to  look  at  his  listeners  who 
were  leaning  forward  eagerly.  Then  he  continued, 
“My  name  is  Jan  Lasek.  I was  studying  languages 
at  a university  in  Poland.  I wanted  to  go  to  Amer- 
ica where  I could  practice  my  English  and  study  it 
further.  I had  my  ticket  and  passport  and  was 
ready  to  leave  when  a strange  thing  happened.  Two 
men  wearing  police  uniforms  came  up  and  took  me 
by  the  shoulders.  Later  I discovered  that  they  were 
enemy  secret  agents  who  wanted  my  passport  for 
someone  else.  They  arrested  me  and  are  holding  me 
a captive  because  I speak  several  languages.  I trans- 
late official  orders  into  languages  needed  for  posting 
bulletins  in  the  village.  Now  you  know  that  I was 
not  spying  on  you.” 
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When  Jan  Lasek  had  finished  telling  his  story,  he 
was  put  in  the  hold  of  the  boat.  Uncle  Victor  and 
Rolls  would  decide  later  what  should  be  done  with 
him. 

By  this  time  it  was  so  late  that  Uncle  Victor 
thought  it  best  for  Peter  to  spend  the  night  aboard 
the  Cleng  Peerson.  Then,  too,  they  could  use  his 
help  in  loading  the  gold  the  children  had  buried  that 
day.  They  waited  for  the  long  twilight  to  fade 
before  they  brought  the  gold  aboard. 

During  the  night  Uncle  Victor  heard  voices  coming 
from  the  direction  of  the  beach.  Outside  in  the  snow 
he  could  see  several  squads  of  soldiers. 

“They  have  started  to  search  for  the  Polish  lad,” 
he  whispered.  “We  were  lucky.  If  they  had  come 
an  hour  earlier,  they  would  have  found  us  digging 
for  the  gold.” 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  Cleng  Peerson  came  the 
searching  party,  but  Uncle  Victor  did  not  become 
excited.  “If  they  couldn’t  find  the  boat  in  the  day- 
time, they  are  not  going  to  find  it  at  night,”  he  said 
confidently. 

When  a thorough  search  revealed  nothing,  the 
soldiers  turned  toward  the  cliff  and  disappeared  into 
the  darkness. 
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The  Test  of  Peter’s  Courage 


Just  before  dawn  three  of  the  Cleng  Peerson’s  crew 
came  aboard.  The  last  of  the  gold  would  be  brought 
down  that  afternoon.  Uncle  Victor  planned  to  sail 
as  soon  as  it  was  dark. 

During  the  afternoon  the  children  arrived  at  the 
Snake  with  the  last  of  the  gold.  Like  squirrels  bury- 
ing nuts,  they  burrowed  in  the  snow,  hiding  the 
gold  bullion. 

As  they  were  busy  at  their  work  Peter  saw  Lovisa 
stiffen  with  fright.  “Look,  Peter!”  she  whispered. 

Into  the  Snake  filed  a company  of  soldiers  and 
their  commanding  officer. 

“Keep  making  snow  men,”  Peter  ordered.  “They 
are  looking  for  a runaway  soldier.  Don’t  let  them 
know  you  are  frightened.” 

The  soldiers  plodded  through  the  snow  to  the  level 
space  where  the  children  were. 

“The  Commander  comes,”  announced  the  sergeant 
as  he  drew  up  stiffly. 

The  children  continued  playing  as  though  nothing 
unusual  were  taking  place. 

The  Commander  came  plodding  through  the  snow 
swinging  a small  cane.  He  stopped  near  Peter. 
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Peter  dared  not  look  up.  He  kept  busily  at  his 
task.  His  head  was  hot  and  his  mouth  dry,  and 
there  was  a buzzing  in  his  ears. 

“We  are  searching  for  an  escaped  soldier,”  the 
Commander  announced  to  the  children. 

There  was  no  answer. 

“I  said  we  are  looking  for  an  escaped  soldier,”  said 
the  Commander  in  a louder  voice. 

Still  the  children  said  nothing. 

The  Commander  strode  toward  Lovisa.  “Little 
girl,  did  you  or  did  you  not  see  a soldier?”  he  screamed 
in  anger,  as  he  slashed  off  the  head  of  her  snow  man 
with  his  cane.  Then  he  began  kicking  the  stump  of 


the  snow  man.  With  each  kick  Peter  winced.  He 
knew  that  the  Commander’s  foot  was  only  a few 
inches  from  the  two  bricks  under  the  snow! 

Peter  gathered  a handful  of  snow  and  rolled  it  into 
a hard  ball.  Then  he  stood  back  and  took  aim.  The 
ball  landed  on  the  Commander’s  right  ear,  the  exact 
target  Peter  had  chosen.  Quickly  he  took  to  his  heels 
and  ran  to  the  woods. 

He  had  little  chance  to  get  away.  The  soldiers 
spread  out  in  a circle  and  blocked  all  points  of  escape. 
He  wondered  how  much  of  this  Uncle  Victor  had 
seen — no  doubt  every  bit  of  it.  But  could  he  do  any- 
thing to  help?  Frightened  as  Peter  was,  not  knowing 
what  was  going  to  happen,  he  still  didn’t  want  help 
from  Uncle  Victor.  The  gold  was  more  important. 

When  the  soldiers  closed  in,  one  marched  on  his 
right,  another  on  his  left.  Ahead  and  behind  were 
other  soldiers.  They  turned  into  the  barracks  which 
had  been  built  near  the  fishing  wharf.  Peter  was 
pushed  into  a boxlike  room.  A key  was  turned  in 
the  lock.  Then  the  soldiers  left  him  alone. 

“What  are  they  going  to  do  with  me?”  Peter  won- 
dered. Well,  he  didn’t  care  too  much.  He  was  glad 
he  had  thrown  that  snowball  at  the  Commander. 
The  trick  had  worked! 
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After  a time  the  door  opened.  A soldier  brought 
Peter  a dish  of  beans  and  some  dark  bread.  Later 
he  heard  footsteps  in  the  hall.  A key  was  turned  in 
the  lock.  “The  time  has  come  for  me  to  appear  before 
the  Commander,”  he  thought.  In  the  dim  light  he 
could  see  a soldier.  There  was  something  familiar 
about  him.  He  was  Jan  Lasek,  the  Polish  lad. 

Jan  put  his  finger  to  his  lips.  From  his  pocket  he 
dug  a scrap  of  paper.  The  dim  light  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  Peter  to  read  the  note.  It  was  from  Uncle 
Victor  and  said,  “Jan  Lasek  is  risking  his  life  for  you. 
Follow  him  wherever  he  goes.  On  that  depend  your 
safety  and  his.” 

They  could  hear  the  thump  of  boots  coming  down 
the  hall.  “We  will  have  to  run,”  whispered  Jan. 
He  pulled  Peter  through  a door.  They  were  outside 
the  barracks  and,  for  the  moment,  safe. 

“We  are  lucky  the  sentry  is  going  up  the  beach, 
not  down,”  whispered  Jan  as  they  started  running. 

Peter  was  not  prepared  for  what  happened  next. 
Jan  led  him  down  the  beach  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
fiord  and  then  right  into  the  water.  The  shock  of 
the  cold  water  hitting  his  body  took  his  breath  away, 
but  still  he  followed  Jan.  Now  Jan  was  swimming, 
and  Peter  found  himself  doing  the  same  thing. 
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Presently  a hand  reached  out  and  grabbed  Peter’s 
arm.  He  was  pulled  into  the  Cleng  Peer  son's  life- 
boat. In  a short  time,  Peter  was  dry  and  warm  in 
Uncle  Victor’s  cabin.  As  the  Cleng  Peerson  put  to 
sea,  the  coast  of  Norway  was  in  blackness.  Ahead 
lay  America! 

“Jan  ran  a grave  risk  for  you,  Peter,”  explained 
Uncle  Victor.  “He  did  it  to  prove  his  friendship. 
He  knew  the  routine  of  the  camp.  He  knew  that  at 
the  supper  hour  the  barracks  would  be  deserted.  He 
knew,  too,  about  the  side  door  and  the  place  where 
the  keys  were  kept.  The  room  was  vacant  while  the 
guard  was  at  supper,  but  if  one  little  thing  had  gone 
wrong,  both  of  you  would  have  been  caught.  To 
repay  Jan  we  are  taking  him  to  America  with  us.” 
“But  I should  not  leave  Mother,”  protested  Peter. 
“When  Father  left,  he  said  I was  the  man  of  the 
family  and  should  look  after  the  others.” 

“Your  mother  learned  from  Lovisa  that  you  had 
been  taken  prisoner,”  said  Uncle  Victor.  “She  sent 
word  to  me  that  if  we  could  arrange  your  escape  to 
the  boat,  you  were  to  sail  with  us  rather  than  take 
the  chance  of  returning  home.” 

There  was  a clatter  of  steps  in  the  companionway. 
Rolls  rushed  into  the  cabin. 
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Uncle  Victor  jumped  to  his  feet  in  alarm.  Then 
he  saw  the  grin  on  Rolls’  face  as  he  announced,  “The 
Cleng’s  doing  five  knots  in  this  sea.” 

“She  ought  to  ride  well,”  said  Uncle  Victor.  “She 
has  a cargo  of  gold  for  ballast.” 


Discussing  the  Story 


1.  Now  that  you  have  finished  the  story,  reread 
page  7 in  order  to  discuss  the  points  with  your 
group. 

2.  List  the  characters  in  the  story  who  would  have 
speaking  parts. 

3.  What  characters  do  you  think  took  the  greatest 
risk? 

4.  In  what  way  was  Uncle  Victor  especially  well 
fitted  for  the  part  he  took  in  saving  the  gold? 

5.  Describe  three  incidents  in  the  story  in  which 
camouflage  methods  were  used. 

6.  Read  to  the  class  the  part  of  the  story  which 
you  think  was  the  most  exciting. 

7.  Find  incidents  in  the  story  in  which  you  think 
the  following  traits  were  shown  by  people: 

determination  quick  thinking  resourcefulness 

heroism  thoughtfulness  faithfulness 

8.  Draw  a picture  of  some  scene  from  the  story 
which  you  think  might  be  filmed  in  the  sound  stage. 

9.  What  stories  have  you  read  which  you  think 
would  make  good  movies?  See  page  423  for  titles  of 
some  interesting  stories. 
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Word  Study 


1.  Each  of  the  words  below  has  more  than  one 
meaning.  Write  sentences  to  show  different  mean- 
ings for  each  word. 

grave  brush  team  bank 

knots  uniform  bolt  spy 

2.  List  at  least  three  words  which  you  would  use 
to  describe  each  of  the  following  characters  in  the 
story: 

Peter  Uncle  Victor  Jan 

3.  List  the  words  in  the  story  which  refer  to  boats 
or  to  the  sea,  such  as: 

bay  smack 

4.  Write  one  word  that  means  the  same  as  each  of 
the  following  groups  of  words: 

a.  with  force  d.  not  guarded 

b.  without  life  e.  with  care 

c.  with  success  f.  not  interested 

5.  Write  a descriptive  word  for  each  of  the  words 
below.  Use  words  which  will  give  a picture  of  the 
part  of  Norway  in  which  Peter  lived. 

a.  steep  mountainside  d.  fleets 

b.  trails  e.  harbors 

c.  fiords  f.  wharfs 
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Movie  Workers 

Looking  over  the  Lot 

What  departments  of  work  would  you  find  in  a 
movie  studio? 

Thirty  or  more  movie  studios  are  located  in  Holly- 
wood, California,  or  in  near-by  areas.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  because  of  its  sunny  climate  and 
its  variety  of  scenery,  such  as  mountains,  valleys, 
ocean,  and  deserts,  is  ideal  for  the  taking  of  motion 
pictures.  It  is  called  the  movie  center  of  the  world. 

A studio,  as  you  know,  is  a great  movie  city  with 
many  streets  and  buildings.  If  you  were  to  visit  one 
of  these  places,  you  would  be  surprised  to  see  the 
thousands  of  workers  required  to  produce  movie 
films. 

In  one  section  of  the  studio,  or  lot  as  it  is  called,  is 
the  scenery  department.  Here  a great  variety  of 
movie  sets  or  sections  of  scenery  are  stored.  The 
scenes  are  taken  to  the  sound  stages  when  needed. 
They  can  be  quickly  assembled  to  represent  the 
interior  of  a church,  a boat,  a cottage,  a store,  or 
any  other  type  of  setting.  Carpenters  on  the  lot 
keep  the  sets  in  good  condition  and  build  new  seem 
ery  as  it  is  needed. 
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More  or  less  permanent  open-air  sets  are  found 
toward  the  back  of  the  studio  lot.  Here  you  may 
see  a quaint  village  street  of  Norway,  or  the  main 
street  of  a western  mining  town  with  its  wooden  side- 
walks, general  stores,  and  small  houses.  You  may 
find  huge  artificial  cliffs,  a great  tank  that  can  be 
flooded  for  water  scenes,  and  boats  which  look  real 
enough  to  sail.  In  the  section  of  city  sets,  you  may 
see  huge  store  buildings,  hotels,  and  offices.  Many 
of  the  buildings  look  as  though  they  were  constructed 
of  brick,  stone,  or  other  heavy  material.  However, 
they  are  just  fronts  or  parts  of  buildings  made  of 
lightweight  wood  and  plaster.  They  are  painted 
to  resemble  stone  and  brick  or  some  other  building 
materials. 

The  wardrobe  department  is  a very  interesting 
place,  with  its  many  buildings  in  which  thousands  of 
costumes  of  all  types  are  stored. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  make-up  department  where 
hairdressers  and  make-up  artists  get  the  actors  ready 
to  appear  before  the  camera. 

In  the  property  department,  with  its  many  build- 
ings and  storage  lots,  you  will  find  almost  anything 
that  an  actor  might  need,  from  a match  to  an  auto- 
mobile or  an  airplane. 
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Every  studio  has  a number  of  sound  stages  where 
busy  directors,  actors,  and  cameramen  work  at  film- 
ing pictures.  Some  of  these  sound  stages  may  be  as 
large  as  a city  block — larger  than  the  space  needed 
to  accommodate  a football  field. 

In  a quiet  location  on  the  lot,  you  may  find 
attractive  cottages  which  are  the  dressing  rooms  of 
the  stars.  Here  the  busy  actors  dress  or  relax  be- 
tween scenes. 

This  does  not  complete  the  description  of  all  the 
things  you  would  find  in  a movie  studio,  but  it  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  many  departments  and 
workers  needed  in  the  production  of  motion  pictures. 


The  Sound  Stage 


Why  is  a sound  stage  a better  place  for  the  filming 
of  movies  than  the  out-of-doors? 

The  huge  sound  stages,  with  their  heavy  concrete 
walls,  look  dark  and  lifeless  from  the  outside.  How- 
ever, the  sound  stages  are  the  center  of  all  studio 
activities,  as  most  of  the  filming  of  pictures  takes 
place  here. 

When  pictures  are  taken  out-of-doors,  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  control  the  lighting  of  scenes  and  to 
register  the  voices  of  actors.  Outdoor  noises  often 
interfere  with  those  which  are  being  recorded  for  the 
movie.  Sudden  changes  in  the  weather  may  disturb 
the  plans  for  lighting.  Sound  stages  are,  therefore, 
used  for  nearly  all  outdoor  scenes  as  well  as  indoor 
ones. 

Within  these  soundproof  buildings,  actors’  voices 
can  be  easily  recorded  because  outside  noises  are 
completely  shut  out.  There  are  no  windows  which 
rattle  in  the  wind  or  through  which  noises  from  the 
movie  lot  may  enter.  There  are  only  a few  doors 
and  these  are  heavily  padded.  Red  lights  over  the 
outside  doors  indicate  when  a movie  is  being  shot  and 
are  a warning  that  no  one  may  enter. 
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Any  type  of  weather  which  the  scene  requires  can 
be  produced  in  a sound  stage.  Water  running 
through  pipes  can  be  controlled  to  produce  a heavy 
or  a very  light  rain.  Fog  can  be  created  by  turning 
air  on  dry  ice.  Huge  fans  are  used  when  light 
breezes  or  heavy  windstorms  are  needed.  Giant  arc 
lights  are  used  to  produce  extreme  heat  for  tropical 
scenes.  The  lights  can  be  dimmed  for  moderate  sun- 
shine. Colored  and  frosted  lights  can  be  used  to  give 
the  appearance  of  a moonlight  night.  Lightweight 
cloth,  wire  screens,  and  odd  wiggly  shapes  can  be 
placed  in  front  of  the  lights  to  manufacture  shadows, 
or  to  throw  gay  or  spooky  lighting  on  a scene. 

A studio  lot  may  have  twenty  or  more  sound 
stages.  Due  to  the  size  of  the  sound  stages,  street 
scenes  and  mountain  and  lake  scenes  can  be  set  up 
without  difficulty.  The  large  number  of  sound 


stages  permits  the  filming  of  a great  many  scenes  at 
the  same  time.  Carpenters,  electricians,  and  other 
workers  may  be  busy  setting  up  or  dismantling 
scenes  in  some  of  the  sound  stages.  In  others, 
actors  may  be  at  work  on  a “take,”  as  the  movie 
people  call  the  photographing  of  a picture. 

In  one  sound  stage  a variety  of  scenes  may  be 
arranged  at  one  time.  A certain  movie  may  call  for 
a number  of  outdoor  scenes  as  well  as  many 
indoor  sets.  You  may  see  a street  scene,  a farm- 
yard, or  a park,  and  the  interior  of  a living  room,  an 
office,  or  a hospital  room,  all  assembled  in  different 
sections  of  one  sound  stage.  Sometimes  the  com- 
plete building  may  be  used  for  a single  scene  in 
which  two  or  three  hundred  actors  are  before  the 
camera  at  once. 

Building  Sets  in  the  Sound  Stage 

What  do  the  technicians  use  to  make  the  settings 
in  a sound  stage  look  realistic? 

At  one  time  if  motion  picture  companies  wished  to 
film  movies  of  such  places  as  South  American  cities, 
deserts,  or  the  arctic  region,  it  was  necessary  to  move 
actors  and  equipment  to  these  places.  It  was  the 
only  way  they  could  secure  the  proper  settings. 
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When  actors  and  equipment  are  taken  away  from  the 
movie  lot  for  the  filming  of  movies,  the  pictures  are 
said  to  be  taken  “on  location.” 

Today  movie  technicians  are  so  clever  in  building 
backgrounds  or  settings  for  almost  any  area  of  the 
world,  that  very  few  pictures  need  be  taken  on  loca- 
tion. With  the  help  of  wood,  plaster,  paint,  and 
clever  lighting,  technicians  can  now  build  settings  for 
deserts,  jungles,  underground  mines,  and  foreign 
cities.  They  can  build  realistic  mountains,  hillside 
roads,  and  cliffs,  through  the  use  of  wood  covered 
with  plaster,  trees,  and  shrubbery. 

A desert  scene  can  be  built,  using  real  sand  and 
artificial  cactus  plants  in  the  foreground.  A back- 
drop for  this  desert  scene  will  show  painted  sand  in 
the  distance.  The  use  of  powerful  lights  to  produce 
the  effect  of  intense  sunshine  will  give  an  audience 
the  impression  that  they  are  looking  at  a real  desert. 
A whole  city  can  be  reproduced  in  a sound  stage  by 
placing  tall  buildings  in  the  foreground  and  by  paint- 
ing the  distant  parts  of  the  city  on  a backdrop.  This 
creates  the.  impression  of  looking  over  a large  city. 

Another  method  of  producing  unusual,  yet  realistic, 
effects  is  by  painting  backgrounds  on  glass  and  then 
photographing  the  action  against  it. 
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Talking  about  What  You  Have  Read 

1.  Give  two  reasons  why  so  many  movie  studios  are 
located  in  and  around  Hollywood. 

2.  Give  two  or  three  examples  which  will  help  to 
explain  the  size  of  a sound  stage. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  taking  pictures  on  the  movie 
lot?  on  location? 

Using  What  You  Have  Read 

Prepare  a talk  on  one  of  the  topics  about  which  you 
read  on  pages  46  to  53.  An  outline  will  help  you. 
Copy  on  your  paper  the  outline  below  and  fill  in  the 
subheads,  using  as  few  words  as  possible. 

I.  A tour  of  a movie  lot. 

A.  C.  E.  

B.  D. F.  — 

II.  Ways  in  which  a sound  stage  is  well  fitted  for 
the  filming  of  movies. 

A.  — C.  

B.  D. 

III.  Ways  in  which  technicians  produce  realistic 
scenes. 

A.  C.  E.  

B.  D.  F.  
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Dressing  the  Actors 

What  types  of  costumes  would  you  find  in  the 
wardrobe  department? 

The  wardrobe  department  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting places  in  a studio.  Sometimes  several  build- 
ings are  needed  to  take  care  of  the  great  variety  of 
costumes  which  are  used  in  producing  movies.  In 
these  buildings  hang  rows  and  rows  of  neatly  pressed 
costumes  of  almost  any  type  you  might  imagine. 

Modern  dresses  of  all  styles  and  sizes  may  be  found 
in  this  department.  A great  deal  of  space  is  needed 
for  storing  period  clothing.  Period  clothing  means 
clothes  which  were  worn  during  the  different  periods 
of  history,  such  as  you  see  in  the  picture  below. 


Various  styles  of  costumes  and  uniforms  worn  by 
people  of  other  countries  are  in  the  collection,  such 
as  beautiful  Chinese  robes,  Mexican  shawls,  and 
gay-colored  Spanish  dresses. 

There  are  hats  and  caps  of  every  description- 
sombreros,  spangled  headbands,  gay  little  Dutch 
caps,  steel  helmets,  and  different  types  of  headdress 
from  foreign  lands. 

Representatives  of  studios  are  sent  to  many  dif- 
ferent countries  to  secure  authentic  costumes. 
Then,  too,  tailors  and  dressmakers  design  and  make 
clothes  for  the  actors. 

Workers,  called  wardrobe  men,  are  sent  out  from 
the  wardrobe  department  to  take  charge  of  costumes 
which  are  needed  by  the  actors  who  are  taking  part 
in  the  various  movies.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  ward- 
robe men  to  see  that  all  of  the  actors  are  supplied 
with  costumes  that  fit  correctly.  They  must  have 
costumes  in  readiness  to  replace  those  which  may  be 
soiled  or  torn  while  a movie  is  being  filmed.  Ward- 
robe men  must  be  capable  tailors  who  can  fit  and 
adjust  costumes.  They  must  be  well  informed  about 
the  type  and  style  of  clothes  worn  during  the  period 
in  which  the  action  called  for  by  the  movie  takes 
place. 
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Very  often  stars  supply  their  own  costumes  but 
studios  prefer  to  furnish  them.  Costumes  are 
assigned  to  actors  at  the  beginning  of  each  day’s 
work  and  must  be  returned  before  the  actors  leave 
the  lot. 

It  takes  years  of  study  and  research  as  well  as 
thousands  of  dollars  to  equip  a wardrobe  department. 

Looking  the  Part 

What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  make-up 
artists  prepare  the  actors  for  their  parts  in  the 
movies? 

In  the  make-up  department  lipsticks,  paints,  and 
pencils  are  used  to  make  the  actors  look  the  part  of 
characters  which  they  are  to  represent.  Make-up 
artists  can  bring  about  surprising  changes  in  people’s 
appearance.  A good-looking  young  lady  may  leave 
the  make-up  department  a wrinkled,  toothless  old 
woman.  A young  man  with  an  abundance  of  hair 
may  leave  the  department  looking  bald  and  wrinkled. 

If  a person  has  a small  nose  which  needs  to 
be  made  larger  for  the  part  he  is  playing,  it  is  built 
up  with  putty.  In  another  case  the  actor’s  nose 
may  be  too  large.  If  so,  it  is  treated  with  paints  to 
make  it  appear  smaller. 
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By  the  use  of  artificial  eyebrows,  wigs,  and  false 
teeth,  these  artists  can  create  a great  variety  of  char- 
acters. One  child  actress  is  reported  to  have  had 
five  or  six  sets  of  false  teeth  by  the  time  she  was  ten 
years  of  age.  They  were  made  by  expert  dentists 
and  fitted  over  her  own  teeth. 
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Hairdressing  is  an  important  part  of  make-up  work. 
Actors  must  have  their  hair  dressed  to  suit  the 
nationality  and  period  of  history  they  represent. 
Barbers  are  called  upon  to  shave  heads,  to  fit  wigs, 
and  to  dye  hair,  in  preparing  actors  for  the  roles 
which  they  are  to  play. 

A make-up  job  is  a long  and  tiresome  one,  and 
most  actors  allow  an  hour  or  more  for  this  part  of 
their  dressing.  In  some  moving  pictures  there  may 
be  a large  number  of  extras  or  characters  with  no 
speaking  parts,  who  will  require  costumes  and 
make-up  as  elaborate  as  do  the  leading  characters. 


The  All-important  Props 

What  are  some  of  the  things  that  would  be  found 
in  the  property  department? 

The  word  “prop,”  meaning  properties,  is  a term 
used  by  movie  and  theatrical  people.  It  means  all 
the  materials  required  for  the  staging  of  a movie  or 
a play.  These  include  furniture,  animals,  boats, 
wagons — in  fact,  everything  except  the  actors.  Such 
equipment  is  in  charge  of  the  property  department. 

This  department  of  a studio  may  occupy  a com- 
plete building  consisting  of  many  floors.  A great 
deal  of  storage  space  is  needed  to  care  for  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  articles  used  for  movie 
settings.  This  department  may  be  requested  to 
furnish  properties  for  palace,  church,  or  desert  scenes. 


Equipment  for  every  imaginable  set — from  stores, 
houses,  and  garages  to  circuses — may  be  found  in  a 
property  department.  All  articles  are  carefully 
indexed  and  stored  in  order  that  they  can  be  easily 
found  when  needed.  There  are  hundreds  of  shelves, 
cabinets,  and  closets,  all  marked  to  designate  the 
articles  which  they  contain.  Some  properties,  such 
as  boats,  wagons,  and  railway  cars,  are  too  large  to 
be  stored  in  a building  even  though  it  is  huge. 
These  things  must  be  stored  at  the  back  of  the 
studio  lot. 

Then,  too,  animals  come  under  the  care  of  the 
property  department.  Movie  companies  rent  ani- 
mals from  farms  near  by.  These  farms  have  mon- 
keys, bears,  tropical  birds,  and  many  other  animals 
raised  for  this  purpose. 

A special  property  man  is  in  charge  of  each  movie 
set  during  the  shooting  of  a picture.  He  is  respon- 
sible not  only  for  the  furnishings  of  a set,  such  as 
chairs,  tables,  lamps,  but  for  everything  needed  by 
the  actors.  He  supplies  books,  dishes,  telephones, 
newspapers,  flowers,  and  any  other  articles  that  may 
add  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  scene. 

Before  a picture  is  filmed,  the  property  man  looks 
over  the  story  very  carefully  in  order  to  become 
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familiar  with  every  detail  of  it.  He  lists  the  proper- 
ties needed  by  the  actors.  He  then  goes  to  the 
property  department  to  secure  these  articles.  A 
record  is  kept  of  all  items,  and  he  is  responsible  for 
them.  All  of  these  articles  are  placed  in  a large 
Cabinet,  mounted  on  wheels,  which  is  known  as  the 
“prop  box.” 

The  property  man  with  his  prop  box  must  be  on 
hand  whenever  a picture  for  which  he  is  responsible 
is  being  shot.  This  may  be  in  the  sound  stage,  on 
the  lot,  or  on  location. 

The  Research  Department 

Of  what  value  to  a movie  studio  is  the  research 
department? 

The  research  department  is  made  up  of  a group  of 
workers  who  look  up  information  about  various 
topics  of  importance  to  the  people  who  help  to  pro- 
duce moving  pictures.  This  department  is  con- 
stantly being  consulted  by  workers  from  the  make-up, 
the  wardrobe,  and  the  property  departments.  From 
the  time  that  a movie  script  is  written  to  its  final 
production,  the  research  staff  works  closely  with 
these  other  departments.  Directors,  writers,  and 
stars  frequently  consult  the  research  department. 
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The  wardrobe  department  may  wish  to  know  what 
kind  of  trousers  men  wore  in  1775,  or  during  what 
period  of  history  women  wore  hoop  skirts.  The 
property  department  may  ask  questions  such  as: 
What  color  automobile  license  plate  was  used  in 
Texas  in  1940?  What  type  of  gun  did  Buffalo  Bill 
carry?  The  make-up  artists  may  wish  information 
about  the  style  of  hairdress  in  Queen  Victoria’s  time 
or  the  style  of  clothes  worn  by  women  during  the 
Revolutionary  period  in  America. 


The  research  people  work  in  library  rooms  where 
there  are  shelves  lined  with  books,  and  huge  cabinets 
filled  with  pictures,  photographs,  and  clippings  on 
every  subject  about  which  a person  could  possibly 
inquire.  In  other  rooms  are  index  files  in  which 
information  on  any  topic  can  be  quickly  located. 
Telephone  messages  and  telegrams  are  sent  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  secure  information  which 
may  be  needed  in  a hurry. 

Certain  members  of  the  research  department  travel 
all  over  the  world  gathering  firsthand  information 
which  the  studio  staff  wishes  to  know.  The  research 
department  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  every  detail 
of  a movie,  such  as  the  make-up,  the  costumes,  and 
the  settings,  is  authentic. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  List  five  important  sets  which  would  be  needed 
in  filming  the  story  “Snow  Treasure.’’ 

2.  Draw  and  costume  one  character  from  the 
story.  See  if  the  rest  of  the  group  can  guess  the 
identity  of  your  character. 

3.  List  five  important  properties  which  would  be 
needed  in  filming  the  story. 
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Talking  about  the  Movies 


1.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  following 
terms: 


2.  With  what  department  or  departments  in  a 
movie  studio  do  you  associate  each  of  the  following: 


3.  What  is  the  work  of  the  property  man  who  is 
in  charge  of  a special  movie  set? 

4.  How  is  it  possible  to  locate  articles  quickly  in 
the  property  department? 

5.  How  do  workers  in  the  research  department 
secure  information  about  the  great  variety  of  topics 
on  which  they  must  be  informed? 

6.  Give  two  duties  of  the  workers  in  the  costume 
department. 

7.  Name  three  departments  which  would  have  to 
work  very  closely  with  the  research  department. 

8.  How  can  distance  be  shown  when  preparing  a 
stage  for  the  filming  of  a movie? 


a.  a take 

b.  a movie  lot 

c.  a set 


d.  a prop  box 

e.  period  clothing 

f.  props 


a.  sleigh  bells 

b.  a hoop  skirt 

c.  false  eyebrows 


d.  a railway  car 

e.  wigs 

f.  clippings 
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Using  What  You  Have  Read 


How  many  different  topics  did  you  read  about  on 
pages  55  to  64?  Be  prepared  to  talk  on  one  of  these 
topics. 

Copy  on  your  paper  the  following  outline.  Fill  in 
the  main  ideas  and  the  important  subheads,  using 
as  few  words  as  possible.  The  correct  number  of 
subheads  is  not  given.  You  will  have  to  decide  the 
number  to  include  under  each  main  idea. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

A. 

B. 
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Dictionary  Work 


1.  Make  as  many  new  words  as  you  can  from  each 
of  the  words  listed  below,  using  the  following 
prefixes  or  suffixes:  less,  some,  ment,  un,  er. 

life  tire  window  equip 

place  tooth  usual  produce 

2.  Write  the  opposites  of  the  following  words, 
using  the  prefixes  un,  in,  ir,  im: 

furnished  successful  effective 

responsible  important  practical 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  each  of  the  under- 
lined words?  Use  your  dictionary. 

a.  staff  members  e.  expert  dentists 

b.  carefully  indexed  f.  realistic  settings 

g.  years  of  research 


c.  equip  a department 

d.  details  of  a movie 


h.  capable  tailors 


4.  Rewrite  the  words  below,  leaving  spaces  between 
the  syllables.  Use  your  dictionary. 

a.  photographs  c.  inquire  e.  associate 

b.  cabinets  d.  department  f.  designate 

5.  Use  your  dictionary  to  find  where  the  accent 
should  be  placed  in  each  of  the  following  words: 

accommodate  electrician  localities 

artificial  variety  constructed 
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The  Make-up  Man 


I’d  like  to  be  a make-up  man 
At  a movie  studio 
I think  I’d  take  an  actress  first 
Some  famous  one,  you  know, 

And  turn  her  from  a princess  fair 
With  locks  of  yellow  gold 
Into  a dark-haired  gypsy  girl! 

Then  I might  take  an  old, 

Old  man  and  smooth  his  wrinkles  out 
So  he  would  look  so  handsome 
You’d  think  him  young,  no  doubt. 

Perhaps  I’d  change  a grandmother 
Into  a famous  queen, 

And  I could  brighten  up  a lot 
Of  faces  that  were  mean 
And  pinched  and  drawn  and  sad  and  blue. 
If  I could  be  a make-up  man, 

I’d  make  myself  up  too; 

I think  I’d  make  me  Superman — 

I wish  this  wish  were  true. 

— Jean  H.  Breig 
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HIGH  WATER 


Water’s  Power 


Water  is  necessary  to  people  all  over  the  world. 
It  is  useful  in  growing  food,  in  improving  health, 
homes,  communities,  and  in  operating  industries. 
Water  is  a source  of  power  for  good.  In  the  illus- 
trations on  this  page,  how  is  it  being  used?  Name 
some  of  the  uses  of  water  that  make  life  pleasant 
for  you.  How  does  it  help  to  improve  your  health? 
What  are  some  of  the  important  ways  in  which  it  is 
used  in  cities?  Of  what  use  is  it  to  industry? 


Water  may  also  be  a power  for  destruction.  It 
sometimes  endangers  lives,  destroys  property,  and 
interrupts  business.  The  picture  below  shows  a town 
along  the  Ohio  River  during  a flood.  When  the  water 
overflowed  the  riverbanks,  schools  and  houses  were 
damaged.  Tell  about  other  destruction  resulting 
from  uncontrolled  water  in  such  a community.  What 
do  you  think  might  have  caused  this  flood?  How 
might  it  have  been  prevented?  What  effect  would  it 
have  on  commerce  and  transportation? 
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This  is  a prosperous  farm.  The  family  enjoys  a 
comfortable  and  well-equipped  house.  The  fields  are 
green  with  growing  crops  which  will  be  sold  after  the 
harvest.  The  pastures  provide  food  for  livestock 
which  will  bring  good  prices  at  near-by  markets. 
How  does  water  contribute  to  the  comfort,  pleasure, 
and  productiveness  of  this  farm? 
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This  farm  is  a scene  of  tragedy.  The  water  from 
the  Arkansas  River  has  overflowed  the  levees,  which 
are  the  high  embankments  built  with  sacks  of  sand 
to  hold  the  water  in  the  river  channel.  How  has 
this  flood  affected  the  farmhouse,  land,  crops,  and 
livestock?  What  rivers,  in  addition  to  the  Arkansas 
and  the  Ohio,  have  had  disastrous  floods? 
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Water  is  important  to  health,  pleasure,  plant  life, 
and  industries.  It  must  be  stored  and  controlled 
to  be  most  helpful  to  people  everywhere.  What  are 
some  ways  in  which  it  may  be  stored,  and  released 
when  it  is  needed? 

As  you  read  the  story  “High  Water,”  you  will  find 
humorous  incidents  mixed  with  danger  and  disaster 
in  floodtime.  How  does  the  high  water  affect  the 
farmers,  the  merchant,  the  houses,  and  the  livestock 
in  this  story? 


High  Water 


At  the  corner  of  the  schoolyard  Carl  met  his 
brother  Guy.  “What’s  the  matter  with  you?”  asked 
Carl,  somewhat  crossly.  “I’ve  been  freezing  out  here, 
waiting  for  you.  We  have  two  miles  to  walk  and 
all  the  milking  to  do.” 

“The  sixth-grade  boys  were  writing  a letter  to 
Squeaky  Miller,”  explained  Guy.  “We  were  thanking 
him  for  having  the  measles  and  giving  us  this 
vacation.” 

“Oh,”  replied  Carl,  more  kindly,  “that  was  a good 
idea,  but  why  didn’t  you  let  the  seventh-grade  boys 
sign  it,  too?” 

“He’s  a sixth  grader,”  Guy  answered  proudly. 

Running  and  jogging  along,  occasionally  walking 
to  catch  their  breath,  the  boys  did  little  talking. 
They  soon  came  to  a long  lane  with  dead  cornfields 
on  both  sides,  and  to  a bridge  that  crossed  the  river. 

The  two  boys  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge 
and  looked  down  at  the  river  below. 

“The  water  is  still  rising,”  Carl  said. 

“It’s  a lot  higher  than  it  was,”  Guy  replied. 

In  the  summer  the  river  was  lazy  and  gentle. 
Sometimes  it  was  so  low  in  places  that  a man  could 
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wade  across  it.  This  once  lazy  river  was  now  over 
the  first  of  its  three  banks.  It  was  a rushing  current, 
filled  with  waterworn  logs  and  brush.  Water  swirled 
around  the  piers  of  the  bridge.  The  currents  met 
and  spun  each  other  into  funnels  that  would  have 
pulled  a strong  swimmer  under  the  surface. 

Guy  whistled  and  said,  “What  if  it  keeps  coming 
up  and  up  and  up?” 

“It  can’t  come  much  higher,”  Carl  answered. 
“If  it  gets  over  the  second  bank,  it  will  spread  for 
miles.  If  it  gets  over  the  third  bank,  it  will  spread 
to  the  hills,  and  it  would  take  a lot  of  water,  a 
million  gallons  or  more,  to  cover  all  that  ground.” 

Guy  shook  his  head.  “If  the  river  acts  like  this, 
who  can  tell  what  more  it  might  do?”  he  thought. 

They  continued  across  the  bridge  and  came  to 
Four  Corners.  There  was  a store  at  the  crossroads 
and  on  each  of  the  other  corners  was  a house.  The 
storekeeper’s  trade  depended  upon  the  people  who 
did  not  often  get  to  Pottsville  to  shop.  Mr.  Fursten 
sold  coffee,  sugar,  hardware,  soap,  cotton  cloth — 
practically  everything  except  pianos. 

In  front  of  the  store  they  stopped  and  called  to 
Phil,  a friend  of  Guy’s,  who  was  seated  upon  a burro 
named  Mexico. 
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“Hello,  Phil!”  shouted  Guy  and  Carl  together. 

Phil,  muffled  and  wrapped  until  he  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  a very  old  man,  seemed  to  be  resting 
and  thinking.  The  animal  under  him  was  resting 
and  thinking,  too. 

“Stopped  again?”  asked  Carl. 

“Yes.  Mexico  must  suddenly  have  had  an  idea.” 
The  small  burro  was  brown  and  white,  with  long 
ears  and  grave,  thoughtful  eyes.  He  was  staring 
straight  ahead,  paying  no  attention  to  anything.  He 
just  refused  to  budge. 

“Burros  are  funny,”  Carl  said,  “especially  your 
Mexico.” 

“Let’s  see  you  ride  him,  Phil,”  begged  Guy. 

The  boys  looked  smilingly  at  Phil  who  said,  “Ride 
Mexico  when  he’s  thinking!  You  couldn’t  move 
him  with  dynamite.” 

Guy  went  around  and  patted  the  burro’s  nose,  but 
beyond  blinking  his  eyes  once  or  twice,  Mexico  paid 
no  attention  to  him.  He  continued  to  reflect  about 
things  in  general.  Guy  took  the  bit  and  tried  to  lead 
him,  but  he  might  as  well  have  tried  to  lead  the 
surging  river. 

“It’s  no  use,”  said  Phil.  “When  he  gets  one  of 
his  spells,  he  just  wants  to  be  let  alone.” 
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“What  do  you  think  is  on  his  mind  this  time?” 
Carl  asked. 

“The  high  water,”  Phil  replied  promptly.  “See 
his  ears  cocked  at  the  river?  He  doesn’t  like  it.  He 
thinks  we  should  do  something  about  it.” 

“But  there’s  nothing  we  can  do,”  Guy  said. 
“He  should  know  that.” 

“It’s  hard  to  tell  what  a burro  knows,”  explained 
Phil.  “They’re  queer  animals.” 


“Sometime,  when  he  hasn’t  anything  on  his  mind, 
may  I ride  him?”  asked  Guy  timidly. 

“Of  course,  you  may  ride  him.  You  will  have  to 
be  prepared  for  anything  that  might  come  up.  Some- 
times he  will  run  a little  way,  but  you  can’t  tell  when 
he  will  stop.  If  he  stops,  you  can’t  make  him  move. 
It  might  be  suppertime  before  he  will  go  back  to  the 
stables.” 

Mr.  Fursten,  Phil’s  father,  came  out  with  some 
packages  and  gave  them  to  Carl  and  Guy.  “Your 
grandfather  wants  you  to  bring  these  home,”  he  said. 

When  the  boys  started  off  Carl  called,  “We’re  on 
vacation  because  Squeaky  has  the  measles.”  Then 
he  added,  “We’ll  come  back  tomorrow,  Phil.” 

“If  I’m  not  right  around  here,  you’ll  see  me  some- 
where sitting  on  Mexico,”  Phil  responded. 

As  the  boys  started  up  the  lane  Carl  spoke  sol- 
emnly, “The  river’s  coming  up  more  than  an  inch 
an  hour.  I saw  it  on  the  stones  of  the  pier  at  this 
end.  It  has  risen  almost  a foot  since  we  came  over 
this  morning.” 

“It  can’t  reach  us,”  said  Guy.  “Grandpa’s  house 
and  most  of  his  farm  are  on  the  hill  above  the  river.” 

“I  know,  but  it  might  do  a lot  of  damage  in  the 
village.  If  it  does  get  above  the  last  bank,  it  has 
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to  spread  out  over  the  fields,  which  means  that  some 
of  the  farmers’  houses  might  be  damaged.” 

Lee,  the  hired  man,  met  them  in  the  barnyard. 
“I  hear  you’re  having  a vacation,”  he  called,  and 
made  his  face  look  very  sad. 

They  laughed  at  his  expression  and  shouted,  “Two 
whole  weeks!” 

Lee  shook  his  head.  “Well,  if  you  don’t  get 
measles,  you  stand  a fair  chance  of  being  drowned  in 
the  flood.” 

The  fat,  good-natured  housekeeper  met  them  at 
the  door.  “Hurry  into  your  overalls,  and  go  out  and 
help  Lee  with  the  chores.” 

“Aunt  Elma!”  began  Guy.  “The  river’s  rising  an 
inch  a minute.  We  had  to  stay  and  see  it!” 

“Go  on!  If  it  came  up  that  fast  it’d  be  over  Pikes 
Peak  by  morning.  An  inch  a minute!”  she  chuckled. 

“He  means  an  inch  an  hour,”  Carl  said,  skinning 
out  of  his  school  shirt  as  he  ran  upstairs. 

After  supper  Grandpa  called  to  the  boys,  “I  want 
you  to  come  with  Lee  and  me.  We’re  going  to  look 
at  the  river.” 

Although  Grandpa  was  more  than  eighty  years 
old,  he  did  nearly  as  much  work  on  the  farm  as  anyone 
else  and  had  a tremendous  interest  in  everything. 
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“Yes,  sir.  When  do  we  start?”  the  boys  replied 
eagerly. 

“The  report  from  Pottsville  says  it’s  still  raining 
in  the  northwest,  and  the  river  is  going  to  be  higher 
than  we’ve  ever  seen  it.  I want  you  boys  to  remem- 
ber all  about  it.” 

Halfway  down  the  long  lane  to  the  river,  they 
could  hear  the  noise  of  the  rushing  water  and  the 
crashing  of  the  driftwood.  It  made  them  feel  as 
though  the  world  were  coming  to  an  end.  The 
second  bank,  where  the  boys  had  cut  fish  poles  last 
summer,  was  now  under  water. 

They  stopped  at  the  sloping  edge  of  the  third 
bank,  so  grassy  in  the  summer,  and  watched  the 
muddy  water  whirl  by,  two  or  three  feet  below  them. 


“Lee,  test  the  rise  of  the  water,”  directed  Grandpa. 

Since  boyhood,  Lee  had  worked  on  Grandpa’s 
farm,  and  he  always  knew  exactly  what  the  old  gentle- 
man wanted  and  why.  He  found  a strong  stick,  cut 
a notch  in  it,  and  stuck  it  into  the  mud.  The  notch 
just  touched  the  water’s  edge. 

Grandpa  took  out  his  watch.  For  fifteen  minutes 
they  waited  anxiously  and  noted  the  water  creeping 
up  the  stick,  ever  so  slowly. 

“All  right,”  called  Grandpa. 

Lee  took  out  the  stick  and  indicated  the  wet  edge 
with  his  finger. 

Grandpa  looked  at  it  closely^  “I  think  it  is  a good 
half  inch.  What  do  you  make  it,  Lee?” 

“Five-eighths,”  Lee  replied,  measuring  between 
the  notch  and  the  wet  spot. 

“The  rate  of  rise  seems  to  have  doubled  since  two 
o’clock,  and  it  is  still  raining  in  the  northwest.  The 
water  will  come  up  over  the  lower  fields,  perhaps 
endangering  lives,”  Grandpa  said.  “You  had  better 
go  down  and  see  if  Fursten  needs  help  in  moving  his 
stock  from  the  lower  shelves.” 

“I  think  he  will,”  Lee  said  gloomily.  He  was 
proud  of  his  predictions.  When  things  turned  out 
badly,  he  got  credit  for  having  “a  good  head  on  his 
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shoulders.”  When,  on  the  other  hand,  they  turned 
out  well,  people  were  so  pleased  that  they  forgot 
what  he  had  said.  He  was  gloomiest  of  all  about  Carl 
and  Guy  because  they  were  his  favorites.  The  boys 
were  so  used  to  hearing  that  they  would  never 
“amount  to  a hill  of  beans”  that  they  only  laughed 
at  him. 

Lee  always  spoke  solemnly.  This  amused  the 
boys  greatly  because  they  knew  he  enjoyed  a joke  as 
well  as  anyone.  Once  they  had  caught  him  “running 
the  legs  off”  the  chickens  by  swinging  an  ear  of  corn 
on  a string  from  the  roof  of  the  hen  house.  When 
they  asked  him  what  he  was  doing,  he  pretended  that 
he  was  supposed  to  develop  the  chickens  to  improve 
the  drumsticks  which  they  would  eat  later. 
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The  river  would  surely  come  up  and  drown  them 
all,  Lee  predicted.  The  fact  that  it  would  have  to 
cover  half  the  state  to  get  near  the  house  on  the 
hill  couldn’t  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  gloom. 

“May  we  go  along  to  Fursten’s  store  and  help?” 
Carl  asked  his  grandfather. 

Grandpa  hesitated  for  a minute.  “I  guess  it’s  safe. 
We  have  a good  strong  bridge  over  the  creek.  Why 
not  bring  Phil  and  Mexico  back  to  spend  the  night?” 

The  boys  agreed  and  started  for  the  store.  Upon 
their  arrival  Mr.  Fursten  greeted  them  heartily. 
With  the  help  of  Phil  and  the  clerk,  he  was  working 
at  top  speed,  moving  dry  goods  that  would  be  ruined 
by  water.  These  things  they  put  on  the  top  shelves, 
while  the  canned  goods  were  piled  on  the  floor. 

Lee  pulled  off  his  jacket  and  began  tossing  sacks 
of  sugar  to  the  clerk  who  was  standing  with  one  foot 
on  the  counter  and  the  other  on  a shelf.  The  boys 
began  piling  glass  and  china  carefully  on  the  floor. 
They  turned  pitchers  and  buckets  on  their  sides  so 
that  they  would  fill  up  immediately  with  water  and 
not  float  around. 

“What’s  the  latest  news?”  Lee  inquired. 

“Bad,”  answered  Mr.  Fursten  in  a worried  voice. 
“It’s  rising  all  along  the  river.” 
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Usually  several  farmers  were  loitering  around  the 
stove,  talking  about  crops  and  the  weather.  Tonight, 
however,  those  who  came  made  their  purchases  and 
hurried  off,  after  only  a few  words  about  the  rising 
river.  They  had  cattle  and  equipment  to  move 
from  the  lowlands  to  the  hill  pastures. 

When  the  supplies  had  all  been  moved  to  safety, 
Mr.  Fursten  said,  “If  the  water  gets  high  enough  to 
do  any  damage  now,  it  will  take  the  whole  store 
away.  Let’s  go  to  the  house  and  have  Mama  fix  us 
some  cookies  and  chocolate.  Then  we’d  all  better 
start  up  the  hill  before  the  water  covers  the  road.” 
The  first  floor  of  the  Fursten  house  was  almost 
bare,  as  nearly  everything  had  been  moved  upstairs. 
The  kitchen  stove,  however,  was  still  in  its  usual 
place.  Mrs.  Fursten  made  chocolate  and  they  all 
gathered  round. 

“Listen!”  said  Mr.  Fursten  suddenly.  “I  hear 
water  and  it  sounds  close!” 

“You  had  better  get  your  things  together,”  Lee 
said  calmly.  “I’ll  hitch  Old  Mike  to  your  surrey  and 
we’ll  start  as  soon  as  you  are  ready.  I’d  take  every- 
thing I could  pack,  because  this  river’s  going  to  get  a 
lot  higher  before  it  gets  lower,”  he  added  as  he  started 
for  the  stable. 
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“One  thing  I like  about  Lee,”  Mr.  Fursten  com- 
mented, “is  that  he’s  always  so  cheerful!  When  he 
sees  a small  fire,  he  says  it’s  a volcano.  If  he  stubbed 
his  toe,  he’d  go  to  the  doctor  to  have  his  leg  set. 
Still,  I think  he’s  right  this  time.  We  had  better 
plan  to  spend  the  night  at  Grandpa’s.  Get  your 
things  ready,  Phil,  while  Mama  and  I pack.” 

Suddenly  Phil  thought  of  Mexico.  “What  about 
my  burro?” 

“Get  Mexico  and  hitch  him  behind  the  surrey,” 
Mr.  Fursten  replied. 

The  three  boys  rushed  to  the  stable.  Phil  called 
to  Lee,  who  had  reached  the  gate  with  Old  Mike 
and  the  surrey,  “We  came  to  get  Mexico.  We  can 
tie  him  to  the  surrey.” 

Lee  answered,  “Where  is  that  mouse  you  call  a 
burro?” 

“He’s  right  here  but  he  won’t  move,”  cried  Phil. 

Lee  lifted  the  burro’s  front  feet  off  the  ground  and 
turned  him  around  so  that  he  could  be  saddled. 
“That’ll  show  you,  you  mouse,”  he  said,  not  feeling 
too  pleased  with  Mexico. 

Phil  said  timidly,  “Lee,  if  you  don’t  watch  out 
he’ll  start  thinking,  and  then  we  won’t  be  able  to 
budge  him.” 
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Lee  paid  no  attention  to  this  warning.  He 
buckled  the  strap  which  held  the  saddle.  Mexico 
pushed  out  his  stomach  as  far  as  he  could,  so  that 
the  strap  around  it  would  be  loose  when  Lee  finished. 
The  burro  soon  found,  however,  that  Lee  knew  that 
trick,  for  he  pushed  his  knuckles  into  the  animal’s 
sides,  and  as  soon  as  Mexico  took  a breath,  Lee 
tightened  the  strap.  This  unexpected  trick  made 
up  Mexico’s  mind.  He  flat-hoofedly  refused  to  take 
a step. 

“Come  on,  Mexico!”  yelled  Lee.  “Do  you  want 
to  stay  here  and  have  turtles  pinching  you?  Have 
you  decided  to  be  a catfish?” 

Mexico’s  pride  was  hurt.  A dreamy  expression 
came  into  his  eyes. 

“I  know  that  look,”  moaned  Phil.  “He’s  think- 
ing and  he  won’t  move.” 

“Oh,  yes,  he  will,”  Lee  replied  calmly.  Then  he 
tied  one  end  of  a spare  bridle  strap  to  the  square  oil 


lamp  on  the  rear  of  the  surrey  and  the  other  end  to 
Mexico’s  bit  ring. 

“Giddap!”  he  called  to  Old  Mike,  and  the  big  red 
horse  started  forward,  drawing  the  surrey  behind 
him.  Mexico  was  jerked  two  or  three  steps  before 
he  knew  what  had  happened.  When  he  realized 
how  he  had  been  tricked,  he  braced  his  feet,  spread- 
ing the  front  ones  ahead  of  him,  as  Old  Mike  pulled. 
The  lamp  to  which  he  was  tied  turned  over  and 
went  out.  Then  the  strap  broke,  releasing  Mexico 
who  went  back  to  his  hay. 

“The  hard-headed,  long-eared  mouse!”  said  Lee. 
“I’ll  have  to  come  back  and  get  him.  I’ll  ride  back 
on  Old  Mike  and  bring  a good  strong  halter.” 

He  stopped  at  the  house  to  load  the  trunk  and 
other  valuable  things  into  the  surrey.  Then  he 
drove  off  with  Mrs.  Fursten. 

“I’ll  be  back,”  he  called.  “Try  to  stay  afloat.” 

Mr.  Fursten  turned  to  the  boys  and  said,  “Now 
let’s  see  about  Mexico.” 

From  the  stable  Mexico  could  hear  them  tramping 
through  the  puddles.  He  knew  he  wouldn’t  get  a 
decent  night’s  rest.  The  saddle  and  bridle  bothered 
him.  The  water,  so  good  to  drink,  was  making  a 
terrible  noise,  and  he  wanted  to  sleep. 
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When  the  voices  of  the  boys  and  Mr.  Fursten 
seemed  to  be  coming  nearer,  Mexico  closed  his  eyes 
and  pretended  to  be  asleep.  Mr.  Fursten  soon  fixed 
that.  He  gave  Mexico  a good  loud  spank  and  said, 
‘Come  on,  old"  fellow,  we’ve  got  to  get  out  of  here.” 

“Tramping  around  the  country  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night,”  thought  Mexico.  “Why  don’t  they 
all  go  to  bed?”  He  set  his  jaws  and  pulled  back  on 
the  bridle  which  Mr.  Fursten  was  tugging  gently 
but  firmly.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  straight 
ahead  but  did  not  move. 

Soon  Lee  was  back,  riding  Old  Mike  and  leading 
two  saddled  horses.  “We’ve  got  to  get  away,”  he 
cried.  “The  river  is  rising  a foot  an  hour  and  is 
spreading  rapidly.  This  is  not  like  emptying  a 
washtub!” 

He  threw  a halter  over  Mexico’s  head  and  tightened 
it.  Without  choking  the  burro,  it  would  pull  him 
along  whether  he  wanted  to  go  or  not. 

“You  take  Phil  on  Nellie,”  he  directed  Mr.  Fur- 
sten. “Carl  and  Guy  can  ride  Old  Mike,  and  I’ll 
manage  this  hairy  turtle  that  Phil  calls  Mexico.  I’ll 
go  ahead,  and  you  boys  keep  close  behind  Mexico. 
Maybe  it  will  frighten  him  enough  to  keep  him 
moving.” 
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The  rope  tightened  and  pulled  Mexico  around  to 
face  the  door.  He  wasn’t  the  least  bit  afraid  of  big 
horses,  but  it  was  wet  outside  and  he  wasn’t  going  one 
step.  He  squatted  a bit  on  his  hind  legs  and  braced 
his  feet,  but  he  slid  across  the  straw  and  dirt  until  his 
front  hoofs  struck  the  oak  log  under  the  door.  The 
next  moment  he  was  outside  and  in  the  water.  If  he 
had  been  thinking  before,  he  was  thinking  twice  as 
hard  now  that  another  trick  had  been  played  on  him. 

Mexico’s  thinking  didn’t  do  much  good,  however. 
With  the  big  horse  pulling  his  halter,  he  advanced 
about  two  hundred  yards  before  the  real  trouble 
occurred.  Lee  had  brought  a new  halter  that 
wouldn’t  break,  but  he  had  forgotten  that  new  rope 
stretches  when  wet.  As  they  left  the  water  and 
reached  dry  ground  again,  Mexico  found  firm  foot- 
ing. With  a jerk  the  halter  came  over  his  ears,  and 
he  scampered  away.  He  was  mad  at  everyone  and 
he  wanted  to  get  back  to  his  quiet  stable.  Every 
time  he  tried  to  turn  back,  however,  he  ran  into  the 
river,  and  the  water  was  cold. 

“High  water!  High  water!”  Phil  shouted  after 
him.  Mexico  had  heard  these  words  often  and  he 
didn’t  like  them.  They  meant  cold  water.  He 
finally  gave  up  the  struggle  and  paused  on  a dry  spot. 
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“Never  mind,  Phil,”  called  Lee.  “He’s  out  of 
danger  now.  In  the  morning  I’ll  come  down  and 
catch  him.  When  I do  I’ll  tell  him  exactly  what  I 
think  of  him.  And  next  spring  I’m  going  to  put 
pepper  on  his  carrots!” 

Soon  they  were  all  gathered  in  front  of  the  big  fire 
in  Grandpa’s  house.  They  talked  about  the  houses 
the  flood  might  reach,  the  damage  it  might  cause, 
and  the  floods  on  the  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  and  the 
Mississippi  about  which  they  had  heard. 

Although  the  boys  awakened  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, Lee  was  up  first.  “The  river  came  up  a good 
five  feet  during  the  night,”  he  reported.  “Four 
Comers  is  under  four  feet  of  water.” 

Phil  seemed  worried.  “Then  it  would  be  over 
Mexico’s  head  because  he’s  not  that  high.” 

“Mexico  was  headed  uphill,  and  he’ll  know  enough 
to  stay  out  of  water,”  Lee  said.  “We’ll  take  the 
flatboat  and  go  for  him  as  soon  as  you  finish  your 
breakfast.” 

When  the  boys  were  in  the  boat,  they  felt  as  though 
their  lazy  river  had  become  an  ocean.  The  water 
was  high  in  the  Fursten  store  and  house.  Only  the 
chimneys  and  the  upper  floors  were  above  it.  Pad- 
dling very  slowly,  Lee  steered  the  boat  toward  the 
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hill  where  the  little  schbolhouse  stood.  The  water 
was  swirling  all  around  it,  but  in  the  doorway,  two 
steps  above  the  water,  Phil  saw  a brown  and  white 
burro.  “Mexico!”  he  yelled. 

“Guess  he’s  going  to  school  to  improve  his  think- 
ing,” Lee  commented.  “Well,  he  should!” 

“What  in  the  world  shall  we  do  now?”  Phil  asked. 
“Do  you  suppose  we  could  get  him  up  on  the  roof?” 
“That’s  an  idea,”  Lee  replied,  “but  I think  we’d 
better  give  him  a tow  back  to  dry  land.” 

Phil  put  the  halter  around  Mexico’s  head,  but  Lee 
had  difficulty  in  pulling  him.  Although  he  tugged 
and  tugged,  Mexico’s  feet  remained  on  the  steps. 
Finally  Lee  gave  a quick  jerk  and  Mexico  lost  his 
footing,  tumbling  into  the  water.  His  nose  went 
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under,  but  he  came  up  thinking  and  swimming.  He 
was  as  mad  as  a burro  could  be.  He  paddled  his 
front  feet  enough  to  keep  his  head  above  water,  but 
he  had  a definite  feeling  that  if  he  must  go  where  he 
had  no  wish  to  go,  someone  would  have  to  drag  him. 
Lee  did  his  best,  but  he  liked  Mexico  less  and  less 
when  he  realized  that  the  burro  had  stopped  swim- 
ming. In  spite  of  the  cold  Lee  perspired,  for  pulling 
a stubborn  burro  against  his  will  is  no  easy  job. 

Suddenly  Mexico  saw  dry  land,  and  the  little  burro 
began  to  swim  with  all  his  might.  Lee  just  had 
time  to  draw  in  his  oars,  leap  to  the  back  of  the  boat, 
and  catch  the  rope  Phil  was  holding.  He  quickly 
looped  it  over  the  ring  peg  and  made  it  secure. 

“Watch  out!”  Lee  yelled.  “Lean  to  the  left!” 


The  boat  swung  round  and  started  for  shore  under 
“one-burro-power,”  but  the  moment  Mexico’s  feet 
touched  the  ground,  it  was  more  like  forty  horse- 
power. When  the  boat  hit  the  bank,  Lee  jumped  out. 

“Look!”  Lee  said.  “Mexico  pulled  the  boat  in 
backwards.  The  mouse!  The  hairy  turtle!” 

But  Mexico  had  found  a little  patch  of  hay  and 
was  very  busy.  He  never  argued.  He  just  hoped 
he  would  never  again  hear  “high  water!” 

Discussing  the  Story 

1.  Tell  the  funniest  incident  in  this  story. 

2.  Choose  one  of  the  following  and  tell  the  damage 
suffered  by  each  in  this  flood: 

a.  the  community  c.  houses 

b.  business  d.  soil 

3.  Discuss  the  parts  of  the  story  which  show: 

a.  thoughtfulness  c.  stubbornness 

b.  fearlessness  d.  neighborliness 

4.  What  human  characteristics  did  Mexico  show? 

5.  Why  do  you  think  the  boys  liked  Lee? 

6.  Can  you  tell  a personal  incident  which  was 
serious,  perhaps  dangerous,  and  yet  had  a humorous 
side? 
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Word  Study 


1.  Each  of  the  words  below  has  more  than  one 
meaning.  Write  sentences  to  show  different  mean- 
ings for  each  word. 

muffle  credit  counter  tramp  spells 

2.  List  the  words  in  the  story  which  refer  to  floods 
and  water,  such  as: 

disastrous  whirled 

3.  Write  as  many  words  as  you  can  that  mean 
almost  the  same  as  each  of  the  following  words: 

serious  timidly  destruction  scamper 

4.  Explain  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following 
groups  of  words  taken  from  the  story: 

a.  He  might  as  well  try  to  lead  the  surging  river. 

b.  “Amount  to  a hill  of  beans” 

c.  When  he  sees  a small  fire,  he  says  it’s  a volcano. 

d.  Mexico  continued  to  reflect. 

e.  “One-burro-power”  and  forty  horsepower 

f.  In  the  summer  the  river  was  lazy  and  gentle. 

5.  Use  your  dictionary  to  find  the  meanings  of  each 
of  the  words  below.  Write  a sentence  using  each 
word. 

funnel  chores  dynamite  commented 

argued  whirl  source  predictions 
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Controlling  Water 

Floods  and  Forests 

How  important  are  forests  in  controlling  water? 

What  caused  the  flood  at  Four  Corners  about 
which  you  have  just  read?  Probably  the  first  thing 
that  occurred  to  you  was  too  much  rain.  Rain  had 
a big  part  in  it,  but  rain  alone  did  not  cause  it. 

One  thing  that  helped  to  cause  this  flood  and  other 
floods  in  our  country  is  what  we,  the  American  peo- 
ple, have  done  to  our  forests.  We  have  cut  too  many 
trees  from  mountains,  hills,  slopes,  and  valleys  in  all 
parts  of  our  country.  Then,  too,  forest  fires  have 
destroyed  the  trees  and  the  grass  covering  of  the 
soil.  Almost  before  we  realized  what  was  happening, 
we  had  millions  of  acres  without  trees,  without  young 
growth  or  vegetation  to  hold  the  water.  When  rain 
fell,  the  water  ran  rapidly  over  the  surface  of  the  land 
toward  small  streams.  These  streams  rushed  into 
rivers,  causing  them  to  overflow.  Deforestation,  the 
destruction  of  trees  and  vegetation  that  makes  water 
run  instead  of  walk,  is  another  reason  for  floods. 

Forests  alone  will  not  stop  a flood,  but  they  will 
help  to  check  the  flow  of  water.  Every  tiny  root, 
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every  leaf,  every  twig  on  a tree  demands  water,  and 
a forest  of  trees  requires  a great  deal  of  water. 
Sometimes  we  say  that  trees  are  always  thirsty. 

Besides  drinking  in  large  amounts  of  water,  trees 
do  something  else  of  importance  in  controlling 
water.  A dense  or  thick  growth  of  trees,  with 
their  branches  and  leaves,  checks  the  force  of  the 
falling  rain  before  it  hits  the  soil.  Each  leaf  that 
drops  is  useful  if  allowed  to  lie  where  it  falls. 
Leaves  and  blades  of  grass  set  up  tiny  barriers  and 
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small  dams  that  hold  water.  These  are  very  small 
dams,  but  millions  of  them  slow  down  the  headlong 
rush  of  rainwater  that  carries  away  the  soil. 

When  rain  falls  in  a forest,  much  of  the  faller 
water  soaks  into  the  spongy  forest  soil,  and  then 
flows  out  gradually  to  springs  and  small  streams. 
A thick  carpet  of  leaves  and  twigs  slowly  filters  the 
water  down  into  the  soil,  which  is  anchored  by  mil- 
lions of  interlocking  roots  to  the  rocks  below.  When 
you  ride  through  a forested  area,  you  may  see  the 
forest  carpet,  the  interlocking  roots,  the  rocks,  and 
the  springs. 


The  three  cedar  trees  in  the  picture  above  are  in 
the  middle  of  a ten-acre  gully.  The  soil  around  them 
has  been  melted  away  like  sugar  when  water  touches 
it.  The  matted  roots  of  the  cedars,  with  the  decayed 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  of  the  old  forest  floor, 
hold  together  the  little  island  of  soil.  All  around 
this  little  island  can  be  seen  the  destruction  of  soil 
brought  about  by  uncontrolled  water  washing  out 
gullies.  Each  time  it  rains,  water  rushes  through 
such  gullies,  eating  away  more  of  the  good  earth. 
This  washed-out  soil  is  carried  down  streams,  and 
silt  fills  the  river  channels,  thus  causing  water  to 
overflow  the  riverbanks. 
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The  upper  picture  on  this  page  shows  gullies  just 
before  they  were  planted  with  black  locust  seedlings. 
The  lower  picture  shows  the  same  land  eighteen 
months  later.  The  roots  of  these  trees  penetrated 
the  earth  and  checked  the  washing  away  of  soil. 
Tree  planting  helps  to  heal  gullies,  hold  back  water, 
and  anchor  the  soil.  Within  a few  years,  fence  posts 
or  logs  for  lumber  may  be  cut  and  sold  from  such 
replanted  areas.  Many  regions  of  our  country  are 
carrying  on  reforestation  projects  similiar  to  this. 


The  washing  away  of  soil  in  this  manner  is  called 
erosion.  Another  form  of  erosion  takes  place  on  gently 
sloping  farm  lands,  if  proper  plowing  and  planting 
are  not  done  to  hold  the  soil  and  water.  Farm  lands 
of  this  type  have  a thin  covering  of  soil  spread  over 
them  like  a sheet.  Rains  may  wash  away  an  entire 
layer  of  topsoil  from  these  fields.  This  is  called 
sheet  erosion,  which  is  just  as  serious  as  the  deep-cut 
gullies.  Better  farming  methods  will  help  to  save 
the  topsoil  and  control  floods.  In  the  next  section 
of  this  book  you  will  learn  more  about  soil  conserva- 
tion and  better  farming  methods. 

Besides  helping  to  control  water,  planted  forests, 
properly  cut  and  thinned,  benefit  everyone.  They 
supply  materials  for  industries,  such  as  railroad  and 
telephone  companies,  furniture  manufacturing,  tan- 
ning extract  plants,  and  paper  milling.  Some  products 
of  our  forests  much  in  use  are  turpentine,  oils, 
paper,  and  maple  sugar. 

Can  you  think  of  enjoying  a picnic  without  trees? 
Every  park,  camping  place,  or  picnic  ground  has 
trees  to  provide  shade  and  beauty  for  people  to 
enjoy.  Trees  also  provide  homes  and  shelter  for 
wild  life.  Thus  forests  serve  the  American  people  in 
many  ways  that  give  pleasure  as  well  as  profit. 
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Using  What  Yon  Have  Read 

1.  Prepare  a talk  on  the  importance  of  forests  in 
controlling  water.  Copy  on  your  paper  the  three 
topics  below  and  list  the  facts  you  learned  as  you 
read  these  pages.  Use  as  few  words  as  possible. 

Causes  of  floods  are: 

a.  c. 

b.  d. 

Rain  water  can  be  controlled  by: 

a.  c. 

b.  d. 

Benefits  provided  by  forests  are: 

a.  c. 

b.  d. 

Keep  your  lists.  You  will  need  them  later. 

2.  Discuss  the  following  questions  with  your  class: 

a.  How  have  our  forests  been  destroyed? 

b.  Why  do  you  think  we  have  been  so  un- 
concerned about  our  forests  until  recent  years? 

c.  How  do  forests  serve  you  and  your  com- 
munity? 

d.  For  what  purposes  are  reforestation  pro- 
jects planned? 
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Water  Storage  and  Floods 

How  does  stored  water  help  to  control  floods? 

An  excess  of  water,  whether  from  rain  or  melted 
snow,  causes  streams  and  rivers  to  overflow  if  there 
are  no  storage  places  and  dams  to  hold  them  back. 
Check  dams  of  leaves,  twigs,  brush,  vegetation,  and 
trees  help  to  control  the  flow  of  water.  Beaver  dams 
help  to  slow  down  the  water  flowing  from  small 
streams  into  rivers.  Artificial  dams  and  storage 
lakes  control  large  quantities  of  water.  Only  a few 
of  the  river  systems  in  our  country  have  a sufficient 
number  of  dams  to  store  and  control  the  water  at 
floodtime.  More  storage  space  for  this  excess  water 
will  aid  in  flood  control. 

Disastrous  floods  have  cost  the  American  people 
millions  of  dollars.  These  floods  disturb  business, 
close  factories,  and  interrupt  the  service  of  railroads 
and  power  and  telephone  lines.  They  also  damage 
thousands  of  acres  of  growing  crops. 

High  embankments,  called  levees,  have  been  built 
along  the  riverbanks  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to 
keep  floodwaters  from  overflowing.  When  levees 
break,  serious  floods  occur  which  damage  property 
and  cause  loss  of  life. 
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To  control  and  store  excess  water,  dams  and  arti- 
ficial lakes  have  been  constructed.  Sometimes  a dam 
may  serve  more  than  one  purpose.  A dam  built 
mainly  for  flood  control  may  furnish  power  for  gen- 
erating plants  which,  in  turn,  are  sources  of  electrical 
supply  for  industry.  Examples  of  this  are  the  dams 
on  the  Tennessee  River.  At  other  times  a dam  may 
be  built  as  part  of  an  irrigation  project  and  yet  offer 
a source  of  power.  Boulder  Dam  on  the  Colorado 
River  is  an  example  of  this.  Grand  Coulee  Dam  is 
the  key  to  the  development  of  power  on  the  Colum- 
bia River.  A number  of  dams  regulate  the  flow  of 
the  Columbia  River,  provide  water  for  irrigation, 
and  develop  electrical  power.  The  waters  of  other 
American  rivers  likewise  are  being  regulated  for 
farming  and  commercial  use. 

Do  you  wonder  how  man  can  control  water  behind 
big  dams?  By  collecting  and  storing  water  during 
periods  of  heavy  rainfall,  the  dams  help  to  prevent 
floods.  In  dry  seasons  water  is  released  gradually 
to  irrigate  land  and  keep  river  channels  deep  enough 
for'  boat  travel.  Power  that  would  otherwise  go  to 
waste  is  harnessed  to  generate  electricity.  Thus, 
man  controls  this  stored  water,  releases  it  when 
needed,  and  makes  it  work  for  him. 
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THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY 


On  the  map  above  is  shown  the  Tennessee  River 
with  its  tributaries  and  series  of  dams.  Locate  the 
two  tributaries,  the  Clinch  and  the  Powell.  The 
forested  area  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  known  as 
its  watershed.  The  Tennessee  River  flows  into  the 
Ohio  just  before  that  river  joins  the  Mississippi. 
Serious  floods  that  have  occurred  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tennessee  have  contributed  floodwaters  to  both 
the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  rivers. 
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During  one  of  these  flood  periods  the  Norris  Dam, 
a large  dam  on  the  Tennessee  River,  held  back 
enough  water  to  lower  the  flood  at  Cairo  by  half  a 
foot.  (Locate  Norris  Dam  and  Cairo  on  the  map, 
page  105.)  These  six  inches  saved  Cairo  from  the 
flood. 

Norris  Dam  has  a spillway  higher  than  Niagara 
Falls  and  holds  back  the  waters  of  the  Clinch  and 
the  Powell  rivers.  Twenty-nine  dams  in  all  control 
the  water  which  flows  into  the  Tennessee  River. 
The  organization  that  planned,  built,  and  now  directs 
the  operation  of  these  dams  is  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  (commonly  known  as  the  TV  A). 


The  picture  above  shows  Norris  Lake  just  behind 
the  dam.  This  lake  covers  34,000  acres  and  extends 
for  a distance  of  fifty  miles  along  two  rivers.  Before 
the  government  acquired  this  area,  hundreds  of 
people  lived  there  and  farmed  the  land  now  covered 
by  this  lake. 

Heavy  rains  and  melting  snow  cause  water  to  rush 
down  into  the  Tennessee  River  from  all  its  tribu- 
taries. Before  the  dams  were  built,  this  would  have 
meant  dangerous  floods  and  millions  of  dollars  of 
damage. 
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Now,  with  numerous  dams  across  the  rivers  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  floods  can  be  prevented.  Orders 
go  out  from  the  central  control  office  to  every  tribu- 
tary dam.  Such  a message  as,  “Hold  back  all  the 
water  of  the  Hiwassee  River.  Keep  it  out  of  the 
Tennessee,’’  is  flashed  to  the  operator  in  the  control 
room  of  Hiwassee  Dam. 

When  the  operator  presses  a button,  like  magic  the 
big  steel  gates  are  closed.  Water  that  might  be  a 
source  of  destruction  is  stored  in  the  lake  back  of 
Hiwassee  Dam  and  held  there  until  it  is  needed  at 
some  future  time. 

At  the  same  time,  to  Cherokee  Dam  on  the 
Holston  River  goes  the  message,  “Keep  back  the 
waters  of  the  Holston.  Do  not  release  until  danger 
is  past.” 

To  dams  farther  down  the  river  messages  would 
be,  “Release  water  to  make  room  for  water  from 
above.” 

Each  day  during  the  danger  period  of  floods,  men 
at  the  control  instruments  of  every  dam  receive 
orders  about  the  water.  Thus  the  Tennessee  River 
and  its  tributaries  are  controlled.  A flood  is  pre- 
vented. There  is  no  destruction,  no  loss  of  life,  no 
loss  of  time  from  work. 
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The  Kentucky  Dam,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tennessee  River  where  it  joins  the  Ohio,  stores 
enough  water  to  reduce  or  help  prevent  some  floods 
on  the  Mississippi.  When  the  Kentucky  Dam  is 
operated  with  the  other  dams  on  the  Tennessee  and 
its  tributaries,  the  height  of  the  floodwaters  from 
Cairo,  Illinois,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River 
is  lowered  as  much  as  three  feet.  (Locate  these 
dams  on  the  map,  page  105.) 

This  control  of  water  saves  lives,  houses,  cities, 
land,  and  industries.  Some  sections  of  railroads  that 
run  through  the  Mississippi  Valley  have  been  cov- 
ered with  floodwaters  each  year.  With  the  lowering 
of  floodwaters,  there  will  be  less  repairing  of  tracks, 
fewer  washouts  from  rushing  water,  and  greater 
safety  for  people.  Railroad  companies  are  only  one 
of  the  industries  that  are  saved  millions  of  dollars 
by  the  operation  of  the  dams  in  the  Tennessee  River 
Valley. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  tamed  a river 
and  its  four  main  tributaries  which  flow  through 
seven  southeastern  states.  It  has  improved  living 
conditions  in  a wide  area.  It  has  produced  fertilizers 
for  farms  and  ranches  in  America  and  abroad.  It  has 
manufactured  materials  essential  to  war  equipment. 
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It  has  developed  better  farming  practices,  soil  conser- 
vation programs,  and  quick-freezing  and  dehydration 
equipment  for  farmers.  It  has  served  as  a train- 
ing center  for  engineers  who  will  build  similar 
dams  in  other  countries. 

Artificial  lakes  offer  many  opportunities  for  pic- 
nicking, camping,  fishing,  swimming,  boating,  and 
enjoying  nature.  Recreational  places  are  continually 
being  developed. 

Using  What  You  Have  Read 

1.  Copy  on  your  paper  the  topics  below,  and  list 
the  facts  you  learned  as  you  read  these  pages.  Make 
your  fist  similar  to  the  one  you  made  on  page  102. 

a.  Causes  of  floods  are: 

b.  Flood  waters  are  controlled  by: 

c.  Benefits  provided  by  dams  are: 

2.  How  is  water  stored  in  your  city  or  community? 

3.  How  is  stored  water  used  in  your  community 
for: 

industries  farming  pleasure 

4.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  the  operators  of  the 
various  dams  to  be  on  the  alert  and  follow  orders 
exactly?  Explain  why  some  orders  are  to  hold  back 
the  water  and  others  to  release  it. 
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Copy  on  your  paper  the  outline  below  and  fill  in 
the  subheads.  Use  the  list  you  made  for  Floods 
and  Forests  and  for  Water  Storage  and  Floods. 

Controlling  Water 

I.  Causes  of  Floods 

A.  C. 

B.  D. 

II.  Ways  of  Controlling  Flood  waters 

A.  C. 

B.  D. 

III.  Benefits  from  Controlled  Water 

A.  C. 

B.  D. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Use  one  additional  reference  and  plan  a talk  on 
one  of  the  following:  check  dams,  beaver  dams, 
artificial  (man-made)  dams,  or  storage  lakes. 

2.  Visit  a park,  woodland,  or  eroded  soil  area  near 
your  school.  Then  make  a map  and  show  the  loca- 
tion of  grass-covered  soil,  trees,  and  eroded  soil. 

3.  Write  a paragraph  summarizing  the  important 
facts  in  the  two  references  on  Controlling  Water. 

4.  Gather  information,  pictures,  and  maps  of  some 
of  the  great  dams  in  the  United  States. 

Ill 


Map  Study 


1.  The  map  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  its  main  tributaries.  What  does 
the  background  of  the  map  show?  From  your 
readings,  why  would  you  consider  this  a good  back- 
ground? 

2.  Look  at  the  map  and  decide  where  the 
floodwaters  would  be  most  likely  to  start.  State  at 
least  two  reasons. 

3.  Locate  and  name  four  cities  at  which  floods 
would  be  most  likely  to  occur. 

4.  Find  three  flood  ways  indicated  on  the  map. 
From  their  location,  can  you  tell  for  what  purposes 
floodways  are  used? 

5.  Which  tributary  of  the  Mississippi  River,  other 
than  the  Tennessee,  might  be  the  center  of  the  next 
flood  control  project?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

6.  Name  the  states  through  which  flow  the  Ten- 
nessee, the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and 
the  Arkansas  rivers.  What  is  the  total  number  of 
states  drained  by  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  four 
main  tributaries? 

7.  Start  a collection  of  current  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  relating  to  floods  and  flood  control. 
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Green  Heritage 

A word  is  spoken — “trees” — 
And  the  Oregonian  sees 
His  great  pines  as  they  grow 
Etched  on  the  mountain  snow; 
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The  Californian  lifts  his  eyes 
To  where  the  giant  redwoods  rise, 

Old  as  time,  tall  as  the  skies; 

The  Texan  hears,  as  in  a dream, 

The  rustling  cottonwoods  beside  his  stream; 

The  Deep  South  visions  the  live-oak’s  sheen  beside 
The  bayous,  and  magnolias  flaunting  wide 
The  blooms  they  carry  as  the  young  spring’s  bride; 
Those  knowing  Florida’s  charmed  balm 
Remember  only  the  fronded  palm; 

Kentuckians  glimpse  tall,  ghostly  sycamores 
Bordering  winding  inland  shores; 

Ohio’s  sons  lay  claim 

To  the  maple  tree’s  bright  flame 

Writing  autumn’s  recurring  name; 

And  each  New  Englander  will  find 
The  memory  of  green  boughs  in  his  mind: 

Elms,  swaying  with  the  wind, 

Eternally  protective,  always  kind. 

A word  is  spoken — “trees” — 

And  each  man  sees 
Green  heritage  he  knew 
Traced  on  his  heaven’s  blue. 

America,  these — 

All — are  your  trees. 
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— B.  Y.  Williams 


Stocky’s  Race  with  the  River 


One  morning  about  dawn,  away  back  in  1878,  the 
buffalo  hunters’  camp  was  just  beginning  to  awaken 
when  Stocky  heard  Bill  Ledbetter’s  booming  voice. 

“Stocky!  Oh,  Stocky!  One  of  the  horses  strayed 
away  last  night.  I wish  you’d  find  him.” 

Stocky  rolled  out  of  his  blankets  and  sprang  to 

I 

I his  feet.  “Nothing  would  suit  me  better,  Bill.” 

Very  much  excited  at  the  prospect  of  adven- 
ture, Stocky  saddled  his  pony  and  set  off  alone 
through  the  prairie  wilderness  in  search  of  the 
strayed  horse.  The  rolling,  grass-covered  slopes 
stretched  in  every  direction  to  the  many-colored 
horizon.  The  sky  was  clear  and  blue,  the  air  was 
crisp  and  fresh,  and  he  was  enjoying  every  sight, 
sound,  and  scent  of  his  unexpected  freedom. 
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Stocky  was  only  fourteen,  but  so  eager  had  he 
been  for  adventure  and  a wild,  free  life  that  he  had 
gone  to  western  Texas  with  a recent  wagon  train.  He 
had  hired  himself  to  Bill  Ledbetter  as  a buffalo 
skinner  in  Bill’s  hunting  outfit. 

He  had  thought  that  buffalo  hunting  would  be 
easy,  pleasant  work  and  that,  while  he  was  earning 
money,  he  might  have  no  end  of  interesting  experi- 
ences and  exciting  adventures.  He  found  that  the 
work  of  buffalo  hunting  was  not  only  hard  and 
tough,  but  dangerous  as  well.  Before  he  was  fin- 
ished, he  had  all  the  adventure  for  which  he  was 
looking,  although  some  of  the  excitement  came  when 
least  expected. 

Stocky  turned  toward  the  river,  thinking  that  the 
lost  horse  would  probably  seek  water.  The  weather 
had  been  dry  for  weeks,  and  his  pony’s  hoofs  rang 
noisily  on  the  caked  earth.  The  sandy  bed  of  the 
Double  Mountain  Fork  of  the  river  was  dry,  except 
for  a string  of  pools  under  the  steep  banks.  So  little 
rain  had  fallen  that  his  pony’s  feet  kicked  up  spurts 
of  dust. 

For  some  distance  the  river  bed  wound  narrowly 
between  steep  banks.  Stocky  rode  along,  wondering 
where  beds  of  quicksand  might  be  when  the  water 
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was  high,  and  scanning  the  waterway  eagerly  for  a 
sight  of  the  lost  horse.  Suddenly,  rounding  a turn 
where  the  riverbanks  widened  a little,  he  was  alarmed 
by  what  he  saw. 

There,  not  five  hundred  yards  ahead,  were  eight  or 
ten  Comanche  Indians  crossing  the  river  in  single 
file,  the  last  one  leading  the  horse  he  was  seeking. 

No  sooner  had  the  Indians  caught  sight  of  Stocky 
than  they  began  to  yell,  wild  and  high,  and  down 
the  river  bed  they  charged  after  him  like  a pack  of 
hungry  wolves. 

Stocky  wheeled  his  pony.  Right  and  left  he 
lashed  his  whip  and  looked  wildly  about  him  for 
a way  of  escape.  The  banks  on  both  sides  were 
steep  and  high.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  run 
straight  ahead. 

Glancing  over  his  shoulder,  Stocky  realized  that 
the  Indians  were  gaining  on  him.  The  sound  of  their 
yells  seemed  to  draw  nearer.  He  thought  he  could 
almost  feel  their  scalping  knives  in  his  hair. 

Suddenly  the  shouting  stopped.  Could  it  be  that 
they  had  given  up  the  chase?  Above  the  pounding 
of  the  pony’s  hoofs,  however,  Stocky  became  aware 
of  a new  sound,  no  less  frightening  than  the  yells  of 
the  Indians — a tremendous  rushing  roar. 
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He  glanced  back,  expecting  to  see  the  dark  cloud 
of  an  advancing  tornado. 

No,  the  sky  was  still  clear,  the  sun  still  shining. 
But  from  the  river,  rushing  down  its  bed  with  a 
thunderous  roar,  came  a wall  of  water,  carrying 
everything  before  it.  Leaping  and  foaming,  it 
roared  with  the  grinding  of  rocks  carried  irresistibly 
on.  It  was  this  that  had  distracted  the  Comanches 
from  the  chase.  They,  as  well  as  Stocky,  were  now 
racing  headlong  for  their  lives. 

Stocky  reached  the  end  of  the  gorge.  The  river 
bed  came  out  of  the  narrows  and  gradually  leveled 
down  to  a meadow  covered  with  grass  and  brush. 
He  knew  that  he  could  save  himself  from  the  flood 
only  by  turning  into  this  space.  Yet  the  Comanches 
were  sure  to  take  that  course,  and  he  would  escape 
the  water  only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

Better  to  be  drowned  than  scalped  by  the  Coman- 
ches, he  thought.  Caught  by  the  water,  he  might 
have  a chance  if  his  pony  did  not  become  entangled 
in  a drift.  Straight  on  he  rode,  the  raging  flood 
gaining  on  him  with  unbelievable  swiftness. 

He  rounded  another  bend  in  the  river.  Suddenly 
the  high  bank  on  his  left  melted  into  a gentle  slope. 
His  pony  climbed  to  safety  just  as  the  wall  of  water 
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roared  past.  Panting  and  nervous,  the  pony  stopped 
beyond  the  end  of  the  rushing,  swirling  river. 

Out  in  the  stream,  struggling  desperately  with  the 
current,  Stocky  saw  the  strayed  horse  which  had 
been  turned  loose  by  the  Indians  in  their  fright. 
Since  it  had  been  the  last  in  line,  it  had  been  caught 
in  the  flood  and  swept  off  its  feet. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  the  Comanches  drew 
up.  Separated  by  the  wide,  red,  boiling  current, 
Stocky  and  the  Indians  watched  intently  to  see  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  the  horse — whether  it  would  be 
drowned  or  carried  to  one  of  the  riverbanks. 

Presently,  the  strong  current  caught  it  and  turned 
it  toward  the  bank  where  Stocky  stood.  In  a moment 
the  horse  gained  its  footing  and  clambered  out  upon 
dry  ground.  As  Stocky  caught  the  line  which  still 
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hung  from  its  neck,  he  saluted  the  Indians,  waving 
his  hat  above  his  head  in  a grand  sweep. 

The  foremost  Indian  raised  his  hand  and  imitated 
Stocky’s  gesture.  The  Comanches  then  turned  and 
disappeared  into  the  brush,  while  Stocky  rode  off 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

“I  guess  they  were  frightened,  too,”  he  reflected. 
“They’re  thankful  to  be  alive,  just  as  I am.” 

What  puzzled  him  as  he  rode  back  to  camp  was 
the  source  of  all  that  water.  The  weather  had  been 
clear  for  a month,  and  he  knew  that  there  was  no 
dam  between  him  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

When  he  returned  with  the  horse  and  had  told  his 
story,  he  asked  Bill,  “Where  did  all  that  water  come 
from  so  suddenly?” 

“Must  have  been  a cloudburst — that’s  a big  thun- 
derstorm— somewhere  up  the  river,”  answered  Bill. 
“When  it  hasn’t  rained  for  a long  time,  the  land  is 
dry  and  the  ground  cakes.  Then  when  a heavy  rain 
comes,  it  doesn’t  soak  in  well.  It  just  runs  off  fast, 
right  down  the  river  bed.  If  the  river  happens  to  be 
narrow,  as  it  was  where  you  were,  then  of  course  the 
current  runs  deep  and  swift,  with  the  front  of  the 
flood  like  a wall  of  water.  Any  river  in  this  part  of 
the  country  is  likely  to  come  down  that  way  almost 
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any  time.  I should  have  warned  you  not  to  linger 
in  the  bed  of  any  river  in  western  Texas.” 

“Does  that  kind  of  thing  happen  often?” 

“No,  not  so  often.  I’ve  been  coming  out  here  to 
hunt  for  ten  years,  and  only  twice  have  I seen  the 
Double  Mountain  Fork  come  down  like  that.” 

“If  it  hadn’t  come  down  this  morning,”  said 
Stocky,  “I  guess  I’d  have  got  away  from  the  Indi- 
ans anyway.  Still,  I wouldn’t  have  been  able  to 
bring  back  the  horse.” 

“Well,  Stocky,”  replied  Bill,  laying  a kind  hand  on 
the  boy’s  shoulder,  “I’m  glad  you  got  back  with  the 
horse.  We  need  him.  However,  I wouldn’t  have 
sent  you  out  alone  if  I’d  known  there  were  Indians 
about.  But  you  did  a good  job.  Given  a little 
time  you  will  make  a real  hunter.  I don’t  think 
we’ll  need  to  be  afraid  of  meeting  the  Comanches 


; 

Rivers  Are  Like  People 


Rivers  are  like  people, 

Or  so  it  seems  to  me, 

Sometimes  calm  and  peaceful 
When  running  to  the  sea; 
Sometimes  angry,  harsh,  and  grim 
Like  ocean’s  stormy  tide, 

Running  wild  and  furious 
O’er  the  countryside. 

When  calm,  they  ever  bring  to  life 
Fields  of  waving  grain, 

Ripening  fruits  and  garden’s  store — 
For  the  whole  world  gain. 


! 
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But  when  rough  and  rushing  out 
In  a widening  flood, 

Covering  fields  and  quiet  towns 
With  debris  and  black  mud, 

Then  the  whole  world  suffers — 

Just  as  every  day 
You  and  I feel  worse  because 
Someone  comes  our  way 
With  harsh  words  and  ugly  frown. 

Just  like  rivers,  we 
Should  always  keep  our  bounds,  and 
Through  life  calm  and  free. 

— Jean  H. 
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Dictionary  Work 


1.  Use  your  dictionary  to  find  the  meanings  of  each 
of  these  words.  Write  a sentence  using  each  word. 

levee  spillway  tributary 

gully  deforestation  artificial 

2.  Each  word  below  has  more  than  one  meaning. 
Use  your  dictionary  and  write  sentences  to  show 
different  meanings  for  each  word. 

sheet  stable  operate  shade 

3.  Make  as  many  new  words  as  you  can  from  each 
of  the  words  below.  Try  using  these  new  words  in 
sentences.  The  following  prefixes  and  suffixes  will 
help  you:  de,  en,  re,  un,  able,  ation,  ed,  ment. 

control  manage  forest  profit 
light  rich  tangle  penetrate 

4.  Below  you  will  find  some  groups  of  words  which 
are  used  in  the  stories.  Reread  the  sentences  in 
which  these  words  are  used.  The  page  numbers  will 
help  you  find  them.  Explain  the  underlined  words: 

a.  interlocking  roots — Page  98 

b.  anchor  the  soil—  -Page  100 

c.  sheet  erosion — Page  101 

d.  river  systems — Page  103 

e.  dehydration  equipment — Page  110 
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EARTH 


Nature’s  Land  Bank 


Nature’s  land  bank  is  her  soil.  In  it  there  are 
deposits  as  valuable  as  the  money  which  you  deposit 
in  a bank.  If  you  look  closely  at  a handful  of  soil, 
what  will  you  see?  It  may  contain  some  sand,  tiny 
pebbles,  or  gravel,  perhaps  some  clay,  some  decayed 
plants,  roots,  leaves,  or  twigs.  You  might  even  see 
an  earthworm.  These  are  a few  of  the  deposits  in 
nature’s  land  bank.  Name  some  other  deposits. 

In  what  ways  is  the  soil  used  like  a bank? 


TOPSOIL 

WORMS 


SUBSOIL 


ROCKS 


WATER 


ROOTS 


The  rich  layer  of  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
is  called  topsoil,  and  the  layer  underneath,  subsoil. 
Not  all  topsoil  has  the  same  depth.  In  some  places 
it  is  as  much  as  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  in  other 
places  it  has  a depth  of  only  four  inches  or  less. 
This  topsoil  is  the  most  important  deposit  in  nature’s 
land  bank.  Why? 

The  land  banks  of  our  country  have  had  many 
withdrawals  and  few  deposits  of  good  fertilizer.  In 
some  places  the  topsoil  has  not  been  protected. 
Wind,  water,  and  poor  farming  methods  have  robbed 
the  land  banks.  Tell  how  this  might  happen. 

Explain,  in  your  own  words,  the  meaning  of  the 
first  sentence  of  the  last  paragraph. 


In  the  picture  on  this  page  the  land  has  been 
robbed.  The  surface  is  bare.  Trees,  grass,  and 
vegetation  are  gone.  What  has  happened  to  the 
topsoil?  What  caused  the  gullies? 

These  sixth- grade  boys  and  girls  are  working  to 
heal  the  gullies.  What  materials  are  they  gathering? 
Why?  How  will  brush  be  used  on  the  bare  land? 
What  will  they  do  with  the  stakes? 
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The  picture  below  shows  some  of  the  finished  brush 
dams.  They  are  well  staked  and  securely  wired  to 
hold  the  soil  when  water  runs  down  the  gullies. 
What  does  healing  a gully  mean?  What  other  work 
should  be  done  to  heal  the  gullies  completely  and 
make  nature’s  land  bank  pay  interest? 


The  pictures  you  have  just  seen  show  some  of  the 
things  children  did  to  save  the  soil  where  gullies  had 
formed  along  the  highway  near  their  school.  With 
their  teacher’s  help  the  children  organized  the  work, 
secured  the  necessary  materials,  made  brush  dams, 
and  planted  grass  and  trees.  A farmer  who  lived 
near  by  was  building  a road  on  his  farm  and  gave 
them  the  brush.  A merchant  in  the  community  let 
them  use  his  truck  for  hauling.  The  tools  were 
brought  from  home,  and  the  children  did  the  work 
themselves. 

These  school  children  accomplished  a great  work 
in  soil  conservation.  Some  of  the  things  they  did  were: 

1.  Planted  46,000  trees  on  the  school  grounds  and 
in  their  communities. 

2.  Planted  winter  school  gardens  as  well  as  spring 
gardens,  and  used  their  school  grounds  for  demon- 
strations of  soil-conservation  practices. 

3.  Provided  bird  sanctuaries  and  planted  food  for 
the  birds. 

4.  Beautified  school  grounds  and  home  grounds. 

In  what  ways  can  children  help  with  soil-conser- 
vation measures  in  your  community?  What  misuse 
of  land  do  you  see  near  your  school?  What  are 
some  good  things  being  done  for  soil  near  your  home? 
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Rain  that  carries  away  the  precious  topsoil  from 
millions  of  acres  of  good  farm  land  causes  one  form  of 
erosion.  On  the  great  plains,  where  the  winds  are 
strong  and  rains  come  at  infrequent  intervals,  erosion 
takes  another  and  more  terrible  form.  As  long  as 
the  land  is  covered  with  grasses,  trees,  and  other 
wild  plants,  it  is  reasonably  safe  from  this  danger. 
However,  when  the  prairie  grass  has  been  plowed 
under,  there  is  nothing  to  hold  moisture  in  the  soil. 
The  earth  becomes  parched,  and  grain  will  not  grow. 
Wind  erosion,  in  the  form  of  dust  storms,  then  occurs. 

How  does  prairie  grass  help  prevent  wind  erosion? 


Farmers  did  not  at  first  realize  the  danger  of 
erosion  and  took  no  action  to  fight  it.  The  problem 
became  too  big  for  farmers  to  solve.  Departments 
of  our  local  and  federal  governments,  guided  by  the 
best  information  science  can  give,  are  showing 
farmers  new  ways  of  controlling  erosion. 

The  farm  land  in  the  picture  below  has  been 
ruined.  What  caused  this  tragedy?  What  could 
be  done  to  make  this  a productive  farm? 

As  you  read  the  story  “Dust  Bowl  or  Bread- 
basket,’’ you  will  learn  how  the  soil  was  anchored  on 
a farm.  Notice  the  changes  in  farming  practices 
which  helped  save  the  Smith  farm.  What  important 
part  do  the  two  boys  have  in  this  story? 


Dust  Bowl  or  Breadbasket 

“Look  out  the  windows  and  see  the  bread  of 
America  blowing  through  the  air,”  began  Mr.  Davis. 

Every  eye  in  the  school  assembly  turned  toward 
the  windows  and  saw  the  dust  storm.  There  was  a 
look  of  despair  on  the  children’s  faces  as  they  turned 
back,  and  the  speaker  continued: 

“That  yellowish  dust  is  your  bread  and  butter 
blowing  away.  Instead  of  hot  rolls  and  bread 
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flying  through  the  air,  you  see  your  land,  your 
living,  the  topsoil  of  your  farm  being  taken  from  you. 

“I  am  here  to  offer  assistance  to  you  and  your 
fathers  and  to  aid  you  in  saving  your  land.  I want 
you  boys  and  girls  to  help  me  by  bringing  your 
parents  here  on  Friday  night.  I have  some  motion 
pictures  that  will  show  them  how  to  save  their 
precious  soil.” 

Jack  leaned  over  and  whispered  to  his  twin 
brother,  “I  wish  he  could  help  Dad.  You  know 
what  Mother  said  about  giving  up  the  farm.” 

“Yes,  I remember.  Mother  said  that  we  couldn’t 
stay  here  and  starve.  Let’s  go  and  ask  Mr.  Davis  to 
come  home  with  us  and  talk  to  Dad,”  Jim  whispered. 

After  the  assembly  program  the  twins  approached 
Mr.  Davis  eagerly.  Jack  asked,  “May  we  see  you 
for  a minute,  please?” 

“Certainly,”  replied  Mr.  Davis  pleasantly. 

Jack  felt  embarrassed  as  he  remembered  condi- 
tions on  their  farm.  Nevertheless  he  began,  “Jim  and 
I wondered  if  you  would  come  home  with  us  now 
and  help  Dad.  A lot  of  our  topsoil  has  blown  away. 
We  may  have  to  give  up  the  farm  and  move.” 
“Perhaps  I could  help,  but  tell  me,  why  do  you 
boys  want  to  stay  on  the  farm?” 
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“We  want  to  be  farmers.  Besides,  we’re  work- 
ing for  the  award  that  is  given  the  boy  who  does  the 
most  outstanding  work  in  the  4-H  Club.” 
“That’s  fine!”  Mr.  Davis  unrolled  a large  map 
and  continued,  “Look  at  the  map  I have  of  this 
county  and  show  me  the  location  of  your  farm.” 
The  boys  examined  the  map  and  found  their 
farm.  Jack,  pointing  to  it,  said,  “That’s  it — marked 
fin  bad  condition  but  not  hopeless.’  ” 

Mr.  Davis  looked  at  the  eager  faces  of  the  boys 
and  determined  to  help  them.  “After  school  I’ll 
drive  you  home  and  meet  your  father.  I could 
start  my  work  immediately — that  is,  if  your  father 
wants  my  help.” 

“Oh,  Dad  will  want  it  all  right,”  Jack  replied. 
“Mother,  too,  will  welcome  your  advice,”  Jim 
continued.  “She  says  she  eats  and  sleeps  dust.  She 
wraps  the  sugar  bowl  and  salt  shaker  in  paper,  but 
even  this  doesn’t  keep  out  the  dust.  It  just  seems 
to  be  everywhere.  We  all  want  help.” 

As  Mr.  Davis  drove  the  boys  home,  he  asked  them 
about  the  crops  they  had  planted  last  year  and 
learned  that  the  yield  had  been  very  slight.  Little 
of  the  wheat  and  other  grain  had  been  worth  har- 
vesting. The  shortage  of  feed  had  made  it  necessary 
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to  sell  most  of  the  livestock.  The  garden  near  the 
house  had  produced  some  vegetables,  but  water  had 
to  be  carried  from  the  pump.  He  learned  that  no 
crop  had  been  planted  this  spring,  and  the  family 
was  very  much  discouraged. 

When  they  reached  the  farm,  the  boys  found  their 
parents  inside  the  house,  with  the  doors  and  windows 
tightly  closed.  All  the  cracks  had  been  stuffed  with 
paper  and  rags  to  keep  out  as  much  dust  as  possible. 

Jim  introduced  Mr.  Davis  to  his  father  and  mother. 
As  he  listened  to  their  greeting,  he  knew  they  were 
glad  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Davis  unrolled  his  map  of  the  county.  He 
also  had  an  air  view  of  the  countryside,  showing  soil 
banked  against  fences  and  buildings. 

Mr.  Smith  said,  “On  this  map  my  farm  is  marked 
as  being  ‘in  bad  condition  but  not  hopeless.’  Well, 
I’ve  about  lost  hope.  Because  of  the  wind  I haven’t 
been  able  to  plant  a single  crop.  I’ve  thought  of 
giving  up  and  getting  out  of  here.” 

Mrs.  Smith  spoke  quickly.  “We’re  not  going  to 
leave!  If  we  can  save  the  farm,  we’ll  stay  right  here.” 
Mr.  Davis  said,  “I  believe  we  can  help  you.  If 
you  say  the  word,  we  will  attempt  to  show  you  what 
can  be  done  to  improve  conditions.” 
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Mr.  Smith  looked  thoughtfully  at  his  wife  and  his 
sons.  Turning  to  Mr.  Davis  he  said,  “Let’s  begin.” 
They  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  on  the  plans 
for  the  farm.  Mr.  Davis  learned  how  many  acres 
there  were  and  how  each  had  been  planted  for  the 
past  five  years.  He  noted  the  number  of  buildings, 
the  amount  of  water,  and  how  many  horses,  cows, 
and  other  livestock  the  Smiths  had  left.  He  saw 
the  seed  Mr.  Smith  had  ready  to  plant.  On  the 
map  he  marked  the  area  showing  gullies,  sheet  ero- 
sion, and  wind-banked  soil.  He  took  some  of  the 
soil  for  tests,  which  would  show  Mr.  Smith  the  right 
kind  of  fertilizer  to  purchase. 

Before  Mr.  Davis  left,  he  made  an  appointment 
with  Mr.  Smith  to  meet  him  at  the  Soil  Conservation 
Office.  There  he  would  be  shown  pictures  of  changes 
that  had  taken  place  on  farms  in  similar  condition 
in  other  agricultural  districts. 

That  night  at  the  supper  table  the  Smiths  were 
more  cheerful  than  they  had  been  for  months.  Each 
member  of  the  family  promised  to  co-operate  and  do 
all  he  could  to  save  the  farm. 

When  Mr.  Smith  visited  the  Soil  Conservation 
Office,  he  saw  his  farm  plotted  on  a map.  It  did 
not  look  like  the  farm  with  which  he  thought  he 
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was  familiar.  His  fields  had  been  changed.  Some  of 
them  were  not  to  be  seeded.  Others  were  marked 
with  curving  rows  or  furrows.  Clipped  to  the  map 
were  slips  of  paper  which  read: 

Trees — This  part  should  be  planted  in  trees. 

Pasture — This  section  should  be  sowed  in  cover 
crops  and  used  for  pasture. 

Terraces — Terraces  are  needed  here  to  hold  the 
soil  and  water. 

Contour  cultivation — Rows  that  follow  the  contour 
of  the  land  are  needed  on  this  sloping  field. 
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Mr.  Smith  had  never  plowed  in  curves  that  fol- 
lowed the  contour  of  the  land.  He  was  thoughtful 
as  he  studied  this  map  of  his  farm. 

Mr.  Davis,  eager  to  explain  his  plan,  said,  “Terraces 
should  be  plowed  in  this  gently  sloping  land.”  Then 
he  pointed  to  the  curving  rows  and  added,  “If  you 
plow  your  fields  following  the  contour  of  the  land, 
keeping  the  furrows  level,  terracing  here  and  there, 
you  will  save  most  of  the  water  you  get.” 

Mr.  Smith  interrupted  him,  “I  thought  that  ter- 
races were  needed  only  on  hilly  land.  To  me,  those 
curved  rows  ]ook  like  a lazy  man’s  work.  I’ve 
always  prided  myself  on  plowing  the  straightest  rows 
in  this  county.” 

“Straight  rows  on  those  slopes  have  helped  the 
water  wash  away  and  the  wind  pick  up  the  topsoil. 
Cover  crops  and  pastures  will  help  anchor  the  soil.” 
“I  see  you  have  put  most  of  my  land  in  pastures  or 
cover  crops  or  trees.  You’ve  taken  away  a lot  of  my 
wheat  acreage,”  Mr.  Smith  said  in  discouragement. 

“Pastures  and  trees  will  serve  you  better  on  that 
land  than  wheat.  I have  outlined  a plan  for  the  next 
two  or  three  years  which  I believe  will  save  your 
farm.  I can  send  you  some  trees,  young  seedlings, 
to  put  out  this  fall.  I’ll  help  you  all  I can.” 


“Well,  this  is  certainly  a change  from  my  way  of 
farming.  I feel  as  though  I’d  have  to  put  those 
curving  rows  where  the  neighbors  couldn’t  see  them. 
However,  I believe  you  are  right.” 

The  work  was  begun  in  accordance  with  the 
mapped-out  plan.  Each  member  of  the  family 
devoted  all  his  energy  to  the  task.  Day  after  day 
and  week  after  week  they  worked.  Terraces  were 
made.  The  proper  fertilizer  was  used  on  the  fields. 
Only  a small  crop  was  planted. 

One  day  a neighbor  riding  by  called  to  Mr.  Smith, 
“What’s  happened  to  your  eyesight?  Can’t  you  tell 
a straight  row  any  more?” 

Mr.  Smith  replied,  “I’ve  joined  the  big  league.  I’m 
learning  to  throw  curves  that  will  fill  the  home  plate.” 
“Why  did  you  put  those  barriers  of  higher-plowed 
ground  up  there?  Maybe  you’ve  started  a stretched- 
out  Indian  mound!”  The  neighbor  laughed  heartily. 

“Those  are  called  terraces.  They  are  supposed  to 
hold  the  moisture  in  the  soil.  The  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  gave  me  the  idea.  I even  had  to  get 
some  instructions  from  Mr.  Davis,  the  conservation 
man,  to  learn  how  to  plow  them.  He  says  there’s 
a machine  that  helps,  but  we  used  my  plows.  Why 
don’t  you  see  him?  Maybe  he  could  help  you,  too.” 
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“I’m  moving  away  to  some  place  where  I’ll  not 
have  to  worry  about  wind,”  the  neighbor  replied. 

Mr.  Smith  added,  “If  you  are  a farmer  you 
can’t  run  away  from  the  soil.  You  have  to  learn  to 
take  care  of  it.  You  should  see  the  motion  picture 
that  Mr.  Davis  has.  It  certainly  made  me  realize 
that  I have  a job  to  do,  not  somewhere  else  but 
right  here  on  my  own  farm.  This  picture  shows  land 
that  at  one  time  was  rich  and  fertile  but  is  now 
slashed  with  gullies.  It  shows  what  overgrazing 
does  to  our  plains.  We’ve  been  using  the  land 
without  any  thought  of  the  future.  From  now  on 
I’m  going  to  take  care  of  my  land.” 

“Something  might  be  done  for  my  farm,  but  I 
don’t  know  the  answer,”  was  the  discouraged  reply. 

“Some  of  the  government  pamphlets  that  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  gave  me  show  what  to  do,  and 
they’ll  help  you  as  they  have  helped  me.  These 
bulletins  describe  a ‘pattern  of  land  ‘use,’  which  is 
really  soil  conservation.  Come  up  to  the  house  and 
I’ll  show  you  some  of  them,”  invited  Mr.  Smith. 

After  they  read  about  the  poor  families,  poor  soil, 
poor  stock,  and  ruined  homes,  which  the  various 
forms  of  erosion  had  caused,  they  read  what  conser- 
vation and  good  farming  methods  could  do. 
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Mr.  Smith  explained,  “To  keep  your  soil  rich  and 
moist,  it  must  be  properly  worked.  Contour  culti- 
vation and  trees  guard  the  slopes  and  hills.  The  pas- 
tures will  help  feed  our  livestock.  Now,  don’t  you 
think  we,  as  farmers,  have  a job  to  do?  With  the 
help  of  my  family  I am  going  to  change  this  place 
into  a paying  farm.” 

“I  might  change  my  mind  if  I knew  what  to  do.” 
“Why  don’t  you  drive  to  town  and  talk  with  Mr. 
Davis?  He’s  a real  farmer  who  can  help  you.” 
“That’s  a good  idea,”  the  neighbor  replied. 

When  the  Smiths  agreed  to  the  soil-conservation 
plan,  each  member  undertook  some  special  work. 
Mrs.  Smith  spent  her  extra  time  in  the  vegetable 
garden  and  with  the  chickens.  Before  many  months 
they  were  providing  a small  income.  Mr.  Smith 
planted  the  crops  recommended  for  each  acre. 

The  boys  helped  cover  the  sheet-eroded  areas  with 
straw,  old  hay,  manure,  and  brush,  which  held  the 
soil  when  the  wind  blew.  When  the  young  trees 
arrived  from  the  State  Nursery,  a trench  was  dug  in 
which  the  seedlings  were  placed.  Then  the  roots 
were  covered  to  keep  them  moist.  This  process 
is  called  “heeling-in”  seedlings.  At  the  4-H  Club, 
tree  planting  and  the  care  of  seedlings  were  learned. 
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When  everything  was  prepared  for  the  planting, 
the  Scout  Troop  offered  to  help.  One  of  the  boys 
mixed  a bucket  of  water  and  dirt.  Then  he  placed 


They  dug  each  hole  wide  enough  and  deep  enough 
to  spread  the  roots  of  a seedling  freely,  without 
doubling  them  back. 


Then  they  pushed  a small  quantity  of  rich  earth 
into  the  hole  around  the  roots  of  the  seedling  and 
packed  it  firmly.  They  added  more  dirt,  packing  it 
with  their  heels.  To  complete  the  task  they  filled 
the  hole  with  loose  topsoil. 
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During  the  first  year  many  changes  took  place  on 
the  Smith  farm.  The  topsoil  seemed  to  be  anchored 
in  most  places.  At  least,  it  was  not  blowing  away 
as  it  did  before.  Many  young  trees  had  been  planted 
and  were  thriving.  Gullies  were  being  covered  with 
some  vegetation.  Crops  looked  better  than  they 
had  for  several  years.  The  Smiths  felt  encouraged 
by  these  changes.  However,  when  the  prize  for 
outstanding  work  in  the  4-H  Club  was  awarded, 
neither  Jack  nor  Jim  was  mentioned. 

The  farm  showed  still  greater  improvement  the 
second  year,  but  again  neither  boy  won  the  coveted 
4-H  Club  prize. 

By  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  Smith  farm  looked 
like  a different  place.  Fields  were  green  with  crops 
planted  in  curving  strips.  Young  trees  were  from 
three  to  ten  feet  high.  Pasture  lands  were  covered 
with  alfalfa,  ready  for  the  dairy  cows  which  the 
Smiths  hoped  to  buy.  The  farm  looked  prosperous. 

One  evening  as  the  family  sat  in  the  yard,  Mr. 
Smith  waved  his  hand  toward  the  fields.  “I  like  this 
diversified  farming,  planting  and  rotating  different 
crops.  I think  even  the  curving  rows  are  pretty.  ’ ’ 

Mrs.  Smith  laughed,  “There’s  no  dust  in  my  sugar 
bowl  now.” 
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Jack  said,  “I’m  proudest  of  the  trees — ours  and 
those  in  the  whole  area.  Of  the  several  hundred  we 
planted,  most  of  them  are  thriving/’ 

“We’ve  learned  a lot  and  worked  hard,”  Jim  said, 
“but  we’ve  never  won  the  prize.  Tomorrow  is 
another  big  day.  Someone  will  win  it.  I wonder 
who  will  be  the  lucky  boy  this  time.” 

Mr.  Smith  spoke  proudly,  “Boys,  whether  you 
| win  it  or  not,  you  have  done  a fine  piece  of  work. 

You’ve  helped  us  save  our  farm.  Your  mother  and 
j I are  proud  of  you.” 

The  next  day  at  the  county  fair  where  the  prize 
was  to  be  awarded,  Mr.  Davis  was  the  guest  speaker. 
He  began,  “It  is  a pleasure  for  me  to  make  this 
award.  The  judges  found  it  difficult  to  decide  which 
boy  has  done  the  most  outstanding  work.  In  this 
county  two  boys  have  studied,  learned,  and  practiced 
conservation.  They  have  helped  bring  prosperity  to 
their  own  farm.  Instead  of  the  one  prize  which  we 
usually  give,  today  we  are  awarding  two  prizes.  I 
present  to  Jack  Smith  and  Jim  Smith  two  purebred 
Jersey  cows  for  their  part  in  turning  a dust  bowl 
into  a breadbasket.  Boys,  come  get  your  cows.” 
“Now  am  I glad  we  have  those  good  alfalfa  pas- 
tures!” said  Jack  excitedly. 
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Using  What  You  Have  Read 

List  the  methods  of  farming  mentioned  in  this 
story.  List  also  the  ways  in  which  the  government 
helps  farmers.  Make  your  paper  look  like  this: 

Poor  Farming  Methods 

1.  4. 

2.  5. 

3.  6. 

Improved  Farming  Methods 

1.  4. 

2.  5. 

3.  6. 

Government  Help 

1.  3. 

2.  4. 

Discussing  the  Story 

1.  In  what  ways  did  this  family  co-operate? 

2.  How  was  the  topsoil  anchored? 

3.  Name  the  qualities  Jim  and  Jack  possessed. 

4.  Of  what  value  was  the  4-H  Club  in  this  story? 
In  what  ways  do  4-H  Clubs  help  your  community? 

5.  How  do  Scouts  help  your  community? 

6.  What  aids  are  provided  for  soil  conservation 
in  your  community? 
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Word  Study 


1.  Add  other  words  that  are  used  by  farmers: 

furrows  cultivation 

2.  Below  you  will  find  some  words  and  groups  of 
words  used  in  the  story.  Explain  the  underlined 
words.  The  page  numbers  will  help  you  find  them. 

a.  contour  cultivation — Page  138 

Page  138 


b.  cover  crops — 

c.  barriers  of  higher-plowed  ground — Page  140 

Page  138 
Page  142 
Page  142 
Page  143 


d.  strip  cropping  (map) — 

e.  pattern  of  land  use — 

f.  slashed  with  gullies — 


g.  heeling-in  seedlings — 

3.  Use  your  dictionary  to  find  the  meanings  of  the 
following  words.  Write  a sentence  using  each  word. 

terrace  erosion  ruined  diversified 
nursery  deposit  co-operate  fertilized 

4.  Write  several  words  that  mean  almost  the  same 
as  each  of  the  words  below: 

heal  embarrassed  protect  secure 

waste  anchor  opportunity  sowed 

5.  Write  the  following  words  in  syllables: 
rotating  accordance  acreage  accomplished 
agricultural  tragedy  Jersey  recommended 
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Wealth  from  Waste 


Have  you  ever  attended  a county  or  state  fair 
where  4-H  Club  members  displayed  their  products, 
stock,  or  poultry?  Sometimes  in  the  fall  these  clubs 
have  programs  at  which  members  from  different  com- 
munities tell  of  the  outstanding  work  they  have  done. 

At  one  of  these  agricultural  meetings,  4-H  Club 
members  presented  a program  on  “Wealth  from 
Waste”  or  “Make  Every  Acre  Produce.”  Each 
club  had  one  or  more  speakers  who  talked  on  dif- 
ferent topics. 

Fishponds 

Tom  and  Bob  Andrews  were  the  first  to  appear  on 
the  program.  Tom  said,  “We  want  to  tell  a fish 
story,  but  not  the  kind  in  which  the  fish  grows  bigger 
and  bigger  each  time  the  story  is  told.  We  know 
some  fish  tales  or  yarns  like  that,  but  our  story  is 
about  a fishpond  and  the  use  of  idle  acres  on  our  farm. 

“We  learned  that  the  state  of  Alabama  has  more 
than  a thousand  farm  fishponds  which  are  profitable 
to  farmers  and  boys  of  the  4-H  Club.  We  decided 
if  boys  in  Alabama  could  have  paying  fishponds,  we 
might  also.  We  built  a dam,  an  earthen  dam,  on 
a small  stream  and  made  our  fishpond.” 
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“A. 


Then  Bob  spoke,  “Our  county  agent  arranged  for 
us  to  visit  the  hatchery.  There  we  learned  some- 
thing about  feeding  and  caring  for  young  fish.  Mr. 
Banner,  who  is  in  charge  of  our  State  Fish  Hatchery, 
told  us  how  to  fertilize  our  pond  and  get  it  ready  for 
the  fish.  He  supplied  the  fish  to  stock  it. 

“We  have  produced  from  200  to  400  pounds  of  fish 
from  each  acre  of  the  pond,  at  very  low  cost.  We 
have  made  enough  money  to  clothe  ourselves, 
buy  a bicycle  and  a small  radio.  Part  of  our  profit 
we  are  saving  for  our  college  education.  What  we 
have  done  other  farm  boys  can  do.” 


Duckponds 


Jean  and  Jack,  representatives  of  another  club, 
told  of  their  work.  Jean  said,  “The  job  we  really 
like  and  from  which  we  are  making  the  most  money 
is  our  duckpond.  We  have  a natural  pond  on  our 
farm.  Last  year  we  sold  almost  one  hundred  ducks. 
This  year  we  shall  have  nearly  two  hundred  to  sell. 
It  keeps  us  busy  caring  for  the  ducks  and  getting 
them  ready  for  market,  because  Jack  and  I do  all 
the  work  ourselves.  We  had  to  fence  off  part  of 
the  pond  to  provide  places  to  feed  and  catch  the 
ducks.” 


Jack  continued,  “In  the  fall  and  spring  of  the  year, 
wild  ducks  that  migrate  often  stop  to  rest  and  feed 
in  our  ponds.  Before  they  come  we  pinion  our 
ducks.  That  means  we  clip  the  feathers  of  one  wing 
of  each  duck.  This  upsets  the  wing  balance  so  they 
cannot  fly  away  with  the  wild  ones.  When  these 
wild  ducks  come  our  pond  is  the  noisiest  place.  I 
guess  they  are  trying  to  tell  our  ducks  about 
the  world  they  see,  and  our  ducks  are  telling  them 
about  the  good  food  they  get.  Duckponds  are  one 
way  of  making  idle  acres  pay.” 

Canning 

The  next  speaker  was  Mary,  who  reported  on 
her  canning  project.  From  the  basket  on  her  arm 
she  took  a jar  of  jelly  and  began,  “This  is  wild  grape 
jelly  that  tastes  so  good  on  fresh  bread.”  As  she 
picked  out  different  jars  and  held  them  up,  she  con- 
tinued, “These  are  huckleberries  and  blackberries  for 
pies.  This  summer  I sold  fifty  jars  of  canned  ber- 
ries and  almost  as  many  jars  of  jellies  and  preserves. 

“On  our  farm  there  was  some  ground  that  was  not 
in  use.  Wild  grapes  and  wild  fruits  were  growing  in 
a few  spots,  but  I needed  more.  I planted  all  the 
unused  land  with  wild  berries  and  wild  fruit  trees. 
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These  wild  plants  do  not  need  care  or  cultivation  as 
do  the  tame  or  improved  varieties.  They  furnish  the 
berries  and  fruits  for  the  jellies,  preserves,  jams,  and 
juices  which  I sell.  Any  boy  or  girl  who  lives  on  a 
farm  or  ranch  can  secure  small  plants  or  seedlings 
from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  from  the 
State  Nurseries.,, 

Bees 

It  was  Don  Smith’s  turn  next.  “If  I had  brought 
along  any  of  my  products,”  he  said,  “I  doubt  whether 
I would  have  had  an  audience  very  long.  Dad  and 
I have  gone  into  the  bee  business,  despite  the  stings 
we  get  now  and  then.  We  have  found  that  our  bees 
are  hard  workers,  and  from  the  beginning  the 
business  has  proved  profitable. 

“Honey  and  beeswax  are  products  that  find  a 
ready  market.  You  are  familiar  with  the  uses  of 
honey  because  you  eat  it  on  bread,  rolls,  biscuits,  and 
hot  cakes.  In  our  country  the  demand  for  beeswax 
is  so  great  that  we  cannot  produce  all  we  need. 
Each  year  the  United  States  imports  about  400  mil- 
lion pounds.  Beeswax  has  always  been  important 
in  making  candles,  for  keeping  irons  smooth  when 
clothes  are  being  pressed,  and  for  sealing  purposes. 
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In  wartime  it  is  used  for  coating  guns  and  instru- 
ments that  are  placed  on  ships.  This  coating  of 
beeswax  protects  the  metal  from  the  salt  sprays. 

“A  new  thing  which  we  are  doing  is  renting  our 
hives  of  bees  to  fruit  and  seed  growers.  Bees  pol- 
linate the  blossoms.  They  carry  the  pollen  from  one 
flower  to  another.  This  work  of  the  bees  increases 
the  yield  of  fruit  in  the  orchards  as  well  as  the  seeds 
in  alfalfa  and  clover  fields.  We  put  the  hives  on  a 
truck  and  Dad  moves  them  at  night.  When  the  sun 
comes  up  the  next  morning,  the  bees  come  out  of  the 
hives  and  go  to  work  on  the  flowers.  Usually  it 
takes  about  one  week  for  the  bees  to  pollinate  an 
orchard.  Our  bees  have  made  unused  land  profitable.  ” 

Trapping 

The  county  agent  introduced  several  other  boys 
who  had  skins  of  wild  animals  which  they  had  caught 
and  expected  to  sell.  The  boys  displayed  the  skins 
stretched  on  small  boards.  There  were  muskrat, 
opossum,  skunk,  raccoon,  squirrel,  and  rabbit.  Jim 
Barry  spoke,  “The  skins  of  small  fur-bearing  animals 
will  mean  money  for  the  boys  who  have  idle  fields, 
swamps,  or  woodlands  on  their  farms  or  ranches.  In 
every  section  of  the  United  States  there  are  wild 
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animals  whose  skins  are  valuable.  Beaver,  mink, 
and  fox  might  be  trapped  in  some  parts  of  our 
country.” 

As  Mary  returned  to  the  stage  she  said,  “There 
are  small,  idle  areas  scattered  over  farms  and  ranches 
throughout  our  country.  A quarter  of  an  acre  here, 
two  acres  there,  borders  along  fences,  gully  banks, 
ponds,  and  streams  total  33  million  acres  of  unused 
land.  These  millions  of  acres  can  be  changed  from 
waste  to  wealth.  We’ve  already  started  to  make 
them  pay.” 

Using  What  You  Have  Read 

Copy  on  your  paper  the  headings  below.  List  the 
uses  of  farm  lands  and  the  assistance  the  government 
provides. 

a.  Wasteful  Uses  of  Land 

b.  Productive  Uses  of  Land 

c.  Government  Aids 
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Talking  about  What  You  Have  Read 

1.  What  are  the  different  ways  in  which  the  land 
is  robbed  of  its  wealth? 

2.  Why  are  state  and  federal  governments  trying 
to  help  in  conservation?  What  are  they  doing  in 
your  community? 

3.  What  are  the  aims  of  the  4-H  Club? 

4.  Why  should  farmers  be  interested  in: 

a.  healing  gullies  e.  cover  crops 

b.  sheet  erosion  f.  crop  rotation 

c.  terracing  g.  fertilization 

d.  planting  trees  h.  ponds  and  streams 


Copy  on  your  paper  the  following  outline  and  fill 
in  the  subheads  with  as  few  words  as  possible.  Use 
your  lists  from  pages  148  and  156. 

I.  Destructive  Land  Uses 

A.  C. 

B.  D. 

II.  Soil  Conservation  Methods 

A.  C. 

B.  D. 

III.  Conservation  Agencies 

A.  C. 

B.  D. 
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Dictionary  Work 


1.  Use  your  dictionary  to  find  the  meaning  of  each 
word  below.  Write  a sentence  using  each  word. 

award  sanctuaries  muskrat 

pinion  pollen  displayed 

2.  Use  your  dictionary  to  find  words  which  you 
could  use  instead  of  the  underlined  words  in  the 
sentences  below. 

a.  Club  members  display  their  products. 

b.  Trees  had  been  planted  and  were  thriving. 

c.  The  ducks  migrate  in  the  fell  and  spring. 

d.  There  were  idle  acres  not  producing. 

e.  We  import  beeswax. 

f.  Representatives  of  a club  told  of  their  work. 

g.  Any  boy  can  secure  seedlings. 

h.  Bees  pollinate  the  blossoms. 

3.  Each  word  below  has  more  than  one  meaning. 
Use  your  dictionary  and  write  sentences  to  show  the 
different  meanings  for  each  word. 

market  preserves  stock  secure  yarn 

4.  Write  the  following  words  in  a column  and 
divide  them  into  syllables.  Use  your  dictionary. 

profitable  hatchery  instruments 

pollinate  cultivation  representative 
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What  Do  We  Plant? 


What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 

We  plant  the  ship  which  will  cross  the  sea. 

We  plant  the  mast  to  carry  the  sails; 

We  plant  the  planks  to  withstand  the  gales — 
The  keel,  the  keelson,  the  beam,  the  knee; 

We  plant  the  ship  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
We  plant  the  houses  for  you  and  me. 

We  plant  the  rafters,  the  shingles,  the  floors, 
We  plant  the  studding,  the  lath,  the  doors, 
The  beams  and  siding,  all  parts  that  be; 

We  plant  the  house  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 

A thousand  things  that  we  daily  see; 

We  plant  the  spire  that  out-towers  the  crag, 
We  plant  the  staff  for  our  country’s  flag, 

We  plant  the  shade,  from  the  hot  sun  free; 

We  plant  all  these  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

— Henry  Abbey 


The  Mysterious  Voice 


Sallie  held  the  ladder  while  Grandpa  climbed  up  to 
repair  the  leak  in  the  kitchen  roof.  She  was  con- 
cerned because  he  had  not  been  very  well  lately. 
“Be  careful,  Grandpa,  you  might  fall.” 

Suddenly  he  seized  the  ladder  and  leaned  against 
it.  “I  feel  dizzy.  I’d  better  not  attempt  it  today,” 
he  murmured,  climbing  down  slowly. 

“Maybe  I can  fix  it,”  Sallie  suggested  eagerly.  “I 
get  dizzy  when  I climb  too  high,  but  let  me  try  it.” 
Just  then  Sallie’s  mother  came  out  of  the  kitchen 
and  exclaimed,  “Neither  of  you  may  climb  up  on  that 
roof.  The  last  time  Sallie  climbed  our  apple  tree 
she  fell  and  broke  her  arm.  We  aren’t  going  to  take 
any  more  risks  like  that.”  Then  she  helped  Grandpa 
into  the  house  and  added,  “This  house  belongs  to 
Mrs.  Abbot,  you  know.  I’ve  frequently  asked  her 
to  repair  the  roof,  but  she  has  done  nothing  at  all 
about  it.  The  leak  is  her  responsibility.” 

Sallie  was  very  determined  as  she  answered,  “Since 
I can’t  fix  it  myself,  I’ll  go  see  Mrs.  Abbot  and  tell 
her  we  must  have  this  leak  mended.” 

“Maybe  you’ll  have  better  luck  than  I did,” 
replied  her  mother. 
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Sallie  started  at  once.  On  the  way  she  planned  what 
she  would  say  to  Mrs.  Abbot.  This  job  must  be  done 
just  right. 

She  found  Mrs.  Abbot  talking  to  the  hired  girl 
who  was  hanging  clothes  on  the  line.  She  was  lament- 
ing, “Caesar,  my  beloved  bird,  has  been  gone  two 
days.  I’m  afraid  something  has  happened  to  him.” 

Sallie  wondered  about  Caesar.  She  had  heard 
about  him  but  had  never  seen  him. 

“I  came  to  ask  you,”  began  Sallie,  “to  have  the 
leak  in  our  roof  fixed.  It  is  — ” Before  she  could 


finish,  however,  Mrs.  Abbot  walked  into  the  house 
exclaiming,  “I’m  too  worried  to  be  bothered  about 
roofs.  Run  along  home,  child.” 

Sallie’s  face  flushed  with  anger  as  she  called  after 
Mrs.  Abbot,  “Our  roof  must  be  fixed.  Water  leaks 
right  through  it.” 

The  girl  said  calmly,  “No  need  to  talk  to  her  now. 
She’s  worried  because  Caesar  is  lost.  Come  back  in 
a day  or  two.” 

Sallie,  biting  her  lower  lip,  turned  and  walked 
away.  From  the  gate  she  called,  “I’ll  be  back 
tomorrow  to  ask  her.” 

By  the  time  she  got  home  Sallie’s  anger  was  almost 
gone.  She  told  about  her  visit,  and  when  she  finished 
her  mother  suggested,  “Grandpa,  tomorrow  let’s 
see  if  we  can  find  another  house.” 

Grandpa,  thinking  it  wise  to  change  the  subject, 
said,  “If  I were  able,  Sallie  and  I would  go  down  to 
the  beehives  to  get  some  honey.” 

“The  least  I can  do  is  to  go  for  the  honey.” 

When  Sallie  was  dressed  for  her  trip  she  looked  very 
funny.  Thin  cloth  hanging  from  the  broad  brim  of 
her  hat  was  fastened  around  her  neck.  Her  overalls 
were  tucked  into  the  top  of  her  boots,  for  she  must 
be  well  protected  from  bee  stings.  In  one  hand  she 
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carried  a milk  pail.  In  the  other,  she  held  a contrap- 
tion called  a smoker.  With  this  she  hoped  to  dull  the 
senses  of  the  bees  while  she  took  their  honey. 

Grandpa  looked  at  her  and  chuckled,  “Sallie,  you 
look  like  a character  from  a book.” 

“I  might  be  a pirate!  Who  knows?” 

“Watch  out  for  the  bees  even  if  you  are  a pirate,” 
Grandpa  warned.  “Their  stings  hurt,  so  be  sure  you 
keep  well  covered.” 

Sallie  hurried  along,  thinking  about  her  bees  and 
planning  the  new  hives  she  would  buy  when  she  sold 
the  honey.  Soon  she  reached  the  woods  where  the 
trees  and  vegetation  were  thick.  She  felt  a little 
lonely.  Everything  was  so  quiet.  All  she  could  hear 
was  the  twittering  of  the  birds. 

She  came  to  the  clearing  where  she  and  her  grand- 
father had  put  the  first  hive.  She  stopped  suddenly 
and  screamed.  A thief  was  stealing  the  honey!  A 
large  black  bear  was  walking  boldly  away  on  his  hind 
legs.  In  his  forepaws  he  carried  a beehive. 

Sallie  was  so  frightened  that  she  turned  and  fled, 
making  a terrific  noise  as  she  and  the  pail  crashed 
through  the  bushes.  She  had  run  quite  a distance 
before  she  realized  that  she  was  passing  other  hives. 
She  stopped  to  think,  and  decided  the  bear  would  go 
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his  own  way  now  that  he  had  stolen  the  honey.  It 
might  be  safe  to  fill  her  pail  with  honey  from  the 
nearest  hive. 

She  set  down  the  bucket  and  got  out  a match  to 
light  the  smoker.  As  she  struck  the  match  a rasping 
voice  called,  “Hello!  Hello!” 

Sallie  looked  around  quickly,  expecting  to  find 
some  man  or  boy,  but  she  saw  no  one.  She  felt 
nervous  and  wished  she  had  not  come  alone.  As  she 
picked  up  the  pail,  “Clear  out!”  came  a command  in 
the  same  unusual  voice. 

Again  Sallie  fled.  This  time  she  did  not  stop  until 
she  reached  home.  She  saw  Grandpa  asleep  in  a 
rocking  chair  and  ran  toward  him  calling,  “Grandpa! 
Grandpa!” 

The  old  man  opened  his  eyes  in  surprise,  but  before 
he  could  speak  Sallie  exclaimed,  “I  saw  a huge  bear 
stealing  our  honey.  He  carried  off  one  of  the  hives. 
He  stood  up  like  a man  and  walked  away.” 

“Bears  haven’t  been  seen  around  here  in  years. 
He  must  have  come  from  the  mountains,”  Grandpa 
explained.  “I  know  they  can  carry  hives  in  their 
forepaws  for  I’ve  seen  it  done.”  Then  he  laughed 
and  said  teasingly,  “The  bear  was  the  pirate,  not 
you.  He  gave  you  a little  competition.” 
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Sallie  decided  not  to  mention  the  queer  voice, 
because  she  had  the  feeling  that  she  should  not  have 
run  away  from  it. 

For  supper  they  had  fresh  bread  but  without  any 
honey.  Grandpa  questioned  Sallie  about  her  experi- 
ence, but  she  gave  him  evasive  answers. 

Early  the  next  morning  Sallie’s  mother  and  grand- 
father drove  into  town,  leaving  Sallie  at  home.  Her 
mind  was  filled  with  the  events  of  the  previous 
afternoon.  She  thought  of  the  leak  in  the  roof,  and 
then  she  thought  of  the  bear  and  the  voice.  Finally 
she  declared  aloud,  ‘Tm  going  to  get  that  honey  after 
all.  Then  Fll  go  see  Mrs.  Abbot.” 

She  dressed  for  robbing  the  hives  and  quickly  made 
her  way  through  the  woods  to  the  clearing.  She  put 
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the  pail  on  the  ground,  lowered  the  thin  net  cloth 
around  her  face,  lighted  the  smoker,  and  set  to  work. 
It  did  not  take  long  to  fill  the  pail.  She  smiled  with 
satisfaction  as  she  looked  at  the  bucket  of  golden 
honey. 

She  had  almost  reached  the  edge  of  the  woods 
when  she  heard  the  same  rasping  voice  call,  “Hello!” 

Although  Sallie  was  frightened,  she  did  not  run. 
She  began  looking  for  the  owner  of  the  voice,  angry 
that  someone  might  be  trying  to  play  a joke  on  her. 
Along  with  the  anger  came  unexpected  courage. 

She  shouted,  “Come  out,  whoever  you  are.  You 
can’t  scare  me!” 

There  was  a flutter  in  a tree  near  by.  “Ark!  Ark!” 
called  the  voice.  On  a limb  a few  feet  away  sat  a 
parrot. 

For  a moment  Sallie  was  too  surprised  to  move. 
Then  her  eyes  began  to  shine.  This  must  be  Mrs. 
Abbot’s  beloved  bird,  Caesar.  Her  mind  worked 
quickly.  If  this  was  Caesar  and  she  could  return 
him,  maybe  Mrs.  Abbot  would  pay  some  attention 
to  her  request  concerning  the  roof. 

Slowly  she  picked  up  a stick.  She  put  some  honey 
on  one  end  and  held  it  within  the  parrot’s  reach, 
saying,  “Hello,  hello,  Caesar!” 
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The  parrot,  hearing  his  name,  stretched  his  neck 
and  twisted  his  head  so  that  his  beady  eyes  could  see 
who  was  calling  him.  Then  he  tried  to  peck  at  the 
honey. 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  Sallie  moved  the  stick.  She 
coaxed  him  to  peck  at  it  again,  and  he  moved  even 
closer.  Sallie  patiently  repeated  her  coaxing  move- 
ments. Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  parrot  until  he 
was  directly  over  her  head.  Then  cautiously  she 
reached  up  and  grabbed  him. 

Caesar  was  terrified.  He  screeched,  flapped  his 
wings,  pecked,  and  fought.  Sallie  tied  him  in  the 
cloth  she  took  from  her  hat.  Then  she  picked  up  her 
bucket  of  honey  and  started  for  Mrs.  Abbot’s. 

After  yelling,  “Clear  out!  Clear  out!”  Caesar 
finally  quieted  down. 

As  Sallie  approached  the  Abbot  farm  she  called, 
“I’ve  found  Caesar!” 

Mrs.  Abbot  ran  to  meet  her.  Taking  Caesar  in 
her  arms,  she  carefully  unwrapped  him  and  said,  “Oh, 
my  poor  Caesar!  Where  have  you  been?”  Then 
she  remembered  Sallie.  “Where  did  you  find  him? 
How  did  you  catch  him?  How  can  I ever  repay 
you?” 

Sallie  said,  “You  could  have  our  roof  fixed.” 
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“Is  it  a bad  leak?  Where  is  it?”  asked  Mrs.  Abbot. 

“It’s  right  over  the  kitchen  stove,  and  water 
drips  through.” 

“As  bad  as  that?  I’ll  have  it  mended  right  away,” 
was  her  quick  reply. 

“When?”  asked  Sallie. 

“At  once,  that  is,  I’ll  get  the  material  and  see  a 
workman  today.  Tell  your  mother  it  will  be  done 
as  soon  as  possible.” 

Sallie  thanked  her  and  started  through  the  gate. 
Caesar  twisted  his  head  so  he  could  see  Sallie  and 
called,  “Clear  out!  Clear  out!” 

Sallie  did  just  that.  With  the  pail  of  honey  it  was 
difficult  for  her  to  run,  but  she  hurried,  feeling 
happier  every  step  of  the  way. 

When  she  reached  home  she  found  her  mother  and 
grandfather  had  just  returned.  She  could  hardly 
wait  to  tell  them  the  good  news. 

“It’s  all  right  now  that  we  didn’t  find  another 
house,”  said  Grandpa,  “and  we’re  richer  than  we 
were  this  morning.” 

“Why  do  you  say  that?”  Sallie’s  mother  asked. 

“Well,  we’ve  a pail  of  honey,  our  roof  is  going  to 
be  fixed,”  he  answered,  “and  we  have  a reliable 
girl,  one  who  always  finishes  a job.” 
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Things  That  Make  Us  Laugh 


Discuss  with  the  class  some  things,  other  than 
those  shown  on  these  pages,  that  make  you  laugh. 

Tell  the  class  about  the  funniest  incident  that  has 
ever  happened  to  you. 

Plan  a bulletin  board  exhibit  which  will  show  your 
idea  of  what  makes  people  laugh. 

As  you  read  the  stories,  poems,  and  nonsense 
rhymes  from  pages  172  to  208,  decide  which  of  them 
you  think  are  the  most  humorous. 
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The  Sad  Story  of  Febold  Feboldson 


Many  people  in  Nebraska  say  that  Febold  Febold- 
son was  the  first  white  settler  in  the  state.  This  is 
how  it  happened: 

When  men  were  rushing  to  the  California  gold 
fields  away  back  in  1849,  Febold  was  running  a train 
of  ox  teams  and  prairie  schooners  which  carried  gold 
miners  from  Kansas  City  to  San  Francisco.  During 
the  winter  of  that  year  a terrible  snowstorm  covered 
all  the  land.  Then  something  happened  that  had 
never  occurred  in  the  world  before.  The  snow  turned 
to  stone.  It  stayed  on  the  plains  all  summer,  hard 
and  freezing  cold.  Even  in  midsummer  the  ther- 
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mometer  read  a hundred  degrees  below  zero.  Febold 
couldn’t  get  a gold  miner  to  poke  the  end  of  his  nose 
beyond  the  warmth  of  the  fires. 

This  made  Febold’s  business  very,  very  bad. 
He  shook  his  head  and  tore  his  straw-colored  hair  when 
man  after  man  refused  to  cross  the  cold  country  of 
petrified  snow. 

“It  looks  as  though  I’m  going  to  lose  a whole 
season’s  business,”  cried  Febold  in  despair. 

One  night  Febold  heard  the  gold  miners  singing 
love  songs  around  the  campfires — songs  about  the 
way  true  love  can  never  change  any  more  than  the 
sand  of  the  desert  can  grow  cold. 

These  songs  gave  Febold  a great  idea.  He  wasn’t 
afraid  of  the  cold  himself,  so  he  started  out  with  his 
wagons  straight  over  the  petrified  snow.  He  crossed 
the  plains  and  the  mountains  until  he  reached  the 
hottest  desert  he  knew — Death  Valley  in  California. 
The  sands  there  were  simply  burning.  He  heaped 
his  wagons  with  sand  and  went  back  over  the  moun- 
tains and  over  the  petrified  snow  to  Kansas  City. 

He  had  the  sand  all  done  up  in  bushel  paper  sacks. 
Then  he  went  slowly  through  the  camp  shouting, 
“Here’s  where  you  get  your  sand!  It’s  hot  sand 
from  the  desert!  Guaranteed  to  keep  you  warm  all 
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the  way  to  Californy!  Buy  some  good  hot  sand 
and  be  on  your  way  to  the  gold  fields!  It’s  fifty 
dollars  a bushel.  It’s  only  fifty  dollars,  five  hundred 
dimes,  a thousand  nickels!” 

In  no  time  at  all,  men  were  crowding  around  the 
wagon.  Febold  passed  out  his  paper  bags  as  though 
they  had  been  nothing  more  than  so  many  bags  of  pea- 
nuts. When  the  gold  miners  had  their  hot  sand,  they 
dumped  it  into  Febold’s  wagons  and  jumped  on  top 
of  the  heap.  Then  Febold,  with  his  load  of  gold 
miners,  started  for  California. 

The  men  sitting  on  the  sand  did  not  feel  the  cold 
of  the  plains  any  more  than  if  it  did  not  exist.  Every- 
thing went  well  until  they  reached  the  state  of 
Nebraska.  There  the  wagon  tracks  were  very  deep 
and  slippery.  The  wagons  began  to  jerk  and  to  tip. 
This  made  the  sand  spill  out  and,  as  wagon  after 
wagon  went  jolting  along,  the  burning  sand  was 
scattered  around  until  it  covered  all  the  snow. 

Febold  did  not  notice  what  was  happening.  He 
led  his  train  of  prairie  schooners  on  to  California. 
On  the  way  back  to  get  another  load  of  gold  miners, 
he  passed  through  Nebraska. 

When  he  saw  the  change  in  this  state,  he  could 
hardly  believe  his  eyes.  The  petrified  snow  and  the 
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one-hundred-degree-below-zero  weather  were  gone. 
The  whole  state  was  covered  with  sand  and  was 
sizzling  with  the  heat.  It  had  burned  up  all  the 
growing  things  except  the  yellow  buffalo  grass  and  a 
few  cottonwood  trees  that  grew  along  the  rivers. 

“Weh,  I’ll  be  dum-squizzled!”  said  Febold.  “Look 
what  I did  to  Nebraska!”  Being  an  honest  fellow, 
Febold  was  always  willing  to  take  the  blame  for 
anything  he  did  that  seemed  wrong.  He  was  wor- 
ried about  spilling  the  sand. 

“I’ll  give  up  my  trips  to  California,”  he  said.  “I’ll 
stay  right  here  in  Nebraska  and  see  what  I can  do  to 
make  it  a place  fit  for  white  men.” 

Febold  then  sent  his  prairie  schooners  off  in  charge 
of  other  men  and  stayed  in  Nebraska.  He  built  a 
cozy  little  house  of  square  blocks  of  sod. 

When  he  had  his  sod  hut  furnished,  he  started  out 
to  get  white  men  to  move  into  the  state. 

“The  easiest  thing  to  do,”  he  said,  “would  be  to 
get  some  of  the  miners,  bound  for  the  gold  fields  of 
California,  to  stop  off  here  in  Nebraska.” 

However,  that  wasn’t  so  easy  as  Febold  thought 
because  Nebraska  had  no  gold. 

Febold  had  heard  of  the  fine  goldfish  that  were 
raised  in  South  America,  and  decided  to  send  for 
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thousands  of  the  glittering  fish.  Before  many  months 
had  passed,  he  saw  a long  train  of  wagons  coming 
right  toward  his  little  sod  house. 

“There  come  the  fish  I ordered/’  he  cried. 

The  goldfish  were  beautiful  things.  Febold  shov- 
eled them  out  of  the  wagons  and  set  them  loose  in  the 
Nebraska  rivers,  where  they  darted  and  leaped  about 
like  living  flames  in  the  sun.  Every  week  the  gold- 
fish shed  their  scales,  and  soon  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
were  covered  with  shiny  specks  that  looked,  for  all 
the  world,  like  gold. 


When  the  gold  miners,  on  their  way  to  California, 
spied  the  precious  glow  of  yellow  metal  along  the 
rivers,  they  hopped  off  the  wagons. 

“Gold!  We've  found  gold!”  they  cried  out.  Then 
after  all  their  work,  they  found  only  fish  scales  in 
their  pans.  They  were  in  a dreadful  rage  and  went 
on  to  California. 

“Well,”  said  Febold,  “I  guess  mining  isn’t  the  thing 
for  Nebraska.  I’ll  have  to  think  of  something  else. 
My  sand  made  Nebraska  what  it  is  today.  I’m 
forced  to  stay  right  here  until  I make  it  a really 
good  state.” 

One  day  Febold  happened  to  think  that  the  buffalo 
grass  of  Nebraska  would  make  fine  food  for  cattle 
and  sheep.  He  wrote  to  stockmen  and  induced  them 
to  bring  cattle,  cowboys,  sheep,  and  sheepherders 
into  the  state  to  start  big  ranches. 

Then  Febold  had  another  idea.  He  communicated 
with  farmers  in  other  states,  asking  them  to  come  to 
Nebraska. 

Around  his  homestead  these  farmers  and  cattlemen 
erected  their  sod  houses.  Soon  the  cattlemen  and 
farmers  began  to  quarrel.  The  ranchmen  didn’t  like 
to  have  the  farmers  plow  the  land  and  destroy  the 
buffalo  grass.  Febold  decided  that  he  must  build 
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fences  quickly  to  separate  the  farmers’  fields  from  the 
ranges  where  the  cattle  fed.  Herds  of  cattle  were 
always  breaking  into  fields  of  corn  or  grain,  and  then 
trouble  began.  The  farmers  worked  night  and  day, 
digging  holes  for  fence  posts,  but  they  couldn’t  work 
fast  enough  to  keep  the  cattle  out  of  the  fields. 

“I’ll  settle  this  matter,”  said  Febold  one  day,  and 
he  trudged  off  toward  the  sand  hills  in  search  of  a very 
strange  animal  called  the  happy  auger.  Finally  he 
found  the  tracks  of  the  animal.  He  caught  up  with 
it  and  snared  it.  Then  he  brought  it  home  with  a 
rope  tied  around  its  neck. 

The  happy  auger  looked  like  a kangaroo.  Its  very 
long  tail  was  shaped  like  a corkscrew.  When  the 
happy  auger  got  ready  to  sit  down  on  the  ground,  it 
first  stood  up  on  its  tail,  spinning  round  and  round 
very  fast  until  its  tail  was  out  of  the  way,  thus  boring 
a hole  in  the  earth.  Then  the  happy  auger  sat  down 
in  perfect  comfort.  Every  time  it  seated  itself  in  this 
remarkable  manner,  Febold  stole  up  behind  it  and 
fired  his  six-shooter.  At  that,  the  happy  auger 
would  jump  twenty  feet  into  the  air.  As  its  tail  came 
out  of  the  ground,  it  left  a perfect  posthole.  Febold 
would  then  tug  at  the  neck  rope  and  bring  the  happy 
auger  back  to  the  spot  for  the  next  hole. 
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In  no  time  at  all,  big  Febold  had  pursued  the  happy 
auger  over  all  the  plains  of  Nebraska.  Holes  were 
made,  sturdy  posts  were  erected,  and  barbed  wire 
strung  before  the  farmers  and  the  cattlemen  had 
come  to  an  open  feud. 

Even  with  the  fence  question  settled,  Nebraska 
still  had  a lot  of  trouble.  The  cyclones  in  summer 
and  the  blizzards  in  winter  caused  many  hardships. 
Febold  always  said  to  himself,  “For  cyclones  and 
blizzards  I’m  not  to  blame.  They  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  sand  which  I spilled  in  Nebraska.” 
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Hundreds  of  people  had  moved  into  Nebraska,  and 
their  little  sod  houses  dotted  the  prairies.  Febold 
was  miserable  when  he  heard  them  complaining  about 
the  sand  and  the  pests,  and  how  hard  they  had  to 
struggle  to  make  a living. 

“Well/’  he  said  to  himself,  “everything  would  be 
fine  in  Nebraska  if  we  could  get  rid  of  the  sand,  the 
heat,  and  the  grasshoppers.  Now  I must  get  rid  of 
these  pests  that  are  eating  all  our  crops.” 

That  summer  the  grasshoppers  arrived  during 
very  strange  weather.  For  exactly  a mile  the  sun 
shone  in  a cloudless  sky,  while  the  next  mile  was 
covered  with  clouds,  and  torrents  of  rain  fell  from 
the  sky.  It  happened  that  Febold’s  ranch  was  right 
where  the  two  stripes  met.  Down  in  the  valley  where 
the  sun  was  shining,  lay  his  big  field  of  corn.  On  the 
hill  above,  where  it  was  raining,  he  had  planted  sugar 
cane.  The  sun  was  so  hot  on  the  cornfield  that  the 
corn  started  to  pop.  It  popped  right  off  the  ears  and 
lay  like  snow  all  over  the  ground.  At  the  same  time 
the  heavy  rain,  falling  on  the  hill  above,  washed  the 
juice  from  the  sugar  cane,  and  it  flowed  down  the 
hill — a roaring  flood  of  molasses.  The  force  of  the 
rushing  molasses  rolled  the  popcorn  into  huge  balls  a 
hundred  feet  high. 
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“Here's  something  worth  eating,”  cried  Febold  as 
he  walked  among  the  immense  popcorn  balls,  break- 
ing off  pieces  to  taste.  Never  in  all  his  life  had  he 
eaten  anything  so  delicious,  and  never  before  had 
anyone  heard  of  popcorn  balls. 

As  Febold  stood  planning  how  he’d  sell  the  popcorn 
balls,  a cloud  rose  over  the  sky  line,  darkening  the 
stripe  of  sunshine.  The  cloud  was  a great  big  swarm 
of  grasshoppers.  They  landed  on  the  popcorn  balls 
which  began  to  disappear.  A minute  later  there 
wasn’t  a popcorn  ball  in  sight. 
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Clutching  a handful  of  grasshoppers,  Febold  stuck 
them  into  the  river  to  drown  them.  Fish  came  to 
the  surface  so  eager  to  gobble  the  insects  that  they 
nearly  bit  off  Febold’s  fingers. 

“Fish  would  eat  these  grasshoppers,”  Febold  said 
to  himself.  “I  wish  I could  find  fish  that  would  fly 
over  the  land  and  eat  these  grasshoppers.” 

Recalling  that  he  had  heard  of  flying  fish,  he  sent 
for  a trainload  of  them.  Soon  flying  fish  were  skim- 
ming over  the  Nebraska  plains.  They  did  a fine  job 
of  eating  the  grasshoppers,  but  by  spring  there  were 
so  many  fish  in  the  sky  that  people  couldn’t  see  the 
sun  shining. 

“These  flying  fish  are  worse  than  the  grasshop- 
pers,” everyone  complained. 

Febold  was  worried  because  he  had  rid  Nebraska 
of  one  pest  only  to  bring  in  another,  so  he  took  a few 
thousand  snares  and  went  to  the  timberlands  of  Min- 
nesota. There  he  caught  a number  of  timber  wolves 
which  he  brought  to  Nebraska  to  eat  the  flying  fish. 

As  soon  as  he  set  the  wolves  loose,  they  began  to 
feast  on  the  flying  fish.  Although  the  wolves  had 
plenty  to  eat,  they  did  not  feel  very  much  at  home. 
The  reason  for  this  was  simple.  In  all  Nebraska  the 
timber  wolves  could  find  no  timber  in  which  to  live. 
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Febold  was  sad  when  he  saw  how  lean  and  down- 
hearted the  wolves  were.  He  set  out  enormous  cot- 
tonwood trees  all  over  Nebraska.  This  made  the 
timber  wolves  happy.  They  rested  in  the  shade  of 
the  trees,  and  everything  was  going  well  until  the 
cotton  planters  in  the  South  heard  about  the  cotton- 
wood trees  and  all  the  cotton  that  grew  on  then- 
branches. 

“There’s  a place  called  Nebraska  where  we  can  get 
cotton  without  even  planting  it,”  the  planters  said. 
Immediately  they  wrote  to  Febold,  and  an  agreement 
was  reached.  Then  they  sent  an  army  of  cotton 
pickers  into  the  cottonwood  forest. 

The  cotton  pickers  worked  so  fast  that  by  the  end 
of  the  first  week  all  the  remaining  cotton  was  growing 
on  branches  high  over  their  heads — so  high  that  they 
could  not  climb  up  to  get  it.  Febold  saw  that  he 
would  have  to  do  something  to  keep  his  end  of  the 
bargain  with  the  southern  planters.  He  solved  this 
problem  by  bending  the  big  trees  double,  holding 
them  down  to  the  earth  by  sticking  the  top  branches 
into  the  ground.  After  that  the  workers  returned  to 
the  forest  and  picked  all  the  rest  of  the  crop. 

The  very  next  spring  the  bent  trees,  with  then- 
tops  sticking  into  the  ground,  grew  straight  down 
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into  the  earth  and  vanished.  There  wasn’t  a single 
cottonwood  tree  to  be  seen.  The  plains  were  as 
barren  as  they  had  been  before,  and  again  Febold 
was  troubled  at  the  sight  of  the  poor  timber  wolves, 
pining  and  howling  because  they  had  no  timber. 

Febold  was  a kind-hearted  man  and  was  deeply 
touched  by  the  grief  of  the  unhappy  wolves.  He  called 
them  together  and  said,  “The  trees  you’re  looking 
for  are  down  under  the  ground.”  He  dug  a little  hole 
to  show  that  what  he  said  was  true. 

When  the  wolves  caught  sight  of  the  cottonwood 
trees,  they  started  to  burrow  into  the  ground.  Soon 
not  a wolf  was  in  sight.  They  were  all  down  enjoy- 
ing themselves  in  the  shade  of  the  buried  forest.  The 
following  spring  when  they  came  up  again  to  the  light 
of  day,  Febold  saw  that  they  had  shrunk  into  tiny, 
gopher-like  animals  that  people  called  prairie  dogs. 

After  a time  a few  cottonwood  trees  grew  up  again 
along  the  rivers,  but  most  of  the  plains  of  Nebraska 
had  very  few  trees.  The  result  was  that  the  prairie 
dogs  just  remained  prairie  dogs,  always  burrowing 
into  the  earth  to  get  to  the  buried  forests. 

Febold  felt  very  responsible  for  the  dryness  and 
heat  in  Nebraska.  People  disturbed  him  when  they 
said,  “Nebraska  is  the  Great  American  Desert.” 
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It  reminded  him  of  the  sand  he  had  scattered  over 
the  state. 

“Something  must  be  done  to  break  the  drought,” 
he  said.  “Making  a lot  of  noise  is  the  surest  way  to 
bring  on  rain.  I think  I’ll  just  try  noise.  Nothing 
makes  so  much  noise  as  frogs  when  they  start  croak- 
ing. How  shall  I make  them  croak?  Frogs  will 
never  croak  unless  their  heads  are  wet  or  unless  they 
know  for  certain  that  rain  is  on  its  way.” 

Febold  got  a couple  of  frogs  and  set  them  down 
before  him.  Then  he  waved  his  hands  in  front  of  them 
and  stared  them  straight  in  the  eyes  until  he  had 
hypnotized  them. 

“It’s  raining.  It’s  raining,”  he  kept  repeating. 

The  frogs,  believing  it  was  raining,  started  to  croak 
with  joy  and  hopped  off  into  frogland  calling  to  the 
other  frogs,  “It’s  raining!  It’s  raining!”  Soon  every 
frog  in  Nebraska  was  croaking  at  the  top  of  its  voice. 


Things  started  to  happen  right  away.  Clouds 
appeared  in  the  sky  and  a little  wind  sprang  up. 
Then  the  rain  came  down!  It  came  in  torrents. 

When  the  sun  came  out  again,  the  grass  was  green, 
late  crops  began  to  grow,  the  starving  animals  began 
to  eat,  and  the  world  seemed  to  sing  for  gladness. 

Febold  was  in  high  spirits.  ‘Til  guarantee  to 
break  any  drought  within  twenty -four  hours,”  he 
cried  with  flashing  eyes. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  As  long  as  he  lived 
he  was  known  as  the  most  famous  drought  breaker 
in  the  West.  It  was  certainly  due  to  Febold  that 
many  people  made  permanent  homes  in  Nebraska  and 
prospered  there. 

Febold  Feboldson  was  often  heard  to  say,  “I  guess 
I’ve  made  up  for  spilling  that  sand!” 

Things  to  Do 

1.  List  the  important  incidents  in  the  story. 

2.  Draw  a picture  of  the  funniest  situation  in  the 
story. 

3.  List  the  words  you  would  use  to  describe 
Febold. 

4.  Compare  this  story  with  other  fantastic  stories 
you  have  read.  See  the  suggestions,  page  424. 
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John  Buck,  the  Big  Norwegian  Sailor 


Some  time  before  1850,  a tall  young  Norwegian 
sailor  by  the  name  of  Johannes  Bukken  arrived  in 
the  little  town  of  Green  Bay  in  Wisconsin. 

Although  Johannes  loved  sea  adventures  he  had 
decided  to  settle  down.  He  had  a wife  named  Marit, 
and  he  had  promised  her  that  he  would  become  a 
fisherman  so  he  would  not  have  to  leave  her  and  sail 
to  far  ports  of  the  world. 

“What’s  your  name?”  asked  Jeppe,  the  man  who 
decided  to  employ  Johannes. 

“My  name’s  Johannes  Bukken,”  answered  the 
young  Norwegian. 

“No  one  in  this  country  can  pronounce  a name  like 
that.  You’d  better  change  it  to  John  Buck,”  said 
Jeppe,  his  employer. 

“All  right,”  said  Johannes.  “I  don’t  mind!” 

One  morning  soon  after  this,  John  set  out  in  a small 
boat  to  look  at  some  fishing  nets.  A very  strong 
wind  sprang  up,  and  before  he  had  finished  his  work 
the  bay  was  very  rough,  and  heavy  waves  were 
rocking  the  boat. 

All  at  once  John  noticed  that  the  rudder  of  the 
boat  had  been  washed  away.  “That’s  no  matter,” 
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said  John  to  himself.  “I  could  never  get  back  to 
shore  anyway  with  this  wind  blowing.”  He  decided 
the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  let  the  boat  drift  and  be 
carried  by  the  wind. 

Away  from  the  shore  at  full  speed  rushed  the  boat. 
From  wave  to  wave  John  was  tossed.  It  was  like 
riding  wild  horses.  For  hours  he  flew  before  the 
wind.  It  was  almost  dark  when  he  saw  a large  island 
loom  out  of  the  stormy  waters.  In  the  gathering 
dusk,  he  saw  a little  bay  where  the  waves  were  not 
so  wild  and  angry  as  they  were  in  the  large  bay.  At 
the  far  end  of  the  inlet,  one  lone,  dim  little  light 
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shone  out  from  a cabin.  Using  all  his  skill,  John 
finally  landed  his  rudderless  boat  on  the  beach. 

From  the  cabin  a jolly-looking  Irishman  saw  him 
and  shouted  noisy  words  of  welcome.  He  took  John 
in  by  the  fire  and  set  a good  supper  before  him.  His 
name,  he  said,  was  Dennis  Rafferty,  and  he  was  the 
only  settler  on  the  whole  island.  For  a year  he  had 
been  living  there,  and  John  was  his  first  guest. 

They  sat  by  the  fire  talking  until  very  late.  By 
bedtime,  Dennis  had  convinced  the  big  Norwegian 
that  the  fishing  was  better  around  the  island  than  it 
was  around  Green  Bay,  and  that  John  should  move 
to  the  island. 

John  went  back  to  Green  Bay  to  get  his  wife,  Marit. 
With  Dennis’  help,  he  built  a snug  cabin  on  the 
island.  Soon  Marit  was  all  settled  and  singing  as 
she  went  about  her  household  tasks. 

John  and  Dennis  went  fishing  every  day.  They 
cut  down  the  trees  and  planted  vegetables.  Potato 
plants  and  beans  began  to  bloom  in  the  sunshine. 
Everybody  was  happy,  because  John  loved  Dennis, 
Dennis  loved  John,  and  both  of  the  men  thought 
Marit  the  finest  woman  in  the  world. 

What  cared  Dennis,  Marit,  and  John  if  they  did 
live  so  alone?  They  were  happy  together  and  as 
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time  went  on,  John  and  Marit  had  little  children 
who  were  noisy  about  the  place. 

Dennis  was  a merry  fellow.  He  and  John  were 
always  playing  jokes  on  each  other.  Often  their 
pranks  were  rough,  but  their  good  nature  rarely 
failed. 

One  cold  winter  day  Dennis  went  over  to  John’s 
house  with  a newspaper  in  his  hand.  “See  here, 
John,”  he  said.  “This  paper  says  every  foreign  settler 
in  Wisconsin,  who  has  not  yet  become  a citizen  of 
the  United  States,  must  report  to  the  nearest  sheriff 
on  St.  Valentine’s  Day.  You  must  go  to  Green  Bay 
to  see  the  sheriff  if  you  don’t  want  to  spend  thirty 
days  in  jail.” 

Now  there  was  no  truth  in  Dennis’  words.  He 
had  made  up  the  story  as  one  of  his  jokes.  However, 
John,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  English, 
believed  all  that  Dennis  said.  He  must  go  all  the 
way  to  Green  Bay,  and  in  the  dead  of  winter! 

Early  one  morning  John  put  on  his  skis.  Across 
great  stretches  of  snow  and  ice  he  went,  sliding 
sixty-five  miles  on  his  skis,  until  he  came  to  Green 
Bay.  There,  looking  timid  and  awkward,  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  sheriff  and  explained  his  business 
as  well  as  he  could  in  his  poor  English. 
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“What  in  the  world  is  he  talking  about?”  asked 
the  sheriff.  “Why  has  he  come  to  see  me?” 

He  called  in  a man  who  could  speak  both  Nor- 
wegian and  English.  This  man  explained  what  John 
was  saying.  Everyone  but  John  had  a good  laugh 
over  Dennis’  little  joke.  John  wasn’t  so  much 
amused  by  their  hilarity.  Sixty-five  miles  over  snow 
and  ice  was  not  a joke.  He  went  back  home  deter- 
mined to  get  even  with  Dennis. 

The  following  spring  Dennis  Rafferty’s  mother 
came  to  join  her  son  on  the  island.  Dennis  was  as 
happy  as  a boy  at  seeing  his  mother.  She  brought  him 
a present — a bag  of  wheat  seed  from  Ireland. 

“Here  is  real  wheat,  not  the  poor  stuff  people 
grow  in  this  country,”  Dennis  said  proudly  to  John. 

Dennis  set  to  work  to  make  a new  clearing  in  the 
woods.  Then  he  planted  the  wheat.  Soon  the  young 
grain  sprang  up,  tall,  green,  and  waving,  promising 
a rich  harvest.  Dennis  was  very  proud  of  his  new 
crop.  He  was  in  a constant  flurry  lest  something 
happen  to  it.  If  rabbits  or  birds  came  near  the 
wheat,  he  ran  out  waving  his  arms  wildly  to  drive 
them  away.  Here  and  there  he  set  up  scare-crows, 
ridiculous  flapping  ghosts  in  ragged  loose  clothes 
and  old  hats  and  bonnets. 
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But  the  chickens  which  he  and  John  kept  refused 
to  be  frightened  by  anything  he  did.  Boldly,  caring 
for  nobody,  they  kept  going  into  the  field  and  gob- 
bling up  the  wheat.  Dennis  shut  up  his  own  chick- 
ens and  asked  John  to  do  the  same.  John  promised 
to  do  so. 

“I’ll  kill  any  hen  that  dares  to  venture  near  that 
field,”  cried  Dennis. 

It  seemed  to  John  the  time  had  come  for  him  to 
get  even  with  Dennis.  He  penned  up  his  own  chick- 
ens as  he  had  promised.  That  night  he  went  through 
the  darkness  to  Dennis’  chicken  coop  and  quietly 
opened  the  door.  He  hadn’t  made  any  promise 
concerning  Dennis’  chickens. 

When  Dennis  awoke  in  the  morning,  he  immedi- 
ately went  to  look  at  his  beautiful  wheat.  There 
were  chickens!  Chickens  in  his  wheat  again! 

“There  are  John’s  chickens!”  he  cried.  He  dashed 
for  his  gun  and  began  to  shoot.  He  had  killed  at 
least  six  before  the  others  ran  into  the  woods. 

At  that  moment  John  came  out  of  his  cabin. 
Dennis  picked  up  the  dead  chickens  and  ran  to  meet 
his  friend. 

“Take  your  hens,”  he  cried,  tossing  them  at  John’s 
feet. 
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“I  don’t  blame  you  for  shooting  them,  after  all  the 
trouble  you’ve  had,”  said  John  sympathetically. 

After  that,  Dennis  sailed  his  boat  to  a near-by 
place  to  borrow  a scythe  to  cut  his  wheat.  When  he 
reached  home  that  evening  his  mother  said,  “Den- 
nis, my  son,  you  shot  your  own  chickens.  John 
Buck  opened  your  coop.” 

Dennis  was  mad  as  a hornet.  For  him  to  send 
John  Buck  on  a wild-goose  chase  through  the  snow 
and  ice  of  winter  was,  of  course,  a joke.  But  for  John 
to  get  him  to  kill  his  own  chickens  wasn’t  funny. 
Dennis  .started  off  in  a fury  to  give  John  a thrashing. 

John  was  watching  from  a window,  and  he  saw 
Dennis  in  a fearful  rage  hurrying  toward  the  cabin. 
Just  inside  the  door  for  which  Dennis  was  heading 
was  a trap  door  leading  into  the  cellar.  John  opened 
it  and  sat  down  to  see  what  would  happen. 
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Dennis  kicked  the  front  door  open.  Down  the 
cellar  steps  he  went,  bumping,  slipping,  and  sliding. 
He  heard  the  trap  door  bang  down  and  a heavy 
object  being  dragged  over  it. 

Shouting  and  threatening,  Dennis  tried  with  all  his 
strength  to  push  up  the  trap  door  but  there  he 
remained,  a prisoner  for  the  night. 


In  the  morning  John  called  down  to  him,  “Good 
morning  to  you,  Dennis.” 

“Good  morning,  John!”  said  the  Irishman,  trying 
to  keep  his  voice  calm. 

“Did  you  go  into  the  cellar  to  look  for  chickens?” 
called  John.  “Will  you  promise  to  be  a good  boy 
if  I let  you  out  now?” 

Suddenly  Dennis  laughed.  John  had  been  clever! 
John  could  certainly  hold  his  own! 

“Yes,  I’ll  be  good,”  said  Dennis.  But  he  was 
saying  to  himself  as  he  came  out  of  the  cellar,  “It's 
my  turn  next.” 

At  this  time  the  lumber  trade  was  just  starting  in 
Wisconsin.  Boats  were  transporting  lumber  to 
towns  on  the  Great  Lakes.  John  decided  that  fishing 
was  not  profitable  enough  for  him.  If  he  and  Dennis 
could  build  a big  sailing  ship,  rich  profits  could  be 
made  by  carrying  freight  on  the  lakes. 

Dennis  was  enthusiastic  about  John's  idea,  because 
he  thought  that  John  meant  to  build  a large  sailboat. 
When  he  learned  that  John  planned  to  build  a 
schooner,  a hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  he  laughed 
in  scorn. 

“Are  you  crazy,  man?”  he  asked.  He  made  so 
many  jokes  about  the  boat  that  John  grew  irritated. 
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“I’ll  build  the  schooner  without  your  help,”  said 
John,  and  he  went  to  work  by  himself.  By  and  by 
the  great  skeleton  of  a boat,  outlined  against  the  blue 
sky,  began  to  appear  on  the  sandy  beach  of  the  lake. 

John  would  not  allow  Dennis  to  work  on  the  boat. 
He  called  Marit  to  help  him.  Together  they  sawed 
the  logs  into  boards.  From  early  morning  until  late 
at  night  they  laughed  and  sang  at  their  work.  John 
raised  the  masts,  while  Marit  sewed  the  sails  and  a 
flag  which  would  fly  at  the  masthead. 

For  more  than  three  years  John  and  Marit  worked 
on  the  ship.  No  hands  but  theirs  ever  touched  it. 
At  last  the  great  day  came  for  the  boat  to  be 
launched.  Gliding  swiftly  over  the  rollers,  it  dipped 
its  prow  into  the  lake  and  slid  gracefully  into  the 


water.  Lightly  it  floated,  a beautiful,  three-masted 
schooner.  From  the  mainmast  fluttered  a blue 
pennant  with  a white  star,  made  by  Marit  from  her 
wedding  dress. 

“She  shall  be  called  The  Marit  Buck,  for  you,” 
cried  John  as  he  took  his  wife's  hand. 

Now  that  the  work  was  finished,  John  must  take 
the  ship  to  Green  Bay  to  be  registered  and  insured. 
He  must  secure  a crew  and  a cargo  and  have  the 
name  painted  on  it.  John  promised  that  Dennis 
could  help  him  sail  the  schooner.  The  next  day 
John  and  Dennis  went  to  Green  Bay  to  register  The 
Marit  Buck. 

“What’s  the  name  of  this  ship?”  the  Green  Bay 
official  asked  as  he  filled  out  the  insurance  and 
registration  papers. 

(iThe  Marit  Buck,”  answered  John,  but  he  spoke 
in  such  queer  Norwegian-English  that  the  official 
was  unable  to  understand  what  he  said. 

“How  do  you  spell  that  name?”  the  official 
inquired. 

At  that  very  moment  Dennis  had  an  inspiration. 
Here  was  his  chance  to  get  even  with  his  friend  for 
killing  the  chickens.  Knowing  that  John  could  not 
spell  the  name,  Dennis  said  to  the  official,  “I’ll  write 
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the  name  out  for  you.”  But  instead  of  The  Marit 
Buck , Dennis  wrote  The  Married  Buck.  “Now  we 
are  even,”  he  said  to  himself,  hiding  a grin. 

The  agent  looked  at  the  paper  and  was  puzzled. 
“What  a queer  name,”  he  said  to  himself,  but  with  a 
shrug  of  his  shoulders  he  finished  filling  out  the 
blanks. 

John  then  set  out  to  find  a crew  and  a cargo,  while 
Dennis  went  to  buy  provisions  and  get  an  expert 
painter  to  put  the  name  on  the  ship. 

It  was  evening  before  John  returned  to  his  ship  at 
the  dock.  He  was  whistling,  feeling  in  very  fine 
spirits  because  he  had  a cargo  of  wheat  to  carry  to 
Buffalo.  As  he  drew  near,  John  saw  a great  crowd 
on  the  wharf,  looking  curiously  at  his  vessel. 

“They’re  admiring  her,”  he  thought  proudly.  He 
recognized  his  old  employer  standing  in  the  crowd 
and  he  called  out,  “What  do  you  think  of  my 
schooner?” 

“The  schooner’s  all  right,”  answered  Jeppe. 
“You’ve  built  the  first  big  vessel  ever  to  sail  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  But  what  a queer  name  you  gave  it!” 
and  Jeppe  pointed  to  the  huge,  fancy  letters  painted 
on  the  bow  which  said,  The  Married  Buck. 

“That’s  my  wife’s  name,”  said  John. 
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“Don’t  you  know  The  Married  Buck  means  ‘the 
buck  who  has  found  a mate’?”  asked  Jeppe.  “That’s 
no  name  for  a schooner.” 

John  turned  to  the  grinning  Dennis.  “You  ras- 
cal,” he  cried.  “You  spelled  the  name  wrong.” 

“I  spelled  it  as  you  spoke  it,”  said  Dennis. 

“You  know  very  well  it’s  wrong!”  said  John, 
glaring  angrily  at  his  friend. 

“If  I spelled  it  wrong,”  said  Dennis,  “that’s 
because  my  head  was  cracked  when  I fell  down  those 
cellar  steps!” 

“I’ll  find  a painter  to  change  it,”  said  John. 

“You’ll  have  to  pay  a big  fine  if  you  change  the 
name  of  a registered  vessel,  and  if  you  should  have 
a shipwreck,  you  couldn’t  collect  insurance.  Let 
the  name  go  for  a year,  John.  You’ll  have  to  renew 
your  papers  then  and  you  can  change  the  name. 
Forgive  me  for  this  last  joke,  and  I’ll  sail  with  you 
to  see  that  nobody  else  tries  to  fool  you,”  apologized 
Dennis. 

There  was  nothing  else  John  could  do.  His  boat 
would  have  to  carry  this  name.  But  he  would  feel 
foolish  about  it  whenever  they  stopped  at  a port. 

For  nearly  a year  John  and  Dennis  sailed  the 
Great  Lakes. 
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One  dark  night  a terrible  storm  broke.  With 
terrific  force  the  wind  seemed  to  be  driving  the  ves- 
sel straight  toward  the  shore.  Each  moment  John 
expected  the  boat  to  be  dashed  on  the  rocks  and 
crushed. 

Suddenly  a mountain  of  a wave  first  lifted  the 
schooner  and  then  dropped  it,  with  a jar  that  shook 
it  from  stem  to  stern.  It  landed  in  the  very  middle 
of  a marsh. 

Frightened  but  not  seriously  injured,  John  and 
Dennis,  with  the  men  of  their  crew,  crawled  from  the 
vessel  which  lay  deep  in  the  mud.  The  schooner 
had  escaped  the  storm,  but  John  thought  she  would 


John,  examining  the  marsh  near  the  schooner, 
found  that  a little  stream  of  water  ran  through  it. 
This  stream  reached  the  edge  of  the  lake  from  which 
it  was  cut  off  only  by  a bar  of  sand.  When  John  saw 
the  muddy  little  stream  he  suddenly  had  an  idea.  It 
would  take  weeks  to  carry  it  out,  but  still  he  might 
be  able  to  save  the  ship. 

He  went  off  to  the  nearest  town  and  came  back 
with  ropes  and  pulleys.  He  and  his  crew  worked 
and  worked  until  they  raised  the  vessel  and  got  it 
into  the  little  stream.  Then  they  dug  a channel 
through  the  sand  bar  so  that  the  stream  could  flow 
into  Lake  Erie.  Each  day,  from  early  morning  until 
the  sun  went  down,  the  crew  worked  with  ropes  and 
pulleys,  moving  the  boat  down  the  stream.  Some 
days  the  ship  scarcely  moved  a foot.  At  last, 
however,  John  had  the  joy  of  seeing  his  schooner 
slip  through  the  channel  into  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie.  The  impossible  had  happened!  John's  heark 
was  bursting  with  pride. 

The  next  morning  as  the  crew  headed  the  boat  for 
home,  John  called  Dennis  to  the  front  of  the  deck. 
“My  schooner  is  a year  old,"  he  said.  “Now  I can 
change  her  name  and  ask  the  agent  to  change  it  on 
the  papers." 
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He  brought  out  a box  of  brass  letters.  He  laid 
them  out  carefully  on  the  deck,  spelling  the  name 
The  Marit  Buck.  “I  have  learned  to  spell  the 
name,”  he  said. 

Then,  as  he  pointed  to  the  letters,  he  added  with 
a twinkle  in  his  eye,  “Your  job  will  be  to  polish 
them  every  day.  See  that  you  keep  them  bright.” 

Thus,  a little  more  than  a year  after  John  had 
left,  Marit  saw  the  schooner  heading  toward  the 
little  home  bay.  Seizing  her  baby  in  her  arms,  with 
a little  girl  tugging  at  her  skirts  and  a little  boy 
scurrying  ahead,  she  hurried  down  to  the  beach. 
They  all  waved  a welcome  to  John.  Soon  the  big 
Norwegian  was  enfolding  them  in  a fond  embrace. 

That  night  there  was  great  rejoicing  on  the  island, 
and  John  and  Dennis  decided  never  again  to  play 
pranks  on  each  other. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Make  a collection  of  some  of  the  funny  stories 
you  have  enjoyed  in  other  books.  Choose  one  to 
read  to  the  class. 

2.  Write  a short  paragraph  telling  which  of  the 
two  stories  on  pages  172  to  202  you  enjoyed  most 
and  why.  See  page  424  for  additional  stories. 
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Father  William 


“You  are  old,  Father  William,”  the  young  man  said, 
“And  your  hair  has  become  very  white; 

And  yet  you  incessantly  stand  on  your  head — 

Do  you  think,  at  your  age,  it  is  right?” 


“In  my  youth,”  Father  William  replied  to  his  son, 
“I  feared  it  might  injure  the  brain; 

But  now  that  I’m  perfectly  sure  I have  none, 

Why,  I do  it  again  and  again.” 

— Lewis  Carroll 
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Three  Wise  Old  Women 


Three  wise  old  women  were  they,  were  they, 
Who  went  to  walk  on  a winter  day. 

One  carried  a basket  to  hold  some  berries, 

One  carried  a ladder  to  climb  for  cherries, 

The  third,  and  she  was  the  wisest  one, 

Carried  a fan  to  keep  off  the  sun! 

But  they  went  so  far,  and  they  went  so  fast, 
They  quite  forgot  their  way  at  last — 

So  one  of  the  wise  women  cried  in  fright, 
“Suppose  we  should  meet  a bear  tonight! 
Suppose  he  should  eat  me!” 

“And  me!!”  “And  me!!!” 

“What  is  to  be  done?”  cried  all  the  three. 
“Dear,  dear!”  said  one  “we’ll  climb  a tree; 
Then  out  of  the  way  of  the  bears  we’ll  be.” 

But  there  wasn’t  a tree  for  miles  around; 

They  were  too  frightened  to  stay  on  the  grour 
So  they  climbed  their  ladder  up  to  the  top, 
And  sat  there  screaming,  “We’ll  drop,  we’ll  di 

But  the  wind  was  strong  as  wind  could  be, 

And  blew  their  ladder  right  out  to  sea! 

So  the  three  wise  women  were  all  afloat  I] 
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In  a leaky  ladder  instead  of  a boat; 

And  every  time  the  waves  rolled  in, 

Of  course  the  poor  things  were  wet  to  the  skin. 

Then  they  took  their  basket  the  water  to  bail, 
They  put  up  their  fan  instead  of  a sail; 

But  what  became  of  the  wise  women  then — 
Whether  they  ever  sailed  home  again — 

Whether  they  saw  any  bears  or  no — 

You  must  find  out,  for  I don’t  know. 

— E.  T.  Cotbell 

Eletelephony 


Once  there  was  an  elephant 
Who  tried  to  use  the  telephant — 
No!  No!  I mean  an  elephone 
Who  tried  to  use  the  telephone — 
(Dear  me!  I am  not  certain  quite 
That  even  now  I’ve  got  it  right.) 


Howe’er  it  was,  he  got  his  trunk 
Entangled  in  the  telephunk; 

The  more  he  tried  to  get  it  free, 
The  louder  buzzed  the  telephee — 
(I  fear  I’d  better  drop  the  song 
Of  elephop  and  telephong!) 

— Laura  E. 
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Jonathan  Bing 


Poor  old  Jonathan  Bing 

Went  out  in  his  carriage  to  visit  the  King, 

But  everyone  pointed  and  said,  “Look  at  that! 
Jonathan  Bing  has  forgotten  his  hat!” 

(He’d  forgotten  his  hat!) 

Poor  old  Jonathan  Bing 

Went  home  and  put  on  a new  hat  for  the  King, 

But  up  by  the  palace  a soldier  said,  “Hi! 

You  can’t  see  the  King;  you’ve  forgotten  your  tie!” 
(He’d  forgotten  his  tie! ) 

Poor  old  Jonathan  Bing, 

He  put  on  a beautiful  tie  for  the  King, 

But  when  he  arrived  an  Archbishop  said,  “Ho! 

You  can’t  come  to  court  in  pajamas,  you  know!” 

Poor  old  Jonathan  Bing 

Went  home  and  addressed  a short  note  to  the  King: 
“If  you  please  will  excuse  me,  I won’t  come  to  tea, 
For  home’s  the  best  place  for  all  people  like  me!” 

— Beatrice  Curtis  Brown 
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The  Strange  Man 


His  face  was  the  oddest  that  ever  was  seen, 

His  mouth  stood  across  ’twixt  his  nose  and  his  chin; 
Whenever  he  spoke  it  was  then  with  his  voice, 

And  in  talking  he  always  made  some  sort  of  noise. 

He’d  an  arm  on  each  side  to  work  when  he  pleased, 
But  he  never  worked  hard  when  he  lived  at  his  ease; 
Two  legs  he  had  got  to  make  him  complete, 

And  what  is  more  odd,  at  each  end  were  his  feet. 

His  legs  as  folks  say,  he  could  move  at  his  will, 

And  when  he  was  walking  he  never  stood  still. 

If  you  were  to  see  him,  you’d  laugh  till  you  burst, 
For  one  leg  or  the  other  would  always  be  first. 

If  this  whimsical  fellow  had  a river  to  cross, 

If  he  could  not  get  over,  he  stayed  where  he  was, 

He  seldom  or  ever  got  off  the  dry  ground, 

So  great  was  his  luck  that  he  never  was  drowned. 

But  the  reason  he  died  and  the  cause  of  his  death 
Was  owing,  poor  soul,  to  the  want  of  more  breath; 
And  now  he  is  left  in  the  grave  for  to  molder, 

Had  he  lived  a day  longer,  he’d  have  been  a day  older. 

— Author  unknown 
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Nonsense  Pictures  in  Rhyme 


There  was  an  old  man  in  a barge, 

Whose  nose  was  exceedingly  large; 

But  in  fishing  at  night, 

It  supported  a light, 

Which  helped  that  old  man  in  a barge. 

There  was  an  old  person  of  Fife, 

Who  was  greatly  disgusted  with  life; 

They  sang  him  a ballad, 

And  fed  him  on  salad, 

Which  cured  that  old  person  of  Fife. 

— Edward  Lear 

Things  to  Do 
An  Elephant 

An  Elephant  sat  on  some  kegs, 

And  juggled  glass  bottles  and , 

And  he  said,  “I  surmise 

This  occasions , 

But,  oh  dear,  how  it  tires  one’s !” 

— Joseph  G.  Francis 

Copy  the  rhyme  above,  and  fill  in  the  blanks. 

Now  make  a nonsense  rhyme  of  your  own.  Use 
the  one  above  as  an  example. 
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THE  WORLD 
OF  TOMORROW 


Glimpses  of  the  Future 

New  inventions,  discoveries,  and  processes  will 
bring  about  great  changes  in  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

Tomorrow’s  houses  and  apartments  may  be  like  the 
ones  pictured  on  these  two  pages.  In  what  ways  do 
these  houses  differ  from  the  ones  in  which  we  are  living 
today? 
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Transportation  in  the  future  will  probably  be  safer, 
faster,  and  more  enjoyable  than  it  is  today.  Study 
the  pictures  on  these  two  pages.  From  these  illus- 
trations discuss  in  what  ways  transportation  will  be 
improved.  What  features  shown  here  will  increase 
the  speed,  the  safety,  and  the  enjoyment  of  travel? 
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Scientists  in  laboratories  all  over  the  world  are 
experimenting  with  new  materials  and  inventions 
which  safeguard  our  lives  and  add  to  our  comforts 
and  pleasures. 

1.  What  does  the  word  scientist  mean  to  you? 

2.  About  what  scientists  have  you  read? 

3.  What  materials  can  you  name  that  were 
developed  in  laboratories? 

4.  As  you  read  the  story  “The  Lost  Formula,”  on 
pages  215  to  248,  be  prepared  to  tell  why  the  com- 
munity, in  fact  the  whole  country,  would  be  concerned 
about  the  disappearance  of  Doctor  Turner's  formula. 


The  Lost  Formula 

The  Young  Scientist 

The  wheels  in  the  big  factory  of  the  Magic  Plastics 
Company  hummed  busily.  A thick,  foul-smelling 
mixture,  which  is  the  base  for  modern  plastics, 
moved  slowly  along  the  troughs  leading  to  the  tanks. 

Doctor  Turner’s  little  laboratory  was  on  the  second 
floor  of  one  of  the  buildings.  Luther  Wynn,  a dark- 
eyed, serious  lad  of  twelve,  was  busy  cleaning  test 
tubes,  glass  beakers,  and  other  equipment.  He  con- 
sidered it  a special  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  clean 
the  laboratory  after  school.  Some  day  he  hoped  to 
be  a noted  chemist  like  Dr.  Turner. 
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At  the  worktable  Doctor  Turner  was  heating  a 
chemical  mixture  in  a test  tube.  He  raised  himself 
nervously  on  tiptoe  as  far  as  his  slight  figure  could 
stretch,  and  then  lowered  himself  heavily  onto  his 
heels.  He  drew  his  lips  together  thoughtfully  as  though 
he  was  about  to  whistle.  Across  the  little  bald  spot 
on  the  back  of  his  head,  he  slowly  brushed  the  fingers 
of  one  short  stubby  hand. 

Luther  scraped  patiently  at  a black,  sticky  mass  in 
the  bottom  of  a pan.  As  he  shut  off  the  water  faucet 
he  heard  Doctor  Turner  calling  excitedly,  “I  have  it! 
I have  it!”  In  his  hand  he  held  a rosy,  transparent 
substance.  He  squeezed  it,  rolled  it  in  his  palm, 
almost  fondled  it. 

Luther  dried  his  hands  as  he  hurried  toward 
Doctor  Turner. 

Through  big  dark-rimmed  glasses  the  scientist’s 
sharp  eyes  gleamed.  “At  last,”  exclaimed  Doctor 
Turner  in  satisfaction,  “the  new  formula — it  works!” 

“What  works?”  asked  Luther  eagerly. 

“Plastics,”  was  the  reply.  “For  years  I’ve  been 
experimenting  with  this.  It  will  take  the  place  of 
rubber,  steel,  wood,  glass,  why — why — it  will  com- 
pletely change  our  way  of  living.  It  will  be  the 
wonder  of  the  age.” 
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Luther  took  a deep  breath.  A magic  substance 
that  would  take  the  place  of  steel  and  glass!  That 
little  ball  in  Doctor  Turner’s  hand!  Could  it  bring 
about  such  changes? 

“It’s  like  the  story  of  Aladdin’s  lamp,  Doctor 
Turner,”  gasped  Luther  in  admiration. 

At  that  moment  Dalton,  the  janitor,  came  shuffling 
into  the  laboratory  with  his  broom.  “Time  for  you 
both  to  go  home,”  he  drawled.  Then,  as  he  saw 
Luther  looking  closely  at  something  in  Doctor  Turn- 
er’s hand,  he  stopped  to  examine  it. 

“Is  it  good  to  eat,  too?”  Dalton  asked  as  Doctor 
Turner  finished  an  explanation  of  the  new  substance. 
Luther  looked  up  quickly.  Was  Dalton  making  fun 
of  the  new  discovery? 

Luther  turned  back  to  his  work,  still  thinking  of 
the  new  formula  and  marveling  at  Doctor  Turner’s 
patience  at  spending  so  many  years  on  one  experiment. 

“Here  comes  Carl  Bateman’s  model  airplane,” 
called  Dalton  suddenly  as  he  stood  by  the  window, 
leaning  on  his  broom. 

Luther  hurried  to  the  window.  Carl  Bateman, 
who  was  interested  in  working  with  radios,  lived  next 
door  to  him.  For  months  Carl  had  been  trying  to 
guide  his  model  airplane,  the  Jolly  Belle,  by  remote 
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control.  “I  will  send  my  little  ship  out  on  a radio 
beam/’  he  had  often  told  Luther.  At  last  he  had 
succeeded.  The  Jolly  Belle  was  flying  past  the  second- 
story  window.  Luther  could  almost  reach  out  and 
touch  it. 

“It’s  perfect,”  said  Doctor  Turner,  as  he  watched 
the  model  plane.  “It’s  a real  contribution  to  the  field 
of  radio.” 

“The  cabin  door  of  the  plane  will  open,”  explained 
Luther,  “and  inside  there’s  room  enough  for  you  to 
put  your  lunch  box,  Dalton.” 

Later,  when  Doctor  Turner  completed  his  work,  he 
carefully  zipped  the  waterproof  cover  that  held  his 
notebook.  “I  want  to  lock  this  in  the  office  safe 
downstairs,”  he  said.  “It’s  too  precious  to  leave 
lying  about.  The  things  written  in  this  book  are  the 
results  of  ten  years’  work.” 

Luther  noticed  that  Dalton  looked  over  at  Doctor 
Turner  rather  curiously,  and  then  picked  up  his 
broom  and  left  the  room. 

As  usual,  Luther  was  the  last  one  to  leave  the 
laboratory.  He  locked  the  door  and,  following  Doctor 
Turner’s  instructions,  carried  the  key  to  the  office. 

When  he  left  the  building  he  saw  his  nine-year-old 
brother,  Harry,  waiting  for  him  at  the  entrance. 
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Although  Harry  often  came  to  meet  him,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  go  through  the  gates.  Without  a pass 
no  one  could  enter  the  grounds  of  the  factory.  Even 
Luther  had  to  wear  his  picture  on  a button  fastened 
on  the  front  of  his  coat.  The  guard  at  the  gate  looked 
him  over  carefully  each  time  he  passed  to  be  sure 
that  he  was  the  Luther  Wynn  who  worked  at  the 
Magic  Plastics  Company. 

“You’re  late.  I’ve  waited  and  waited,”  cried 
Harry. 

“I  know  I am,  but  there  was  more  work  than 
usual,”  answered  Luther. 

As  they  hurried  along  the  street  Harry  began, 
“Guess  what!” 

“I’m  not  much  good  at  guessing,”  replied  Luther. 
“You’ll  have  to  tell  me.” 

“Today  Jesse  Thomas  and  I found  another  room 
leading  from  our  cave!” 

“You  did?  How  did  you  happen  to  find  it?” 
Luther  asked. 

No  one,  he  felt  sure,  knew  more  about  the  cave  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  than  he  did.  Ever  since  he 
could  remember,  he  and  the  other  boys  in  the  neigh- 
borhood had  found  it  a fascinating  place  in  which 
to  play. 
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“We  were  digging  in  the  wall/’  explained  Harry, 
“playing  that  we  were  rescuing  prisoners  who  had 
been  trapped  in  the  cave.  A stone  came  loose  and 
we  found  the  room.” 

Luther  was  not  especially  surprised  at  Harry’s 
discovery.  The  region  around  the  Magic  Plastics 
Company  was  honeycombed  with  tunnels  and  caverns. 

The  newly  discovered  cavern  was  soon  forgotten, 
as  the  exciting  news  of  Doctor  Turner’s  wonder- 
ful formula  became  known  all  over  the  neighbor- 
hood. By  evening  of  the  second  day,  it  was  the  main 
topic  of  conversation.  Everyone  in  the  small  town 
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was  talking  about  it.  Luther’s  mother  was  among 
those  who  were  excitedly  discussing  all  its  possibilities. 

4 ‘It  will  just  about  take  the  place  of  everything 
solid,”  she  said.  “It  can  be  used  in  railroad  tracks, 
stoves,  and  automobiles.  What  is  even  more  wonder- 
ful, it  will  be  cheap.  It  can  be  made  from  common 
things,  such  as  wood,  coal,  and  petroleum.” 

Mr.  Wynn,  an  engineer  at  the  Magic  Plastics  Com- 
pany, announced  calmly,  “They’ve  been  working  on 
it  for  a long  time.” 

Mrs.  Wynn  continued,  with  enthusiasm,  “When 
some  of  the  beautiful  new  materials  are  made  accord- 
ing to  Doctor  Turner’s  formula,  they  will  be  fireproof 
even  though  wood,  coal,  and  petroleum  are  used  to 
make  them.  They  say  these  materials  will  last  for- 
ever. That  means  our  furniture  upholstering  will 
never  wear  out!  Washing  machines,  stoves,  and 
other  household  appliances  will  be  good  for  a life- 
time! Just  think  of  the  money  we’ll  save!” 

The  Disaster 

It  had  been  raining  almost  steadily  for  four  days — 
a slow,  quiet  rain  that  seeped  into  everything. 

“I’ll  bet  there’s  water  on  the  floor  of  our  cave,” 
lamented  Harry  at  suppertime. 
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“That  would  be  strange,”  said  his  father.  “I 
can’t  ever  remember  a time  when  there  was  water  in 
the  cave.” 

After  supper  Luther  announced,  “I’m  going  over 
to  Carl  Bateman’s  house  for  a little  while,  Mother. 
I’ll  be  back  in  time  to  study  my  English.” 

He  found  Carl  in  his  basement  laboratory.  There 
on  the  table  in  front  of  him  was  a big  book.  Carl 
looked  at  the  page  to  which  it  was  open,  and  then 
turned  to  a little  machine  which  he  held  in  his  thin, 
sensitive  fingers. 

As  Luther  entered,  Carl’s  eyes  lifted  with  a friendly 
smile  of  greeting.  “Where  have  you  been?”  he 
inquired.  “It  has  been  days  since  I last  saw  you.” 
“Blame  it  on  my  English,”  Luther  explained. 
“Miss  Barnes  thinks  I should  be  doing  better.  She 
has  asked  me  to  do  some  work  at  home  every  night.” 
Carl  laughed,  his  eyes  again  on  the  little  machine 
in  his  hand.  He  pulled  out  a wire  from  inside  the 
machine  and  made  a tiny  loop  on  one  end  of  it. 
“There,”  he  sighed.  “I  have  it  fixed  at  last.” 

“I  watched  your  model  airplane  fly  past  the 
laboratory  window  the  other  day,”  said  Luther. 

“I  have  been  sending  it  out  every  afternoon  that 
we  have  had  favorable  weather,”  said  Carl.  “I 
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hoped  you’d  see  it.”  A deep  glow  of  satisfaction 
spread  over  his  face.  “I  can  send  that  Jolly  Belle 
any  place  I want  to  and  make  it  come  back.” 

“I’ve  been  wanting  to  know  more  about  it  and  to 
see  you  start  it  off  on  a trip,”  said  Luther. 

Carl  grinned.  “You  think  there  are  some  hidden 
wires  or  strings  attached  to  it  so  that  I can  pull  it 
back  to  me,  don’t  you?”  he  asked.  “Well,  there 
aren’t.  On  Saturday  you  can  see  for  yourself.” 

The  next  afternoon,  as  Luther  hurried  to  the  plant, 
the  rain  had  stopped  and  the  sky  seemed  to  be  clear- 
ing. He  was  late  because  Miss  Barnes  had  kept  him 
after  school  to  discuss  his  English.  He  had  wanted 
to  tell  her  that  he  was  not  interested  in  English,  and 
that  all  he  wanted  was  to  become  a great  chemist — 
to  discover  new  materials. 

After  he  had  passed  through  the  gate  of  the  plant, 
he  almost  ran,  hoping  to  make  up  for  the  time  he  had 
lost.  Weaving  his  way  among  the  stacks  of  wood, 
bins  of  coal,  and  tanks  of  petroleum,  he  felt  a new 
interest  in  these  familiar  materials.  Now  they 
would  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  plastics. 

The  laboratory  was  smelly  and  messy.  Dalton 
was  shuffling  back  and  forth  at  his  sweeping.  Luther 
tied  an  apron  around  his  waist  and  set  to  work. 
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Soon  Doctor  Turner,  looking  very  tired,  came  in 
from  the  larger  adjoining  laboratory.  He  sighed 
wearily  and  tossed  his  notebook  on  the  table  beside 
the  window.  It  was  zipped  up  tightly  in  its  water- 
proof cover,  ready  to  be  put  into  the  safe. 

‘Tm  going  home,”  he  said.  “It  takes  a lot  of  hard 
work  to  arrange  the  data  for  a new  formula  and  get 
it  ready  for  the  production  room,  but  I’m  about 
finished.  In  that  book,  every  detail  is  carefully 
described.” 

Luther,  busy  at  the  sink,  heard  him  leave  a few 
minutes  later,  calling  out  his  usual,  “Good  night. 
See  you  tomorrow.” 

As  Dalton  paused  at  the  window  he  commented, 
“Carl  has  the  Jolly  Belle  in  the  air  again.  It  cer- 
tainly is  a mystery  to  me  how  a radio  can  control  it.” 

Luther  wanted  to  watch  the  model  airplane,  but  as 
he  looked  at  the  equipment  to  be  cleaned  and  put  in 
order,  he  decided  there  was  no  time  for  anything  but 
work. 

“Here  it  comes,”  Dalton  cried.  “It’s  going  to  fly 
right  past  here.” 

When  Luther  saw  Dalton  lean  far  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  stretch  out  his  hand,  he  had  an  uncom- 
fortable feeling.  What  was  Dalton  trying  to  do? 
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As  he  continued  with  his  cleaning,  Luther  again 
had  the  impression  that  Dalton  was  trying  to  tamper 
with  the  Jolly  Belle — that  he  was  perhaps  trying  to 
put  something  into  it. 

“What  are  you  doing?”  Luther  called  out  irritably. 
He  did  not  want  anyone  to  hinder  the  progress  Carl 
was  making  with  his  plane. 

Dalton  laughed  nervously.  He  stood  up  straight 
and  dropped  his  hands  to  his  sides.  “I  just  wanted 
to  see  if  that  door  on  the  side  would  open  as  you  said 
it  would.” 

“Well,  it  does,”  answered  Luther,  resuming  his 
work. 

He  took  great  pride  in  arranging  all  the  materials. 
He  didn’t  want  Doctor  Turner  to  waste  time  looking 
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for  things.  Each  day,  as  Luther  worked,  he  said  to 
himself,  “This  is  the  way  I’ll  keep  my  equipment 
when  I have  a laboratory  of  my  own.” 

When  he  handled  the  various  pieces  of  equipment, 
he  frequently  pictured  himself  a famous  chemist. 
Sometimes  he  forgot  all  about  time  and  would  sud- 
denly realize  that  he  was  daydreaming. 

Today  he  was  later  than  usual,  because  Miss 
Barnes  had  detained  him  after  school  and  Dalton 
had  disturbed  him.  It  was  almost  dark  when  he 
finished  his  work  and  started  for  the  door.  Suddenly 
the  floor  began  to  tremble.  He  grabbed  the  table  for 
support.  What  was  the  matter?  Once  when  he  had 
become  sick  in  school,  the  seats  had  waved  up  and 
down  like  this. 

The  trembling  grew  worse.  He  held  tightly  to  the 
heavy  table.  Somewhere  there  was  a rumbling 
noise,  like  thunder.  The  fights  went  out.  There 
was  a terrific  crash.  The  floor  suddenly  came  up 
like  a giant  wave  on  the  sea,  and  the  ceiling  seemed 
to  come  down  to  meet  it. 

Then  the  laboratory  walls  and  ceiling  crashed  about 
him.  The  noise  and  roar  were  deafening.  Bricks, 
plaster,  boards — everything  went  down,  carrying  him 
and  the  heavy  table  with  them  to  the  basement. 
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Luther  never  knew  just  how  he  crawled  out  from 
under  the  table  which  had  probably  saved  his  life. 
After  pushing,  dragging,  and  pulling  at  the  smol- 
dering debris  for  what  seemed  hours,  he  finally  came 
to  a smooth  floor.  This  proved  to  be  a hallway  which 
led  to  a flight  of  steps.  Then  he  could  remember 
nothing  more  until  he  saw  a great  crowd  of  men  star- 
ing down  at  him  as  he  lay  on  the  ground  outside  the 
plant. 

Breathless  and  anxious,  Luther's  father  elbowed 
his  way  through  the  crowd  and  dropped  to  his  knees 
beside  him. 

“Luther,  Luther,”  he  called.  “Are  you  hurt?” 

Luther  struggled  to  get  up.  Willing  hands  were 
ready  to  help  him. 

“Are  you  all  right?”  his  father  asked. 

Luther  thought  he  was  all  right,  but  now  that  the 
danger  was  over,  he  was  suddenly  tongue-tied  with 
fright  and  wondered  if  his  legs  would  support  him. 
All  he  wanted  to  do  was  to  go  somewhere  and  cry. 

“I’m — I’m  all  right,  Dad,”  he  stammered. 

As  he  got  unsteadily  to  his  feet  a cheer  broke  from 
the  surrounding  crowd.  Suddenly  there  was  a com- 
motion from  the  left.  A man  was  pushing  his  way 
frantically  through  the  crowd. 
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“Luther!  Luther  Wynn!”  shouted  a voice  in 
alarm. 


Doctor  Turner  rushed  up.  His  eyes  were  wild  with 
anxiety.  His  hands,  held  out  appealingly  in  front  of 
him,  shook  helplessly. 

“My  notebook!  My  notebook!”  he  cried.  “Where 
is  it?  Did  you  lock  it  up  for  me?  I intended  to  put 
it  in  the  safe  but  I— I forgot.”  He  searched  Luther’s 
face,  almost  pleading  for  an  answer  which  would 
relieve  his  increasing  fear. 
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Luther’s  mind  hurried  back  over  the  events  of  the 
afternoon.  Doctor  Turner  had  left  the  precious  book 
on  the  table.  He  could  remember  that.  But  where 
was  it  now?  The  million-dollar  formula  must  be  a 
part  of  the  wreckage. 

“No,  I didn’t  lock  it  up,”  Luther  faltered.  “I — I 
didn’t  even  notice  it  after  you  left.” 

Mr.  Wynn  looked  hopelessly  at  the  debris.  The 
entire  wing  of  the  building  that  had  housed  Doctor 
Turner’s  laboratory  lay  a mass  of  brick,  stone,  and 
plaster. 

“We’ll  find  the  book,”  he  said  emphatically.  “We’ll 
find  it  if  we  have  to  examine  every  square  inch  of 
that  wreckage.” 

Doctor  Turner  with  lowered  head  walked  slowly 
and  dejectedly  away.  He  passed  through  the  crowd, 
giving  no  heed  to  those  about  him.  His  work  of 
years  was  gone. 

The  Mystery 

By  the  next  afternoon  the  excitement  had  died 
down  somewhat,  at  least  so  Luther  thought.  He  did 
not  sense  the  trouble  that  lay  ahead  of  him.  He  was 
despondent  as  he  turned  homeward.  Today  there 
was  no  laboratory  that  needed  cleaning.  All  the  joy 
of  his  small  world  had  vanished. 
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Just  before  supper  Harry  rushed  home.  4 'Our  cave 
is  filled  with  water,”  he  cried  excitedly.  "The  water 
is  running  right  into  the  river.  It’s  muddy  and  full 
of  stones  and  things.” 

Luther,  anxious  to  get  to  the  plant  to  see  what  was 
happening,  paid  little  attention  to  his  brother’s  story. 

"The  water  will  go  down,”  he  said  impatiently, 
hurrying  off  to  the  plant.  All  day  workmen  had 
searched  for  Doctor  Turner’s  notebook.  The  spec- 
tators were  asking  numerous  questions  as  they 
watched  the  men  at  work.  What  had  caused  the 
disaster?  Had  that  particular  wing  of  the  building 
been  poorly  constructed? 

"There  are  people  who  would  pay  thousands  of 
dollars  for  that  new  formula,”  some  said. 

"Maybe  someone  stole  the  formula,  and  then  blew 
up  the  laboratory  so  there  would  be  no  clues,”  sug- 
gested others. 

Building  inspectors  carefully  looked  over  the  wreck- 
age. After  several  days,  they  decided  there  had  been 
nothing  the  matter  with  the  construction  of  that  part 
of  the  building  in  which  Doctor  Turner’s  laboratory 
had  been  housed. 

Men  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
swarmed  over  the  entire  town  and  into  every  room 
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and  closet  of  the  Magic  Plastics  buildings.  They 
searched  Carl’s  house,  Dalton’s  house,  and  Luther’s 
house.  Luther,  they  realized,  was  the  last  one  to 
have  seen  the  notebook  containing  the  priceless 
formula. 

Each  day  Doctor  Turner,  dejected  and  helpless, 
walked  slowly  about  the  plant.  With  bowed  head, 
he  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left. 

“My  formula,”  he  muttered  over  and  over  again. 
“It  is  gone.  What  joys  it  might  have  brought  to 
future  generations.” 

His  friends  were  worried  about  him,  fearing  the 
loss  of  the  formula  might  affect  his  mind. 

As  Luther  looked  into  his  friend’s  pale,  distressed 
face,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  “Why  didn’t  I put 
the  book  in  the  safe  downstairs?”  he  thought  regret- 
fully. 

The  F.B.I.  men  could  find  no  evidence  of  sabo- 
tage. Workmen  could  find  no  trace  of  the  formula 
book.  Every  square  inch  of  the  wreckage  was 
combed  again  and  again,  but  the  book  could  not  be 
found — not  a single  clue. 

“Someone  must  have  removed  that  book  some- 
how,” said  Mr.  Wynn  one  day.  “I  feel  sure  that 
it  will  be  found  eventually.” 
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The  word  “somehow”  made  Luther  recall  Dalton’s 
peculiar  actions.  Other  than  himself,  the  last  person 
in  the  laboratory  had  been  the  janitor.  After  Doctor 
Turner  left  the  laboratory,  Dalton  had  gone  to  the 
open  window  and  leaned  far  out  in  order  to  examine 
the  Jolly  Belle  more  closely — so  he  had  said.  It  was 
then  that  Luther  had  suspected  Dalton  of  putting 
something  into  the  little  airplane. 

As  he  recalled  these  events,  Luther’s  heart  began 
to  pound  rapidly.  Could  Dalton  have  placed  the 
notebook  in  the  airplane?  It  had  been  lying  right 
beside  him  on  the  table  by  the  window.  Could  he 
have  sent  it  to  Carl  Bateman?  Was  that  why  Carl 
had  sent  the  Jolly  Belle  past  the  window  day  after 
day?  Could  Carl  have  planned  to  sell  the  formula? 
No  one  could  have  taken  the  book  out  of  the  plant 
except  in  some  such  manner.  There  were  too  many 
guards  to  allow  anyone  to  leave  without  a careful 
check  on  all  articles  taken  from  the  buildings. 

Luther  now  felt  the  weight  of  a great  responsibility. 
He  must  do  something,  but  didn’t  know  where  to 
begin.  In  all  the  questionings  of  the  F.B.I.  there 
had  been  no  occasion  to  mention  the  model  airplane 
or  Dalton’s  actions.  Should  he  tell  an  investigator 
about  his  suspicions?  After  much  careful  thought 
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he  decided  to  wait.  Meanwhile,  perhaps  he  could 
do  a little  investigating  by  himself. 

In  thinking  over  the  situation,  Luther  overlooked 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  the  last  person  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  that  he  could  easily  be  suspected  of  having 
taken  the  notebook. 

Almost  daily  Joe  Simms,  a F.B.I.  man,  visited 
Luther’s  home.  He  enjoyed  Mrs.  Wynn’s  good 
dinners,  played  with  Harry,  and  chatted  with  Luther’s 
father.  He  accompanied  Luther  everywhere,  even 
spending  one  day  with  him  in  school.  He  seemed 
very  much  interested  in  everything  that  Luther  did 
and  how  he  spent  his  time. 

One  day  Luther  found  Joe  and  his  father  having  a 
confidential  conversation  on  the  front  walk.  As  he 
approached  they  stopped  talking.  Luther  couldn’t 
account  for  this  sudden  friendship  of  his  family  with 
this  government  official. 

That  evening  Luther  decided  to  do  a bit  of  detec- 
tive work  himself.  He  closed  his  English  book  and 
slipped  out  through  the  back  door.  He  decided  to 
go  over  to  the  Bateman  house  to  peer  into  Carl’s 
basement  workshop.  If  he  were  to  walk  in  boldly  for 
a visit,  Carl  would  be  on  his  guard,  that  is,  if  he  had 
anything  to  conceal. 
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There  was  a light  in  the  basement  window  which 
indicated  that  Carl  was  working.  Luther  got  down 
on  his  knees  and  flattened  his  nose  against  the  win- 
dow. He  could  see  Carl  seated  at  his  favorite  table. 
He  was  not  alone.  Beside  him  was  a man  with  his 
back  toward  Luther,  but  there  was  something  familiar 
about  the  thin  figure. 

Luther  waited,  tense  and  alert.  In  another  moment 
the  man  turned  his  head  toward  the  window.  The 
light  shone  directly  on  his  face.  It  was  Dalton. 
Luther  watched  breathlessly.  The  two  men  were 
talking  earnestly.  Dalton,  motioning  with  his  hands, 
seemed  to  be  explaining  something. 


If  he  only  knew  what  they  were  saying.  Perhaps 
if  he  went  to  the  other  window  or  to  the  door,  he 
might  hear  some  of  their  conversation.  He  jumped 
up  hastily  and  turned  to  run  around  the  comer  of  the 
house.  After  no  more  than  a dozen  steps  he  ran 
headlong  into  Joe  Simms  with  such  force  that  he 
almost  fell. 

In  a flash  it  came  to  him  that  Joe  Simms  had  been 
standing  there  spying  on  him,  just  as  he  had  been 
trying  to  spy  on  Carl.  He  stood  speechless  with 
amazement.  Slowly  he  began  to  realize  that  the 
investigator  had  been  following  him  for  days,  and 
that  he  himself  must  be  under  suspicion. 

“Going  somewhere?”  asked  Joe  quietly,  without 
moving  an  inch  from  Luther’s  path. 

For  a moment,  as  he  stood  motionless  in  front  of 
Joe,  Luther  wanted  to  pour  out  the  story  of  his  suspi- 
cions. The  next  moment  he  changed  his  mind.  This 
was  not  the  time  to  tell  anything.  After  all,  he 
really  had  nothing  worth  telling.  They  were  just  his 
own  suspicions. 

He  looked  up  into  Joe’s  face,  not  knowing  what  to 
do  or  say  to  relieve  the  awkward  situation. 

“Are— are  you  going  somewhere?”  asked  Luther, 
cautiously. 
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Although  Joe  seemed  calm,  he  was  plainly  a bit 
embarrassed.  He  did  not  answer  Luther’s  question. 

The  situation  grew  more  tense,  but  Luther  made 
one  more  effort.  “Do  you  want  to  go  home  with 
me?”  he  asked.  “Mother  is  making  popcorn  balls.” 

At  last  the  suspense  was  broken.  “Yes,  I’d  like 
to,”  replied  Joe. 

Luther  gave  a sigh  of  relief.  He  was  not  going  to 
be  asked  any  questions — not  just  now.  They 
started  toward  Luther’s  house. 

An  Embarrassing  Situation 

As  they  sat  in  the  living  room,  there  were  awk- 
ward periods  of  silence  in  the  conversation.  Luther 
felt  very  much  alone.  The  comforting  protection  of 
his  family  seemed  gone.  His  mother  met  his  eyes 
fearfully,  questioningly.  His  father,  usually  so 
jovial,  had  little  to  say.  In  fact,  it  was  as  though 
Joe  and  his  father  had  already  talked  themselves  out 
earlier  in  the  evening. 

Harry,  who  had  crawled  under  the  table  after  his 
puppy,  broke  the  silence.  “I  hope  the  water  in  our 
cave  goes  down  soon.” 

Joe  looked  up  at  the  clock.  “It’s  time  for  me  to 
go,”  he  said,  rising  to  his  feet. 
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Before  Luther  was  aware  of  what  was  happening 
and  almost  as  if  it  had  been  prearranged,  he  heard 
his  mother  inviting  Joe  to  stay  all  night. 

“You  may  sleep  in  Luther’s  room,”  said  his  father 
in  a voice  that  seemed  to  lack  hospitality. 

“The  very  thing,”  added  his  mother.  “There  are 
two  beds  in  his  room.” 

Luther  gave  one  little  gasp  and  then  another. 
What  did  it  all  mean?  Slowly  he  realized  the  truth. 
His  family  believed  that  he  had  stolen  the  formula. 
They  thought  he  knew  something  that  he  would  not 
tell,  and  that  perhaps  Joe  could  get  him  to  talk.  He 
left  the  group  and  slowly  climbed  the  stairs. 

In  his  own  room,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  he 
blinked  his  eyes  rapidly  to  keep  back  the  tears. 
What  hurt  most  was  that  his  family  did  not  trust 
him,  did  not  believe  in  him.  Joe  was  taking  off  his 
shoes  and  did  not  seem  to  be  paying  any  attention  to 
him,  just  waiting. 

Finally  Luther  got  up  and  walked  over  to  look  Joe 
directly  in  the  eye.  “I  tell  you  again,  I didn’t  do 
anything— I don’t  know  anything — only  what  I’ve 
told  you  over  and  over.” 

Joe  in  turn  looked  squarely  at  Luther.  His  eyes 
were  very  friendly. 
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“You  might  suddenly  remember  something,”  he 
said,  “some  little  word  or  action  that  would  give  us 
a clue.  I’m  here  to  help  you,  you  know.  Let’s  be 
friends.” 

The  next  morning  was  Saturday.  Joe  suggested 
that  Luther  go  with  him  for  a ride  along  the  trail  that 
early  pioneers  and  their  covered  wagons  had  once 
followed. 

Luther  realized  anew  that  Joe  had  been  assigned 
to  follow  him,  to  get  acquainted  with  him,  and  to 
learn  his  innermost  secrets. 

As  the  road  wound  in  and  out  along  the  river,  Joe 
talked  about  the  pioneers  and  how  they  had  helped 
expand  the  country.  He  emphasized  their  qualities 
of  fairness  and  fearlessness  which  made  them  worth- 
while citizens  of  their  nation.  This  gradually  led  to 
a friendly  discussion  of  honesty,  patriotism,  and  good 
citizenship. 

“One  should  place  the  welfare  of  his  country  above 
his  own  personal  interests,  don’t  you  think?”  ques- 
tioned Joe. 

“Indeed  I do,”  agreed  Luther. 

Finally,  as  Luther  had  expected,  Joe  began  to  talk 
about  the  tragic  experience  at  the  Magic  Plastics. 
“Luther,”  he  said,  “you  admire  Doctor  Turner  very 
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much.  What  do  you  think  he  would  have  done  had 
he  been  in  your  place  and  the  last  person  in  the  labora- 
tory before  the  explosion?” 

“He  would  have  done  just  as  I did,  I think,” 
Luther  answered  quickly.  “He’d  have  let  the 
laboratory  fall  down  on  him  and  then  climbed  out.” 

“You  don’t  think  he  would  have  looked  for  the 
book?”  questioned  Joe. 

“There  wasn’t  time  to  look  for  it,”  pleaded  Luther. 

Later,  as  Joe  left  Luther  at  his  home,  he  seemed 
very  pleased  and  satisfied. 

“See  you  tomorrow,”  he  called. 

Although  Luther  had  really  enjoyed  the  ride,  he 
sighed  with  relief  as  Joe  left  him.  Now  he  could  go 
see  what  Carl  Bateman  was  doing.  Since  this  was 
Saturday  afternoon,  Carl  would  probably  be  at  home. 
If  he  was  not,  Mrs.  Bateman  would  let  him  prowl 
around  in  the  basement  anyway.  Later  on  he  would 
find  Carl. 

As  Luther  opened  the  front  door  he  called  but  no 
one  answered.  A note  on  the  table  told  him  that  his 
mother  had  gone  shopping.  He  ran  out  through  the 
kitchen  and  hurried  down  the  alley  toward  Carl’s 
house.  He  met  Harry,  very  much  excited  and  out 
of  breath.  His  cheeks  were  flushed  from  running. 
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“Luther!”  he  shouted.  “Come  and  look  at  the 
cave.” 

Harry  looked  up  at  his  older  brother.  His  bright 
blue  eyes  were  pleading.  “Please  come,  Luther,”  he 
begged.  “The  water  has  gone  down  and  the  floor  is 
muddy.  I want  you  to  see  the  rocks  and  things  the 
water  has  left.” 

Luther  hesitated.  He  did  so  want  to  see  Carl 
Bateman  and  to  look  around  in  the  workshop,  but 
he  couldn’t  ignore  his  brother’s  pleading  eyes  and 
urging  voice. 

“All  right!  Let’s  go!”  he  said. 

The  boys  ran  across  a neighboring  vacant  lot  and 
took  the  path  that  led  directly  to  the  river  and  the 
cave.  In  a few  minutes  they  arrived  breathlessly  at 
the  wide  mouth  of  the  cave’s  entrance. 

The  Mystery  Is  Solved 

Harry  led  the  way  and  Luther  followed.  He  would 
not  admit,  even  to  himself,  that  he  was  now  rather 
interested  to  see  what  had  taken  place  in  the  cave. 
He  had  really  neglected  the  cave  since  beginning  his 
work  in  the  laboratory. 

As  they  entered  the  inner  chamber  Luther  said, 
“We  can’t  see  in  this  new  room.” 
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“Wait  a minute,”  said  Harry,  taking  a small  candle 
from  his  pocket  and  lighting  it. 

“See,”  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  debris  on  the 
floor.  “Look  at  the  stones  and  things  that  were 
washed  up  from  somewhere.” 

Luther  leaned  over  to  examine  a round  object 
covered  with  mud,  commenting,  “Looks  like  a bone.” 
He  picked  it  up  and  wiped  it  off.  It  was  white 
and  smooth  like  a doorknob,  and  one  end  of  it  looked 
like  a handle.  “Why,”  he  cried  in  surprise,  “this 
came  from  our  laboratory.” 

Now  intensely  interested,  he  began  to  look  about 
in  the  mud.  He  found  numerous  parts  of  broken 
glass  beakers  and  test  tubes. 

“How  did  all  these  things  get  here?”  he  asked 
curiously. 

“There  are  more  on  this  shelf  of  rock,”  said  Harry. 
He  went  over  to  the  wall  and  held  up  the  candle  so 
that  Luther  could  see  the  bits  of  broken  glass,  rocks, 
and  pieces  of  wood. 

The  light  brought  into  view  a sheltered  corner  in 
which  there  was  a small  pile  of  debris.  Pieces  of 
glass  and  brick  were  piled  on  what  looked  like  a small 
flat  board.  Something  shiny  along  the  edge  of  the 
boardlike  object  was  reflected  in  the  light. 
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“Hold  the  light  closer !”  Luther  cried  in  his  excite- 
ment. Hastily  he  pushed  the  rocks  and  other  debris 
aside  and  took  up  the  object  in  his  hands. 

“What  is  it?”  cried  Harry,  trying  to  peer  into 
Luther’s  hands. 

In  doing  so  he  shut  out  the  light.  Luther  pushed 
him  away  roughly,  thoughtlessly.  “Hold  the  candle 
closer,”  he  ordered,  as  he  cleaned  the  mud  from  the 
article  in  his  hand. 

“Did  you  find  something  important?”  questioned 
Harry.  “Please  let  me  see.  I want  to  know  what 
you  found.” 
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“Come  on,”  Luther  shouted,  running  out  of  the 
cave  into  the  daylight.  Here  he  examined  the  object 
more  closely.  Now  he  was  certain  that  it  was  the 
lost  formula  book,  zipped  tightly  in  its  waterproof 
cover. 

He  gave  a wild  whoop  of  joy. 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Harry,  still  curious  to  learn 
the  cause  of  all  the  excitement. 

“The  formula!  The  formula!  The  notes!”  cried 
Luther. 

He  wiped  off  the  waterproof  case  with  his  hand- 
kerchief and  zipped  it  open.  He  must  see  whether 
or  not  the  water  had  ruined  the  notes.  The  pages 
of  the  precious  book  were  blurred  along  the  edges 
where  the  water  had  seeped  in,  but  the  notes  could 
easily  be  read.  “Doctor  Turner  can  read  it.  He  can 
read  it!”  cried  Luther. 

Harry  held  his  head  against  Luther’s  shoulder,  try- 
ing to  see  everything,  his  eyes  wide  with  admiration 
for  his  big  brother.  He  begged,  “Tell  me  about  it. 
WHiat  is  it?” 

“I  must  take  it  to  Doctor  Turner  at  once,”  said 
Luther.  “Go  tell  Mother  I’ll  be  late  for  supper. 
Tell  her  — ” his  voice  shook  with  excitement,  “tell 
her  I’ve  found  Doctor  Turner’s  book.” 
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Luther  ran  along  the  riverbank,  holding  the  price- 
less notebook  tightly  against  his  chest.  Across  the 
bridge  and  up  the  street  he  hurried.  “I  hope  he’s 
home!  I hope  he’s  home,”  he  kept  repeating. 

Had  Doctor  Turner’s  apartment  been  very  far 
away,  Luther  would  have  collapsed  before  he  reached 
it.  Breathlessly  he  ran  up  the  steps.  He  did  not 
wait  to  knock,  but  opened  the  door  and  rushed  in. 

Doctor  Turner  rose  from  an  easy  chair  by  the  win- 
dow. He  came  slowly  toward  Luther,  a look  of 
expectancy  behind  his  dark-rimmed  spectacles. 

“I  found  it!  I found  it!”  cried  Luther.  “See! 
See!  It  isn’t  damaged  much!  You  can  read  it!” 

Speechless  with  joy  and  hope,  Doctor  Turner 
almost  snatched  the  book  from  Luther’s  hands. 
He  began  hastily  to  turn  the  soiled  pages,  his  hands 
trembling  with  excitement. 

His  face  lighted  up  and  he  sighed  with  relief. 
Then  he  walked  over  and  sat  down  in  his  chair  as 
though  he  had  suddenly  grown  weak.  “Tell  me 
about  it,”  he  said  quietly. 

Luther  sat  down  close  to  Doctor  Turner  where  he 
could  talk  to  him  more  easily.  He  spoke  in  short, 
choppy  sentences.  He  had  not  yet  regained  his 
breath. 
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“Take  your  time/’  said  Doctor  Turner.  “No  need 
to  hurry  now.” 

As  Luther  talked  Doctor  Turner  nodded  in  under- 
standing, and  his  fingers  fondled  the  notebook  affec- 
tionately. 

When  Luther  finished  his  story,  he  leaned  back 
against  his  chair.  “I  guess  that’s  about  all.” 

Before  either  of  them  could  speak  again,  the  door 
of  the  kitchen  was  quietly  opened,  and  Doctor  Tur- 
ner’s Chinese  cook  came  into  the  room.  A long  white 
apron  almost  covered  his  slight,  stooped  figure.  He 
bowed  ceremoniously. 

“The  dinner — do  you  wish  it  served  now?”  he 
inquired. 

“I  forgot  to  tell  you,”  said  Doctor  Turner,  “I  shall 
be  having  a guest  for  dinner.” 

Luther  began  to  protest.  “My  mother  will  be 
looking  for  me.” 

Dr.  Turner  raised  his  hand  to  stop  Luther’s  objec- 
tions. “We’ll  telephone  her.  I’m  sure  she  will 
understand  that  we  have  much  to  discuss.  Now 
where  did  we  interrupt  our  conversation?” 

Luther  knew  exactly  where  they  had  stopped.  He 
had  wanted  to  ask  a very  important  question,  and 
now  was  his  chance. 
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4 ‘How  do  you  suppose  your  notebook  got  into  the 
cave?”  he  asked. 

Doctor  Turner  was  ready  with  the  answer.  “That’s 
not  so  hard  to  understand,”  he  explained.  “I’ve 
been  thinking  about  it  while  we  were  talking.  You 
see,  the  ground  under  the  Magic  Plastics  buildings  is 
honeycombed  with  caves  and  tunnels.  One  of  the 
tunnels  must  lead  into  your  cave.  After  a period  of 
time,  the  underground  water  carries  away  so  much 
soil  and  rock  that  the  ground  caves  in,  leaving  what 
is  called  a sinkhole.  You  may  have  seen  some  sink- 
holes in  this  region.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Luther  eagerly.  “There’s  one  in 
my  grandfather’s  field.” 
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“The  investigation  committee  had  about  decided 
that  the  many  tunnels  and  caves  under  the  labora- 
tory building  caused  the  disaster,’’  continued  Dr. 
Turner.  “They  agreed  that  the  heavy  rains  we  have 
had  recently  washed  away  so  much  soil  that  the 
building  finally  collapsed.  When  the  ground  began 
to  sink,  it  probably  cracked  open.  The  formula  book 
and  some  of  the  laboratory  equipment  fell  into  one 
of  the  crevices.  The  rains  and  the  sudden  jolt  of  the 
cave-in  must  have  opened  an  underground  reservoir 
of  water  which  carried  these  things  through  the 
tunnels  into  the  cave.” 

Luther  was  silent,  realizing  that  the  days  of 
anxious  waiting  were  over.  Now  he  could  play, 
work,  or  study,  without  any  distractions.  As  he 
looked  down  at  the  evening  paper  on  the  floor,  the 
headlines  glared  up  at  him  boldly.  For  a moment 
he  did  not  notice  what  they  said.  Then  he  began  to 
read  slowly: 

“CARL  BATEMAN  WINS  MEDAL  FOR 
EXCELLENT  WORK  IN  RESEARCH. 

He  operates  model  airplane  by  remote  control.” 

Luther  quickly  dropped  to  his  knees,  his  head  bent 
over  the  paper. 

“What  is  this?”  he  cried  excitedly. 
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For  the  moment  Doctor  Turner  was  forgotten. 
There  were  pictures  of  Carl  and  the  Jolly  Belle , and 
an  account  of  the  work  he  had  done.  At  last  Carl’s 
work  had  gained  recognition,  and  Luther  was  happy 
for  him.  He  was  glad  for  himself  too — glad  that  he 
had  not  voiced  his  suspicions  of  Carl  and  Dalton. 
In  his  heart  he  really  had  believed  in  them  and  had 
remained  loyal  to  them. 

“Carl  Bateman’s  name  will  go  down  in  history,” 
said  Doctor  Turner. 

Dinner  was  served  on  a small  table  in  front  of  the 
fireplace.  Doctor  Turner  bowed  his  head  to  offer  a 
short  blessing.  Luther’s  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Never 
in  his  life  had  he  been  so  happy. 

“Why  should  I have  suspected  anyone  of  stealing 
the  formula  for  his  own  selfish  motives?”  he  thought. 

The  shriek  of  the  factory  whistles  came  to  him 
through  the  misty  air.  Magic  Plastics  was  changing 
shifts. 
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Discussing  the  Story 


1.  Do  you  think  Magic  Plastics  was  a good  name 
for  the  plant  in  which  Doctor  Turner  worked? 
If  so,  why? 

2.  List  the  uses  of  plastics  named  in  the  story.  If 
you  can,  add  other  uses  to  this  list. 

3.  Read  to  the  class  the  parts  of  the  story  in  which 
you  think  situations  were  the  saddest  for  Luther. 

4.  Read  to  the  class  the  parts  of  the  story  which 
give  you  the  best  picture  of  the  type  of  man 
Doctor  Turner  was. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  “remote  control”  of  an  air- 
plane? 

6.  What  do  you  think  of  the  way  Luther  acted 
when  he  suspected  Dalton  and  Carl?  If  you  had 
been  in  Luther’s  place,  what  would  you  have  done? 

7.  Who  did  you  think  was  the  guilty  person  and 
why? 

8.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  Luther  had  a definite  idea 
of  the  lifework  which  he  hoped  to  follow.  Write  a 
short  paragraph  which  will  tell  what  career  you 
would  like  to  follow. 

9.  What  scientists  can  you  name  whose  discoveries 
have  improved  your  living  conditions? 
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Word  Study 


1.  The  words  listed  below  describe  Luther  at  vari- 
ous stages  of  the  story.  Copy  the  words  on  your 
paper,  and  after  each  word  put  the  number  of  the 
page  on  which  you  find  proof  that  the  word  describes 


Luther. 

Luther 

Page 

Luther  Page 

industrious 

215 

clever 

suspicious 

patient 

considerate 

responsible 

regretful 

embarrassed 

2.  Below  you  will  find  words  taker,  from  the  story. 
Reread  the  sentences  in  which  these  words  are  used. 
Explain  the  meaning  of  these  words.  Use  your 
dictionary  if  necessary. 


Page 

Page 

a.  foul 

215 

h.  commotion 

227 

b.  formula 

216 

i.  despondent 

229 

c.  remote 

217 

j.  dejected 

231 

d.  seeped 

221 

k.  suspicions 

232 

e.  appliances 

221 

1.  jovial 

236 

f.  data 

224 

m.  reservoir 
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g.  debris 

227 

n.  motives 
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Building  the  Houses  of  Tomorrow 


Homes  of  the  future  will  have  more  conveniences 
and  more  comforts  than  people  enjoy  today.  The 
lighting,  heating,  and  cooling  of  houses  will  be  greatly 
improved.  The  work  of  housekeeping  will  be  lessened 
considerably  by  the  numerous  modern  labor-saving 
devices  which  will  be  in  use  in  many  homes.  They  will 
provide  more  leisure  time  for  the  average  housewife. 

Many  houses  will  use  radiant  heating.  By  this 
method  of  heating,  a network  of  pipes,  installed  in 
floors,  ceilings,  or  walls  of  rooms,  will  take  the 
place  of  radiators  or  hot-air  registers.  Hot  water 
from  a regular  heating  plant,  circulating  through 
these  pipes,  will  heat  the  house.  Some  houses  will 
be  heated  in  the  same  manner  by  electric  heaters 
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Going  Along  with  Science 
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instead  of  hot  water.  Radiant  heating  will  prevent 
drafts.  It  will  eliminate  the  dust  and  dirt  that  come 
from  present-day  furnaces.  Houses  will  be  kept  at 
a comfortable  temperature  with  much  less  fuel  than 
is  used  in  ordinary  furnaces. 

Some  houses  will  be  built  in  such  a way  that  part 
of  their  heat  will  come  from  the  sun.  They  will  have 
large  windows  or  entire  outside  walls  of  glass.  The 
sun,  shining  through  the  large  sections  of  glass,  will 
help  heat  the  house.  In  summer,  when  the  heat  is 
not  desired,  the  sun  can  be  shut  out  with  curtains  or 
with  overhanging  roofs. 

Outside  glass  walls  and  larger  windows  will  give 
people,  from  the  inside  of  their  homes,  an  opportunity 
to  enjoy  their  yards  during  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Thermopane,  or  two  panes  of  glass  between  which 
there  is  a space  filled  with  air,  will  be  used.  These 
double  panes  of  glass  will  prevent  the  frosting  of 
windows  in  cold  weather.  This  type  of  window  will 
also  eliminate  heat  losses  during  the  winter,  and  thus 
will  save  fuel.  Larger  windows  will  let  more  light 
into  houses  and  will  save  electricity. 

Walls  of  houses  will  be  insulated  to  keep  heat  or 
cold  from  passing  through  them.  This  will  keep 
houses  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer.  Flat 
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roofs  of  steel  and  aluminum  are  being  planned. 
These  roofs  will  be  wearproof  and  waterproof.  In 
summer,  the  aluminum  will  reflect  the  sun’s  rays  and 
thereby  keep  houses  cooler.  In  winter,  it  will  pre- 
vent heat  from  escaping  and  keep  houses  warmer. 

Great  numbers  of  prefabricated  houses,  or  factory- 
made  houses,  are  now  in  use  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  many  more  will  be  manufactured  as 
people  become  accustomed  to  this  new  way  of  con- 
structing houses. 

A man  planning  a new  home  need  not  wait  months 
for  contractors  to  build  his  house.  He  can  get  in 
touch  with  an  agent  who  sells  prefabricated  houses, 
and  his  new  house  can  be  assembled  in  a day’s  time. 

Prefabricated  houses  are  manufactured  in  sections 
consisting  of  panels — roofs,  wall,  floor,  and  ceiling 
panels.  Workmen  fit  these  panels  closely  together 
and  fasten  them  securely  with  metal  bolts. 

Some  panels  used  in  the  construction  of  these  new 
houses  are  made  of  plywood — strips  of  wood  glued  to- 
gether with  a waterproof  resin.  Plywood  can  be 
molded  into  almost  any  shape.  It  may  be  used  for 
permanent  as  well  as  movable  walls.  Other  panels  are 
made  from  a mixture  of  sawdust,  cotton,  and  wood 
chips,  held  together  by  a cement  substance. 
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The  wall  panels  of  prefabricated  houses  are  adjust- 
able so  that  at  any  time  the  owner  wishes,  a room 
may  be  made  larger  or  smaller  through  the  use  of  slid- 
ing partitions.  Another  advantage  of  a prefabricated 
house  is  that  rooms  may  easily  be  added  to  meet  a 
particular  need.  Then  when  they  are  no  longer 
required,  they  may  be  removed  and  sold. 

The  owner  of  a prefabricated  house  may  have  a 
basement  if  he  wishes,  or  the  house  may  be  placed 
on  concrete  supports,  which  will  be  put  into  the 
ground  before  the  house  is  assembled. 

Prefabricated  houses  will  be  of  great  help  in  large 
industrial  cities  where  it  is  difficult  to  find  suitable 
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living  quarters.  Workers  who  move  frequently  will 
find  it  very  convenient  to  own  a house  which  can  be 
taken  apart  quickly,  transported  to  another  section 
of  the  country,  and  reassembled  there. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  people  who  will  prefer 
brick,  cement,  and  other  kinds  of  houses  to  this  new 
type  of  construction.  Then,  too,  in  all  large  cities 
and  in  many  small  towns,  there  are  regulations  which 
state  that  houses  must  be  made  of  certain  materials, 
such  as  plaster  and  brick.  Therefore,  it  may  take 
some  time  before  prefabricated  houses  are  gener- 
ally used. 

For  those  who  prefer  cement  as  a building  material, 
a heat-resistant,  insulated,  waterproof,  and  sound- 
proof concrete  is  available.  Scientists  have  devised 
a new  way  of  mixing  the  cement  to  produce  this  new 
type  of  material.  The  concrete  can  be  molded  in 
sections  of  any  desired  size,  transported  to  the  build- 
ing site,  and  placed  in  position.  Floors  and  walls 
can  be  fitted  together  in  a short  time,  just  as  can  the 
prefabricated  house  of  plywood. 

Through  the  use  of  plastics,  plywood,  glass,  and 
light  metals,  most  houses  of  the  future  will  be  con- 
structed with  greater  speed  and  will  be  just  as 
durable  as  today's  houses. 
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Furnishing  the  House  of  Tomorrow 

In  future  planning  for  the  interior  of  houses  and 
their  furnishings,  much  care  will  be  given  to  making 
them  more  comfortable  and  attractive.  Considerable 
attention  will  be  given  to  devices  which  will  lessen  the 
work  of  the  housewife. 

Many  uses  will  be  made  of  glass.  Heavy,  rich- 
looking fabrics  will  be  made  from  spun  glass  and  from 
plastics.  These  materials  will  not  fade  or  spot  and 
can  be  easily  cleaned.  Moths  or  other  pests  cannot 
harm  them.  Upholstering  for  furniture  will  be  made 
of  these  materials. 

Glass  that  can  withstand  intense  heat  will  be  used 
for  doors  of  ovens  and  furnaces  and  for  cooking 
utensils.  Through  this  use  of  glass,  it  will  no  longer 
be  necessary  for  the  housewife  to  remove  lids  or  open 
oven  doors  to  see  the  progress  of  her  cooking. 

Refrigerators  will  have  compartments  for  the 
freezing  of  food  at  home.  Many  meats,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  can  be  preserved  in  this  way.  Some  re- 
frigerators may  be  round  and  may  pivot,  so  that  the 
housewife  can  remove  foods  easily.  Glass  doors  will 
permit  the  housewife  to  see  the  entire  contents  of  the 
refrigerator. 
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Complete  kitchen  units  may  be  ordered  directly 
from  the  factory.  Such  units  will  include  everything, 
from  the  sink  to  the  refrigerator,  in  various  shapes, 
sizes,  and  colors.  They  can  be  quickly  installed  by 
connecting  a few  pipes  and  wires. 

Kitchen  floors  will  be  made  of  a glass  composition 
which  will  not  show  marks  of  any  kind. 

Bathroom  equipment,  like  that  for  kitchens,  may 
be  made  of  solid  glass  or  of  plastic  material.  The 
bathroom  walls  may  be  made  of  glass  panels  into 
which  electric  heaters  are  built.  This  type  of  radiant 
heating  will  keep  the  room  at  an  even  temperature. 
In  some  bathrooms  sun  lamps  may  be  installed  in 
the  walls,  providing  sun  baths  throughout  the  year. 
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Fluorescent  lamps,  or  long,  thin  tubular  lights  such 
as  you  see  in  stores  and  office  buildings,  are  now  used 
in  many  new  houses.  These  fluorescent  lamps  produce 
a light  which  is  nearly  as  effective  as  daylight.  By 
the  use  of  a special  type  of  glass  for  the  tube,  these 
lamps  reflect  a powerful  ray  which  kills  the  harmful 
bacteria  in  the  air. 

Very  thin  layers  of  wood,  glued  together  with  plas- 
tic and  a light  metal  called  magnesium,  may  be  used 
in  the  making  of  furniture.  This  type  of  furniture 
wTill  have  a polished  finish  which  can  be  cleaned  easily 
and  which  will  not  show  scratches.  Another  advan- 
tage of  this  new  furniture  is  that  it  will  be  light  in 
weight  and  easy  to  move.  Moreover,  it  will  help 
make  furniture  cheaper  and  more  durable. 

Some  architects  predict  that  much  of  the  furniture 
of  the  future  will  be  built  into  the  house.  Daven- 
ports, desks,  and  dressers  are  some  of  the  pieces  of 
furniture  which  may  be  constructed  as  part  of  the 
house.  Convenient  closets  may  take  the  place  of 
dressers  and  chests  of  drawers  in  some  houses.  These 
closets  will  have  built-in  drawers  and  many  con- 
veniences for  the  care  of  clothes.  They  will  have 
raised  floors  and  rounded  corners  so  that  they  can  be 
easily  cleaned. 
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It  may  take  a long  time  to  put  some  of  these  plans 
for  future  houses  into  production  and  use.  We  can, 
however,  expect  houses  that  will  keep  us  warm  in 
winter  and  cool  in  summer,  that  will  be  better  lighted, 
and  will  be  equipped  with  a great  number  of  labor- 
saving  devices. 

Television 

Television  is  a type  of  home  entertainment  which 
will  be  enjoyed  by  the  majority  of  families  within  the 
next  few  years.  Our  radios  bring  us  news,  speeches, 
advertising  announcements,  weather  reports,  music, 
and  plays.  Television  will  do  all  of  this,  and  in  addi- 
tion will  bring  us  pictures  of  the  people  who  are 
presenting  the  music,  the  plays,  and  the  speeches. 


or 


Tele  means  distant,  so  television  means  seeing  at  a 
distance.  The  television  pictures  which  the  audience 
will  see  may  range  in  size  from  small  pictures  shown 
on  a screen  which  is  part  of  the  receiving  cabinet,  to 
large  pictures  projected  on  a screen  the  size  of  a liv- 
ing room  wall. 

New  York  was  the  first  city  in  the  United  States 
to  have  regular  television  broadcasts.  Within  the 
near  future  the  majority  of  cities  in  our  country  will 
have  this  type  of  service. 

Events  such  as  conventions,  fashion  reviews,  ath- 
letic games,  stage  plays,  and  other  programs  which 
have  been  regularly  scheduled  can  be  photographed 
as  they  are  taking  place.  Then  they  can  be  relayed 
directly  to  the  television-radio  audience.  Television 
broadcasting  companies  will  have  their  machines  on 
trucks  so  that  they  can  readily  be  transported  to  the 
scene  of  action,  where  the  pictures  will  be  taken  and 
the  sounds  recorded.  Other  important  news  events, 
such  as  fires,  floods,  and  storms,  which  occur  without 
warning,  will  be  filmed  quickly  and  sent  to  the  audi- 
ence at  a later  hour  or  date. 

Television  programs  involving  dramatizations  will 
require  stage  settings,  and  make-up  and  costumes  for 
actors.  Some  programs  have  already  been  broad- 
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cast  in  color.  In  time,  we  are  almost  certain  to  see 
images  in  natural  size  and  color  similar  to  technicolor 
in  motion  pictures  today. 

As  in  the  early  days  of  radio,  the  area  to  which 
television  programs  can  be  transmitted  has  been 
limited.  Relay  stations  are  needed  to  send  the 
signals  to  distant  receiving  stations.  These  relay 
stations  are  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles  apart.  Each 
station  picks  up  the  signals,  sends  them  to  the  next 
relay  station,  and  rebroadcasts  the  program  within 
its  own  area.  Laboratory  technicians  are  constantly 
experimenting  to  increase  the  distance  to  which  pro- 
grams can  be  transmitted. 

Soon  people  can  sit  at  home  and  see  as  well  as  hear 
events  that  are  taking  place  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  miles  away — a moonlight  scene  in  Cuba,  a fiesta  in 
Mexico,  a football  game  in  some  distant  city,  or  a 
popular  stage  play. 

Television  receiving  sets  have  been  costly  in  the 
past,  ranging  in  price  from  $175  to  $700.  This  has 
meant  that  only  a few  people  could  afford  to  own  a 
set.  As  the  demand  for  home  television  receiving 
sets  increases,  manufacturers  promise  the  public  that 
mass  production  will  reduce  the  price.  In  time  they 
may  be  as  popular  as  the  radio  is  now. 
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Talking  about  New  Houses 


1.  If  you  were  building  a new  type  of  house  with 
some  outside  glass  walls,  on  which  side  of  the  house 
would  you  place  these  walls  and  why? 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  of  owning  a prefabri- 
cated house? 

3.  Do  you  think  there  might  be  disadvantages  in 
living  in  a prefabricated  house?  If  so,  what  are 
they? 

4.  How  will  the  improved  construction  and  fur- 
nishings of  the  houses  of  tomorrow  lessen  the  work  of 
caring  for  them? 

5.  What  new  plans  for  houses  and  furnishings  do 
you  think  will  give  the  most  pleasure  to  the  families 
who  live  in  them? 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  materials  which  will  be 
used  in  the  construction  and  furnishing  of  new 
houses? 

7.  What  do  you  understand  by  television  relay 
stations? 

8.  In  what  ways  other  than  entertainment  will 
television  be  of  service  in  the  business  world? 
in  daily  living? 
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Using  What  You  Have  Read 


Modern  inventions  have  brought  about 
what  changes  in  house  construction,  house 
furnishings,  and  home  entertainment? 

There  are  three  ideas  in  the  question  above: 

The  first  idea  is  Changes  in  House  Construction 
The  second  idea  is  Changes  in  House  Furnishings 
The  third  idea  is  Changes  in  Home  Entertainment 
In  order  to  organize  your  material  for  class  dis- 
cussion or  for  a talk  to  the  class,  plan  an  outline  to 
which  you  can  refer. 

Copy  on  your  paper  the  outline  below,  using  the 
three  ideas  from  the  question  above  as  your  main 
headings.  Then  add  as  many  subtopics  as  you 
think  you  need. 

I.  

A. 

B. 

II  

A. 

B. 

III.  


A. 

B. 
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The  New  Automobile 


The  automobile  of  tomorrow  will  be  much  more 
streamlined  than  today’s  models.  It  may  be  shaped 
like  a beetle  or  an  egg,  offering  less  resistance  to  the 
air.  It  will  have  no  fenders  or  running  board,  and 
the  hood  will  be  short  and  rounded.  The  windshield 
will  be  sloping  and  will  curve  around  into  the  body  of 
the  car.  The  front  part  of  the  top  may  be  made  of 
glass  which  will  not  be  affected  by  fog  or  frost. 

Some  designers  of  automobiles  are  placing  the 
engine  in  the  back  part  of  the  car  over  the  wheels. 
This  will  increase  the  seating  space  and  permit 
greater  comfort  for  passengers. 
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The  interior  of  a car  will  probably  look  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  cars  of  today.  The  driver’s 
seat  may  be  stationary,  but  the  other  seats  will  be 
portable.  This  arrangement  will  permit  passengers 
to  move  to  any  part  of  the  car  in  which  they  wish  to 
sit.  The  seats  may  be  made  of  lightweight  metal  and 
may  be  upholstered  in  fabrics  which  can  be  quickly 
and  easily  cleaned.  These  fabrics  may  be  made  from 
soybeans,  skim  milk,  or  other  artificial  materials. 

Windows  will  not  need  to  be  lowered  during  warm 
weather  because  an  air-conditioning  unit,  installed  in 
the  hood  of  the  car,  will  keep  the  interior  cool.  The 
instrument  board  will  have  new  types  of  dials.  One 
dial  will  control  the  air  conditioning  in  the  car.  Two 
dials  will  control  the  radio  receivers.  One  radio 
receiver  will  tune  in  on  programs  for  entertainment. 
The  other  receiver  will  be  used  to  get  directions  from 
radio  traffic  policemen  who  will  warn  drivers  of 
dangers  in  the  road  ahead. 

New  types  of  headlights  will  throw  a beam  low 
enough  to  prevent  a glare  in  the  eyes  of  oncoming 
drivers.  Some  cars  will  have  a device  which  will 
automatically  dim  headlights  when  struck  by  rays 
from  approaching  lights  and  thus  prevent  blinding 
the  drivers. 
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Wheels  will  be  smaller  so  that  they  may  be  enclosed 
within  the  body  of  the  car.  Tires  will  be  manufac- 
tured of  synthetic  rubber.  The  paint  and  outside 
finish  of  cars  will  be  manufactured  right  into  the 
materials  from  which  the  car  is  made,  and  will  not 
require  so  frequent  washing  and  polishing  as  do  our 
present  cars.  Plywood,  plastics,  aluminum,  and 
magnesium  are  some  of  the  new  materials  that  will 
be  used  in  the  cars  of  tomorrow.  These  new  cars, 
made  of  strong,  lightweight  material,  will  be  so  well 
built  for  speed  that  people  can  drive  faster  and  still 
be  better  protected  from  accidents. 

Superhighways 

New,  modern  highways  will  be  needed  in  the  future 
to  take  care  of  the  increase  in  motor  traffic.  It  is 
predicted  that  we  shall  see  an  additional  twenty 
million  cars  in  use  on  our  highways  within  the  next 
few  years.  Automobile  industries  are  planning  to 
produce  cars  which  can  travel  with  ease  at  seventy- 
five  miles  an  hour.  Highways  must  be  made  safe  for 
this  increased  speed. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  large  numbers 
of  businessmen  have  moved  from  crowded  cities  to 
suburban  areas  so  that  their  families  may  enjoy  the 
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space  and  beauty  of  the  countryside.  If  city  workers 
are  to  live  in  suburbs,  a good  system  of  highways  is 
needed  to  enable  them  to  commute  without  too  much 
loss  of  time. 

With  improved  highways  and  cars,  people  can 
travel  greater  distances  to  enjoy  their  short  vaca- 
tions. They  will  be  able  to  do  more  traveling  at  less 
expense  than  ever  before,  because  these  improve- 
ments will  reduce  the  quantity  of  gasoline  consumed. 

The  traffic  jams  on  some  of  our  highways  and  the 
great  number  of  accidents  which  take  place  are  proof, 
too,  that  our  present  highway  system  needs  to  be 
improved. 

Because  of  these  needs,  government  road  experts 
are  planning  for  the  construction  of  new  national 
superhighways.  Main  highways  will  be  planned  for 
the  nation  as  a whole.  At  least  four  main  routes  will 
extend  across  the  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
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Pacific,  and  seven  main  routes  will  connect  the 
northern  and  the  southern  sections  of  our  country. 
In  some  places  the  new  system  of  roads  will  include 
highways  which  are  now  in  use,  while  in  others,  new 
routes  will  be  laid  out.  Between  these  main  routes 
will  be  a network  of  roads  which  will  crisscross  the 
country.  The  planned  system  of  highways  will  con- 
nect all  the  larger  cities  in  our  nation  and  more  than 
half  of  the  smaller  cities  having  a population  of 
50,000  to  60,000. 

These  new  superhighways  will  be  divided  into  four 
or  more  traffic  lanes  separated  by  grassy  strips  at 
least  fifteen  feet  wide.  On  each  side  of  the  highway 
will  be  a “right  of  way”  which  will  be  planted  with 
trees,  bushes,  and  grass. 

Drivers  on  these  superhighways  will  not  need  to 
shift  gears  for  steep  grades,  as  hills  will  either  be  cut 
down  or  roads  will  be  tunneled  through  them.  All 
curves  in  the  roads  will  be  banked  so  that  drivers  will 
not  have  to  reduce  their  speed.  A safe  distance  ahead 
will  be  visible  at  all  times. 

Motorists  lose  much  time  passing  through  towns 
and  cities.  Although  the  new  superhighways  will  go 
around  cities,  they  will  have  both  “inner  belts”  and 
“outer  belts.”  Drivers  who  wish  to  go  to  the  city 
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will  follow  the  “inner  belt.”  All  other  drivers  will 
speed  by  on  the  “outer  belt.” 

At  intersections  of  roads  there  will  be  overpasses 
or  underpasses  which  will  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
stop  lights.  There  will  be  no  slowing  down  of  traffic. 
Drivers  wishing  to  get  onto  the  superhighway  will  use 
clover-leaf  crossings,  such  as  the  one  you  see  in  the 
picture  above. 

Many  of  the  ideas  for  these  new  superhighways  are 
already  in  use  in  some  of  our  cities.  Detroit  has  a 
highway  that  has  underpasses  at  what  formerly  were 
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road  intersections.  New  York  City  has  a double- 
deck road  providing  for  separate  northbound  and 
southbound  traffic.  St.  Louis  has  express  streets  for 
east  and  west  traffic.  Chicago  has  its  famous  lake, 
drive  with  a system  of  overpasses. 

The  building  of  many  superhighways  may  take 
fifteen  or  twenty  years.  When  they  are  finished, 
however,  drivers  of  automobiles  will  travel  faster, 
more  safely,  and  more  comfortably. 

Trains  and  Busses  of  Tomorrow 

The  new  and  luxurious  railroad  coaches  being 
planned  for  the  future  will  interest  many  people  in 
traveling  by  rail. 

Coaches  made  of  aluminum,  magnesium,  and  a 
new  type  of  steel  are  being  designed.  They  will  be 
so  light  that  one  engine  will  probably  pull  twice  as 
many  cars  on  the  same  amount  of  fuel.  This  lowering 
of  operating  costs  will  reduce  railroad  fares.  Lighter- 
weight  cars  will  increase  speed.  Coaches  will  be 
constructed  so  that  passengers  will  not  be  jarred  or 
made  uncomfortable  when  the  train  rounds  a curve 
at  high  speed.  Even  though  the  speed  of  trains  will 
be  increased,  passengers  will  ride  in  perfect  ease. 
Coaches  will  be  insulated  to  make  them  noiseless,  and 
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in  time  each  may  be  equipped  with  a radio  and  a tele- 
vision screen  to  provide  entertainment. 

The  arrangement  of  the  seats  may  be  changed  from 
rows  on  each  side  of  a central  aisle  to  lounge-type 
seats  placed  along  the  center  of  the  car  or  grouped  like 
living  room  furniture.  This  will  make  it  possible  for 
friends  traveling  together  to  visit  in  greater  comfort. 
Large  windows  will  give  a fine  view  of  the  country- 
side. In  observation  coaches,  windows  will  be  built 
into  roofs  so  that  mountain  scenery  may  be  enjoyed. 

The  expense  of  traveling  on  a Pullman  today  is  such 
that  many  people  who  make  overnight  trips  ride  in 
day  coaches.  Two  kinds  of  low-priced  accommoda- 
tions are  being  planned  for  day  coaches.  These  cars 


will  have  a greatly  improved  reclining  chair,  which 
can  be  adjusted  to  permit  travelers  to  rest  or  sleep  in 
much  greater  comfort.  Movable  curtains  may  be 
used  to  shut  out  the  sounds  and  lights  of  the  car.  In 
some  coaches  berths  may  be  arranged  in  tiers  of 
three,  crosswise  of  the  car,  with  an  aisle  running 
lengthwise  along  one  side. 

The  Pullman  cars  of  today,  with  berths  curtained 
off  from  a central  aisle,  will  be  replaced  by  double- 
deck rooms.  Probably  twenty-four  individual  rooms 
will  be  planned  for  one  Pullman  car.  This  arrange- 
ment will  provide  sleeping  space  for  more  passengers 
and  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  berths. 

Attractive  new  dining  cars  will  have  tables  de- 
signed to  accommodate  one,  two,  or  four  people. 
The  car  will  be  planned  so  that  tables  will  be  partly 
screened  from  each  other,  permitting  greater  privacy 
for  guests.  Upholstered  armchairs  will  add  to  the 
comfort  of  traveling. 

Two-way  radio  communication  will  keep  the 
engineer  in  constant  touch  with  dispatchers  direct- 
ing the  train.  Improved  brakes  and  couplings  of 
cars  will  provide  greater  safety. 

Thus,  with  added  comfort,  increased  speed,  greater 
safety,  and  reduced  fares,  travel  by  rail  will  increase. 
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Busses,  too,  will  offer  new  inducements  for  travel. 
The  busses  of  the  future  will  be  of  double-deck 
design.  They  will  be  made  of  aluminum,  plywood, 
or  some  other  strong,  lightweight  material.  By  using 
lighter  materials,  busses  will  require  less  gasoline  a 
mile,  thus  lowering  the  cost  of  fares. 

The  lower  deck  of  the  bus  will  be  used  for  bed- 
rooms. Baggage  will  be  stored  under  the  body  of 
the  bus.  Combination  lounge  and  observation  rooms 
on  the  upper  deck,  larger  windows,  television  screens, 
and  small  kitchens  from  which  light  lunches  will  be 
served,  are  some  of  the  comforts  which  are  being 
promised  bus  travelers. 

Future  Air  Travel 

In  the  near  future  people  may  be  using  small  “fliv- 
ver'’ planes  and  certain  types  of  family  helicopters 
almost  as  commonly  as  they  now  use  automobiles. 

The  planes  designed  for  private  use  will  have 
improved  engines  which  can  be  operated  at  a low 
cost.  They  are  built  to  take  off  and  to  land  safely 
in  small  areas.  Some  of  these  new  models  have  a 
four-wheel  landing  gear  and  folding  wings,  making  it 
possible  for  them  to  be  operated  either  as  a plane  or 
as  an  automobile. 
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Over  a period  of  years,  manufacturers  have  tested 
and  remodeled  these  planes  to  make  them  safe  for 
private  owners. 

The  helicopter  will  be  relatively  easy  to  operate 
by  the  use  of  a center  stick  and  two  levers.  Its 
revolving  blades  enable  it  to  fly  straight  up,  straight 
down,  backward,  forward,  or  sideways.  It  can  hover 
in  one  spot  if  necessary,  permitting  the  driver  to 
descend  as  slowly  as  he  wishes,  to  shift  position 
easily,  and  to  park  in  a small  space. 

Garages  of  the  future  will  be  expanded  into  hangar- 
garages  in  which  owners  will  store  their  planes  or  heli- 
copters. Those  for  helicopters  may  have  roll-back 
roofs  so  that  the  machine  can  rise  straight  up  into  the 
air.  If  the  garage  does  not  have  a roll-back  roof,  the 
helicopter  can  be  driven  out  as  an  automobile. 

The  operator  of  a helicopter  will  not  need  special 
training  in  aerial  navigation,  which  is  so  necessary 
for  airplane  pilots.  He  can  follow  highways,  rivers, 
and  direction  signs. 

An  amphibian  helicopter,  equipped  with  rubber 
pontoons,  can  land  on  or  take  off  safely  from  water 
as  well  as  land.  Its  speed  may  range  from  fifty  miles 
to  a top  speed  of  approximately  one  hundred  forty 
miles  an  hour. 
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Businessmen  from  suburban  areas  can  easily 
travel  to  work  in  helicopters,  land  on  the  roof  of  an 
office  building,  and  thus  avoid  city  traffic  jams. 
Families  can  spend  more  time  at  summer  homes  and 
mountain  cabins  through  the  use  of  this  marvelous 
craft.  People  on  farms  can  reach  city  centers  quickly 
for  medical  service,  shopping,  entertainment,  or  sale 
of  products. 

The  helicopter  will  play  an  important  part  in  the 
business  world.  Larger  models  carrying  twelve  to 
twenty  passengers  will  serve  as  aerial  taxis  within  a 
certain  radius. 

Manufacturers  estimate  that  a privately  owned 
helicopter,  accommodating  four  passengers,  will  prob- 
ably sell  at  the  same  price  as  a medium-priced  car. 
Of  course,  this  low  figure  will  be  made  possible  only 
when  helicopters  are  manufactured  in  great  numbers. 

Because  of  the  reasonable  price,  the  ease  of  opera- 
tion, the  safety,  the  comparatively  low  cost  of  upkeep, 
and  the  advantages  of  taking  off,  landing,  and  storing, 
the  family-sized  helicopter  should  become  a popular 
flying  machine. 
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Talking  about  What  You  Have  Read 

1.  What  operating  advantages  will  a helicopter 
have  that  an  airplane  does  not  have? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  uses  which  will  be  made 
of  helicopters?  Can  you  add  to  those  discussed  in 
this  book? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  improvements  in  highways 
which  will  lead  to  greater  safety  for  drivers  and 
pedestrians? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  improvements  in  high- 
ways which  will  save  time  for  drivers?  Name  some 
points  not  included  in  your  answer  to  question  3. 

5.  Name  two  new  materials  which  will  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  automobiles. 

6.  What  improvements  in  cars  will  lead  to  greater 
speed?  greater  safety? 

7.  What  two  improvements  do  you  think  will  add 
most  to  the  comfort  of  people  traveling  by  rail? 
Why? 

8.  What  new  improvements  will  help  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  travel  by  rail?  by  bus? 

9.  Turn  to  page  424.  You  will  find  the  names  of 
books  which  will  give  you  added  information  on  “The 
World  of  Tomorrow.” 
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Using  What  You  Have  Read 


In  what  ways  will  the  new  improvements 
and  inventions  about  which  you  have  read 
increase  people’s  leisure  time  and  add  to 
their  pleasures? 


To  what  inventions  and  improvements  does  the 
question  above  refer? 

If  you  will  reread  pages  264  to  275  you  will  find 
that  the  inventions  and  improvements  referred  to 
are: 

Automobiles  and  busses 
Highways 
Railroad  travel 
Air  travel 

Reread  the  material  carefully  to  find  how  these 
improvements  and  inventions  have  increased  leisure 
time  and  added  new  pleasures  to  daily  living. 

Make  an  outline  to  help  you  give  a report  to  your 
group  or  some  other  group.  Remember  to  use  the 
main  ideas  or  headings  and  the  subheads.  You  may 
need  to  look  at  page  263  for  help  in  making  the  out- 
line. 


Dictionary  Work 


1.  How  many  words  can  you  make  from  each  of 
the  following  root  words? 

Example:  observe  observing  unobserved 

observed  observes  observation 

a.  comfort  c.  develop  e.  equip 

b.  entertain  d.  govern  f.  improve 

2.  Write  a word  which  is  pronounced  like  each  of 
the  words  listed  below  but  which  is  spelled  differently 
and  has  a different  meaning. 

Example:  piece — peace 

a.  weight  c.  scene  e.  break 

b.  dye  d.  real  f.  new 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  following  words? 
Refer  to  them  on  the  pages  indicated.  Use  your  dic- 


tionary  if  necessary. 

Page 

Page 

a.  devices 

251 

g- 

fluorescent 

258 

b.  resin 

253 

h. 

stationary 

265 

c.  partitions 

254 

i. 

synthetic 

266 

d.  durable 

255 

j- 

luxurious 

270 

e.  composition 

257 
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Prayers  of  Steel 


Lay  me  on  an  anvil,  0 God. 

Beat  me  and  hammer  me  into  a crowbar. 
Let  me  pry  loose  old  walls; 

Let  me  lift  and  loosen  old  foundations. 


Lay  me  on  an  anvil,  0 God. 

Beat  me  and  hammer  me  into  a steel  spike. 

Drive  me  into  the  girders  that  hold  a skyscraper 
together. 

Take  red-hot  rivets  and  fasten  me  into  the  central 
girders. 

Let  me  be  the  great  nail  holding  a skyscraper  through 
blue  nights  into  white  stars. 

— Carl  Sandburg 


Building  a Skyscraper 

They’re  building  a skyscraper 
Near  our  street. 

Its  height  will  be  nearly 
One  thousand  feet. 

It  covers  completely 
A city  block. 

They  drilled  its  foundation 
Through  solid  rock. 

They  made  its  framework 
Of  great  steel  beams 
With  riveted  joints 
And  welded  seams. 

A swarm  of  workmen 
Strain  and  strive 
Like  busy  bees 
In  a honeyed  hive. 

Higher  and  higher 
The  tall  towers  rise 
Like  Jacob’s  ladder 
Into  the  skies. 

— James  S.  Tippett 
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Friendly  Neighbors 


For  more  than  a hundred  years  the  relationship 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  has  been  the 
world’s  outstanding  example  of  neighborliness  between 
countries.  An  International  Peace  Garden  is  located 
on  the  boundary  between  Manitoba  and  North 
Dakota.  It  was  dedicated  on  July  14,  1932,  as  a 
memorial  to  the  friendship  of  these  two  countries. 
This  memorial  is  the  first  of  its  kind  and  has  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  all  peace-loving  nations. 

The  monument  shown  below  is  located  in  the  Peace 
Garden.  The  inscription  on  the  monument  pledges  the 
two  nations  to  an  enduring  peace. 

Why  is  this  monument  valued  so  highly  by  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States? 


Canada’s  system  of  national  parks  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  in  the  world.  Set  aside  by  law  for 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  people,  the  national 
parks  include  regions  of  outstanding  scenic  beauty 
and  historic  interest. 

What  parts  of  Canada  would  you  visit  for  scenic 
beauty? 

Where  would  you  go  to  see  points  of  historic 
interest? 
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With  the  exceptions  of  Russia  and  China,  Canada 
is  the  largest  country  in  the  world.  Although 
Canada  is  larger  than  the  United  States  and  Alaska 
combined,  its  population  is  about  one  twelfth  that  of 
the  United  States.  The  majority  of  the  people  of 
Canada  live  in  a relatively  narrow  belt  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  country.  The  rest  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  is  thinly  populated. 

How  do  you  account  for  the  great  difference  in 
population  between  Canada  and  the  United  States? 

Why  do  most  of  the  people  of  Canada  live  in  the 
southern  part? 
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See  how  many  interesting  facts  you  can  learn  from 
reading  the  map. 

1.  Name  and  locate  the  provinces  and  territories 
of  Canada. 

2.  Which  section  of  Canada  consists  of  vast 


prairies? 


3.  What  important  products  do  you  find  in  British 


Columbia? 

4.  Locate  a city  that  is  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
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The  Northwest  Territories  is  a land  of  many  oppor- 
tunities. Air  routes  link  southern  sections  of  Canada 
with  outposts  in  its  far  north.  In  this  area  valuable 
mines  are  opening.  New  settlements  are  springing 
up.  Canada  is  moving  northward,  developing  more 
and  more  of  the  natural  resources  of  this  great  section. 


How  do  you  think  airplanes  will  be  of  help  in  the 
future  growth  of  the  Northwest  Territories? 

What  do  you  think  is  chiefly  responsible  for  peo- 
ple’s present  interest  in  the  Northwest  Territories? 
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The  work  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
has  taken  them  to  the  plains  and  mountains  of 
western  Canada,  to  the  prairies  of  southern  Canada, 
to  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  to  isolated  places 
in  the  far  north. 

“The  Return  of  Silver  Chief,”  on  pages  288  to  326, 
will  give  you  a good  picture  of  the  experiences  and 
life  of  a “Mounty.”  It  will  give  you  an  idea,  too, 
of  the  important  part  that  dog  teams  play  in  the 
work  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police. 
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The  Return  of  Silver  Chief 


Sergeant  Jim  Thorne,  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police,  looked  over  the  stack  of  letters 
which  had  just  arrived.  He  paused  and  whistled  in 
surprise  at  the  long  official  envelope  postmarked 
“Aklavik.” 

The  short  whistle  made  Silver  Chief,  the  great  gray 
dog  beside  him,  prick  up  his  ears,  awaiting  further 
signal  to  action.  For  once  his  master  ignored  him, 
so  deeply  concerned  was  he  with  the  contents  of  the 
letter.  It  read:  “Proceed  at  once  to  Cameron  River 
Post  to  patrol  the  district.” 
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Thoughtfully  Jim  Thorne  turned  to  his  dog. 
“Chief, ” he  said,  “it  looks  as  though  we’re  going  to 
hit  the  trail.  It’s  back  to  Cameron  for  us.” 

Apparently  Silver  Chief  understood  his  master,  for 
he  straightened  and  made  a soft,  rumbling  sound. 

The  village  to  which  Thorne  had  been  ordered  was 
on  the  bank  of  the  Cameron  River.  The  largest 
building  in  the  settlement  was  the  trading  post.  Bill 
MacDonald,  the  lanky  trader  in  charge  of  the  post, 
was  the  most  important  man  in  the  surrounding 
country.  With  MacDonald  lived  Danny  Hughes, 
an  old  pioneer  of  this  north  country. 

When  Thorne  arrived  at  Cameron,  he  went  imme- 
diately to  the  trading  post  for  his  mail. 

“What  wind  blew  you  here?”  asked  Hughes  as  he 
greeted  the  Mounty. 

Thorne  answered,  “I  came  a bit  early  for  the  sum- 
mer season.  Any  letters  for  me?” 

“Not  a thing,  Sergeant,”  replied  the  trader,  “but 
the  mail  is  due  again  at  the  end  of  the  week.” 
Although  he  was  surprised  at  this  reply,  Thorne 
gave  no  sign.  He  returned  to  his  dog  team  and 
drove  to  the  government  cabin  he  would  occupy. 

That  same  night  as  Thorne  was  busy  around  the 
cabin,  Silver  Chief  rose  from  his  place  on  the  floor, 
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bristled,  and  growled  loudly.  Jim  listened  in  silence, 
and  almost  at  once  there  was  a knock  on  the  door. 

“Come  in!”  Thorne  called. 

The  heavy  log  door  swung  in  slowly  and  a stranger 
entered.  “I’m  Frank  Blaine,  Officer,  and  Fve  come 
to  ask  a favor.” 

“How  can  I help  you?”  asked  Thorne. 

“Fve  had  bad  luck,”  replied  Frank  Blaine. 
“About  a month  ago  I came  here  with  my  wife  and 
daughter,  on  the  way  back  to  my  claim,  thirty  miles 
to  the  southwest.  While  traveling,  my  wife  became 
very  sick.  The  people  in  Cameron  were  kind  and 
helpful.  They  gave  us  a cabin  and  did  all  they 
could  to  make  my  wife  comfortable.  However, 
all  their  care  didn’t  help.  She  died  a week  ago.” 

Thorne  waited,  sympathizing  with  the  stranger 
but  wondering  how  he  could  be  of  assistance. 

Blaine  continued,  “I  must  return  to  my  claim. 
I’d  have  started  sooner  but  I have  a little  daughter, 
eight  years  old.  I can’t  take  her  with  me,  because 
there’s  no  one  to  take  care  of  her  while  I am  at 
work.  When  I heard  that  you  were  going  to  be  in 
this  cabin  for  some  time,  I wondered  if  you  would 
let  Pat  stay  here  with  you.  I know  that  I can  depend 
on  an  officer,  and  Pat’s  a good  little  girl.” 
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Surprised  at  the  request,  Jim  Thome  stared  at 
him.  People  often  made  peculiar  demands  of  the 
Mounted  Police,  but  this  was  the  strangest  he  had 
ever  heard.  “I’ll  think  it  over  and  let  you  know 
tomorrow,”  he  replied. 

It  was  almost  noon  the  next  day  before  Thorne 
reached  the  cabin  where  Blaine  and  his  daughter 
were  staying.  As  he  and  Silver  Chief  entered,  the 
dog  walked  over  to  Pat  and  sniffed  gently.  The 
next  minute  the  child  was  running  her  small  fingers 
through  the  dog’s  thick  coat.  In  that  instant  they 
became  friends. 

“I’ll  keep  the  child  until  April,”  Thorne  promised 
the  father.  “If  I have  to  leave  before  then,  I’ll 
notify  you.” 

Silver  Chief  rose  suddenly,  stretched,  and  rubbed 
against  his  master’s  knee.  Jim  scratched  him 
between  the  ears.  “Old  boy,”  he  said  with  a grin, 
“I  suppose  you  and  I together  can  take  care  of  this 
little  girl.  She  needs  us.” 

Before  nightfall  little  Pat  Blaine  was  comfortably 
settled  in  the  Mounty’s  cabin.  After  she  had  gone 
to  bed,  Thorne  lit  his  pipe  and  wrote  a letter  to  his 
wife,  telling  her  that  he  and  Silver  Chief  were  now 
guardians  of  an  eight-year-old  girl. 
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Silver  Chief  was  very  gentle  with  Pat,  and  they 
promptly  became  close  companions.  The  people 
around  Cameron  soon  grew  accustomed  to  the  unu- 
sual sight  of  a little  girl  and  a powerful  sledge  dog 
running  and  tumbling  in  the  drifts  of  snow. 

Toward  the  end  of  Thorne’s  first  week  at  the  post 
the  mailman  arrived,  bringing  a letter  from  the  Chief 
Inspector  which  left  Jim  more  bewildered  than  ever. 
He  had  the  impression  that  the  Inspector  was  trying 
to  give  him  information  he  dared  not  put  on  paper. 

Perhaps,  thought  Thorne,  this  quiet  backwoods  is 
the  scene  of  something  so  vital  that  the  matter  can- 
not safely  be  entrusted  to  the  mails. 
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Silver  Chief’s  Warning 


The  north  wind  from  the  polar  waters  was  driving 
frozen  needles  of  snow  against  the  trading  post. 
Silver  Chief,  stretched  full  length  on  the  floor,  seemed 
to  be  listening  attentively  to  each  terrifying  blast  of 
the  arctic  storm  that  raged  outside. 

MacDonald,  Danny,  and  Thorne  were  too  familiar 
with  blizzards  to  pay  much  attention  to  it.  As  they 
sat  talking  MacDonald  said,  “Tom  claims  that  the 
new  lead  dog  he  just  bought  is  the  best  Husky  he 
has  ever  driven.”  This  remark  led  to  Danny’s  usual 
praise  of  Silver  Chief. 

“A  Husky  has  to  be  either  a pet  or  a worker.  He 
just  can’t  be  both,”  said  Danny. 

MacDonald’s  eyes  twinkled.  “You  say  that  in 
Silver  Chief’s  presence?” 

At  the  sound  of  his  name  the  dog  rose  and  pressed 
a cold  muzzle  against  his  master’s  hand. 

Danny  replied,  “In  the  first  place,  Silver  Chief 
isn’t  really  a Husky.” 

At  this  point  Thorne  entered  the  argument. 
“Danny,”  he  said,  “Mac  is  only  trying  to  annoy 
you.  We  all  know  that  Silver  Chief  is  part  wolf 
and  that  the  attention  he  receives  doesn’t  spoil  him.” 
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He  rose  and  added,  “I  think  I’d  better  go  home. 
Pat  is  all  alone.  As  soon  as  this  storm  is  over,  I 
plan  to  hit  the  trail  again  on  patrol  duty.” 

“If  you  expect  to  be  away  for  several  days,  why 
not  let  Pat  stay  with  us?”  asked  MacDonald. 

“Thanks  for  the  offer,”  said  Thorne  as  he  went 
out  into  the  night,  the  dog  at  his  heels. 

Thorne  and  Silver  Chief  pushed  through  the  blind- 
ing snow  to  the  police  cabin.  The  dog  immediately 
went  to  a bunk  at  one  side  of  the  room  and  gently 
prodded  its  occupant  with  his  nose.  Satisfied  that 
all  was  well  with  Pat,  he  stretched  out  comfortably 
on  the  floor. 

During  the  night  the  storm  blew  itself  out.  When 
Thorne  rose  the  sky  was  clearing.  After  breakfast 
he  said,  “My  first  job  is  to  clear  a path  through 
the  snow.  The  mailman  is  due  and  we  want  our 
mail.” 

Pat’s  face  lighted  eagerly.  “Will  he  bring  a letter 
from  my  father?” 

“I  can’t  promise  that,”  said  Thorne,  “but  we’ll 
see.  Since  it  has  warmed  up  considerably,  how 
would  you  like  to  exercise  Silver  Chief?” 

“You  mean  I may  take  the  Chief  out  alone?” 
asked  Pat. 
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“Just  you  two.”  Thorne  answered.  “Put  on  your 
coat  while  I harness  him.” 

A few  minutes  later  the  little  girl,  bundled  in  furs, 
was  on  the  sledge.  She  caught  up  the  reins,  cracked 
the  whip,  and  ordered,  “Mush,  Chief!” 

After  watching  them  for  a moment,  Thorne  began 
to  collect  supplies  for  his  trip. 

Meanwhile,  Pat  and  Silver  Chief  reached  the  end 
of  the  regular  run  and  came  to  a halt.  The  dog 
looked  back  for  the  command  to  turn  homeward. 
The  next  instant  the  hair  along  his  backbone  bristled. 
He  strained  forward  and  sniffed. 


“Lie  down  and  rest,  Chief/’  the  child  ordered,  but 
he  did  not  heed  her  command.  His  attention  had 
been  attracted  by  two  half-frozen  men  several  hun- 
dred yards  away.  The  men  had  buried  themselves 
in  the  snow  for  warmth.  They  did  not  realize  that  the 
dog  had  sensed  their  presence.  When  they  caught 
sight  of  the  sledge,  they  thought  it  was  bringing  back 
the  man  they  had  bribed  to  help  them. 

Some  sixth  sense  warned  Silver  Chief  of  danger, 
and  he  did  not  once  relax.  He  stared  in  their  direc- 
tion and  suddenly  saw  a figure  crawl  out  of  the 
snow.  Ordinarily  he  would  have  stood  and  fought, 
but  today  some  instinct  said,  “Go  home!  Go  home!” 

He  swung  the  sledge  around  and  dashed  in  the 
direction  of  the  cabin.  The  sound  of  a shot  from  the 
rear  made  him  increase  his  speed. 

As  Silver  Chief  raced  up  to  the  cabin,  Pat  called 
out  excitedly,  “Sergeant  Jim,  Silver  Chief  came  home 
so  fast  the  sled  almost  upset.  We  heard  a noise  that 
sounded  like  a gunshot.” 

“Probably  some  trapper  hunting  his  supper,” 
Thorne  said  quietly,  but  he  noticed  that  the  dog 
seemed  restless.  “Soapy,  the  mailman,  has  just 
arrived  at  the  store,”  he  added.  “I’ll  go  for  the 
mail  and  bring  him  back  here  to  spend  the  night.” 
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When  supper  was  over  and  Pat  and  Soapy  had 
gone  to  bed,  Thorne  opened  his  letters.  Among 
them  was  a message  from  the  Chief  Inspector, 
“Important  to  consider  everybody  under  suspicion.” 

“ ‘Everybody’  might  mean  Bill  MacDonald,  Danny 
Hughes,  or  Doc  Wallace,”  said  Thorne  to  himself  as 
he  prepared  for  bed.  “It  could  even  mean  old  Soapy.” 

Mebbe  Six,  Mebbe  Seven 

Long  before  daylight  Thorne  sat  down  to  break- 
fast with  Pat  and  Soapy.  There  were  many  prepara- 
tions to  be  made  for  his  trip.  He  moved  swiftly 
about  his  chores,  and  then  drove  to  the  post  to  leave 
Pat  with  Danny  and  Mac. 

“When  do  you  expect  to  return?”  called  Mac 
as  Thorne  jumped  upon  the  sledge. 

“Can’t  say,  Mac.  Depends  upon  the  weather,” 
the  Mounty  replied  cautiously. 

For  the  next  five  or  six  hours  Thorne  drove  over 
the  frozen  white  trail.  Several  miles  farther  on 
there  was  an  Indian  cabin.  He  planned  to  look  over 
this  cabin  and  all  the  others  along  the  way.  In 
response  to  his  knock  a squaw  opened  the  door.  She 
noted  the  mounted  policeman’s  uniform.  Alarmed, 
she  called  to  someone  and  a stocky  man  appeared. 
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“What  policeman  want?”  he  asked  gruffly. 

“Hot  water  for  tea,”  Thorne  told  him. 

Grudgingly  the  door  was  swung  open,  and  the 
officer  entered  the  dirty,  crowded  room. 

“What's  your  name?”  he  asked. 

“Tom  Eagle’s  Nest,”  the  Indian  replied. 

“Just  back  from  your  trapping  lines?” 

The  Indian  nodded. 

“How  many  men  were  there?”  Thorne  asked. 

Tom  Eagle’s  Nest  hesitated  before  answering. 
“Mebbe  six,  mebbe  seven.” 

Thorne’s  interest  sharpened.  “Who’s  in  the 
bush?”  the  Mounty  asked. 

The  Indian  named  six  trappers — two  of  his  own 
people  and  four  white  men. 

“That’s  six.  You  said  maybe  seven.  Who’s  the 
seventh?” 

“Mebbe  man,  mebbe  spirit.  See  tracks,  not  moc- 
casins, not  snowshoes,”  said  the  Indian. 

“When  was  this?” 

“Day  before  storm.  Water  boiling.  Policeman 
make  tea  here?”  asked  the  Indian. 

“No,  on  the  sledge,”  answered  the  Mounty. 

Warmed  by  tea  and  food,  Jim  rode  the  runners  of 
the  sledge  and  let  Silver  Chief  set  his  own  pace  for 
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the  team.  He  had  learned  one  thing  from  the 
Indian.  Only  a white  man  and  a stranger  to  the 
North  would  walk  without  snowshoes  in  midwinter. 
This  assignment  had  nothing  to  do  with  fur  stealing. 

French  Pete’s  Discovery 

Three  days  later  a baffled  Mounty  followed  the 
trapping  line  of  French  Pete.  The  Frenchman  kept 
a clean  cabin,  which  promised  a decent  night’s  rest 
for  the  Mounty  and  his  team.  Darkness  was  falling 
when  Thorne  drove  up  to  the  small  winter  shack. 

The  Frenchman  hurried  to  greet  Thorne.  “Come 
in!  Come  in!  You  are  jus’  in  time  to  eat.  Today 
I feex  big  pot  onion  soup.” 

“Sounds  good  to  me,  Pete,”  Thorne  replied. 

After  the  meal,  when  the  two  men  sat  down  to 
talk,  Jim  asked,  “Do  you  know  Tom  Eagle’s  Nest?” 

Pete  nodded. 

“He  told  me  some  wild  tale  the  other  day,”  Jim 
continued,  “about  boot  tracks  before  the  last  storm.” 

“Day  before  storm  I see  tracks,  too,”  said  Pete. 
“Look  like  somebody  wear  boots.  Who  wear  boots 
in  deep  snow?” 

Thorne  had  been  listening  attentively.  Tom 
Eagle’s  Nest  had  not  been  trying  to  fool  the 
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policeman  after  all.  Some  stranger  had  come  to  the 
Cameron  district  in  midwinter  without  the  necessary 
equipment.  Did  he  have  companions?  What  was 
his  business? 

“Where  did  the  tracks  lead,  Pete?” 

Pete  shrugged  his  shoulders  expressively.  “Back 
in  the  bush.  I no  see  ver’  far.” 

Early  the  next  morning  Thorne  left  Pete’s  shack 
in  order  to  familiarize  himself  with  a wider  circle  of 
the  region.  The  extra  patrolling,  however,  produced 
no  results.  Exactly  a week  after  leaving,  the  Mounty 
was  back  in  Cameron. 

Pat  was  glad  to  see  Thorne  and  Silver  Chief,  but 
it  was  evident  that  she  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  her 
stay  with  Mac  and  Danny.  Thorne  noticed  that  she 
laughed  much  more  and  hummed  little  tunes  while 
playing  about  the  cabin.  The  two  men  were  unu- 
sually fond  of  Pat.  They  had  given  her  every  atten- 
tion during  Thorne’s  absence  and  had  showered  her 
with  gifts — games,  colored  hair  ribbons,  and  a small 
sewing  kit  which  was  Pat’s  special  joy. 

During  the  following  weeks  the  Mounty  set  out  on 
frequent  patrols  and  became  increasingly  familiar 
with  the  country  around  Cameron.  Everywhere 
things  seemed  peaceful  and  quiet.  He  had  traced 
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every  clue  in  an  effort  to  locate  the  stranger  whose 
trails  the  Indian  and  French  trapper  had  seen.  Just 
as  Thorne  was  about  to  send  word  to  headquarters 
that  he  had  learned  nothing,  French  Pete  arrived 
unexpectedly  and  went  directly  to  the  police  cabin. 

Thorne  welcomed  him  cordially  and  then  asked, 
“What  brought  you  here  today,  Pete?” 

“When  you  left  my  cabeen,”  said  the  Frenchman, 
“I  no  forget  de  tracks.  Yes’day,  I go  over  trapping 
lines.  I see  small  dark  spot  in  snow.”  Reaching 
inside  his  shirt  he  pulled  out  a thin,  black,  cloth- 
bound  book. 

Curious,  Thorne  opened  it.  Two  thirds  of  the 
lined  white  pages  were  neatly  covered  with  foreign 
script.  It  seemed  to  be  a diary.  This  little  book 
might  lead  to  something,  but  he  could  not  read  it. 


He  would  start  for  Aklavik  tomorrow  and  have  it 
translated. 

Two  days  later  Thorne  walked  into  the  Chief 
Inspector’s  office  to  tell  his  story.  Soon  an  official 
translator  was  at  work  on  the  book.  It  was  a diary 
that  had  been  started  in  a prison  camp.  The  Inspec- 
tor then  told  Thorne  that  the  diary  belonged  to  two 
prisoners  who  had  escaped. 

“How  do  you  think  they  escaped,  and  what  could 
their  destination  be?”  Thorne  asked. 

“The  coast,  I suppose,”  said  the  Inspector. 

“I  know  now  for  what  I am  looking,”  said  Thorne. 

He  memorized  the  information  about  the  two 
escaped  prisoners.  “Both  educated,  both  blond. 
One  five  feet,  ten  inches  tall,  slender,  gray  eyes. 
One  five  feet,  eight,  stocky  in  build,  blue  eyes,  right 
arm  weak  from  wound.”  An  hour  later  Thorne 
turned  his  team  in  the  direction  of  Cameron. 

During  most  of  the  journey  back  to  Cameron, 
Thorne  kept  his  dogs  at  top  speed.  Silver  Chief  felt 
a change  in  his  master  and  permitted  no  nonsense 
from  the  eight  dogs  he  led. 

As  the  sledge  went  skimming  over  the  snow,  Thorne 
was  busy  planning  his  next  move.  If  the  two  pris- 
oners were  still  alive,  somebody  had  certainly  helped 
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them.  Until  he  knew  who  this  helper  was,  everyone 
in  the  district  must  remain  under  suspicion. 

Thorne  himself  believed  that  the  local  accomplice 
was  either  an  Indian  or  a half-breed. 

The  problem  that  troubled  him  most  was  his 
responsibility  for  Pat  Blaine.  This  special  assign- 
ment might  take  months. 

As  soon  as  Thorne  reached  the  Cameron  Post,  he 
began  to  reload  the  sledge  in  preparation  for  a long 
trip.  Meanwhile,  Silver  Chief  had  found  Pat  and 
together  they  came  running  to  Thorne. 

“My,  I’m  glad  you’re  back,”  the  child  exclaimed. 
Thorne  patted  her  on  the  head.  “I  have  to  close 
the  cabin  today.  That  means  your  father  will  come 
soon  to  take  you  home  with  him.” 

The  little  girl’s  lower  lip  quivered.  “Will  you 
bring  Silver  Chief  to  see  me?” 

“The  first  chance  I get,”  Thorne  promised. 

“When  will  my  father  come,  Sergeant  Jim?” 
“Maybe  in  a week  or  so.  I’m  going  right  past 
your  cabin,  and  I’ll  tell  him  you’re  staying  with  Mac 
and  Danny,”  answered  the  Mounty. 

By  afternoon  Thorne  was  ready  for  his  trip. 
When  he  stopped  at  the  post  to  leave  Pat,  he  went 
to  the  fur  room  where  MacDonald  was  sorting  skins. 
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“Why  doesn’t  Pat  hear  from  her  dad?”  asked 
Mac.  “If  she  were  my  little  girl,  nothing  in  the 
world  could  separate  us.” 

Thorne  felt  the  same  way  and  wondered  why  he 
had  not  heard  from  Blaine. 

Outside,  Pat  was  on  her  knees  in  the  snow,  petting 
the  Chief  where  he  lay  at  the  head  of  the  waiting 
team.  Danny  stood  close  by,  cautiously  watching 
the  eight  other  dogs.  Showing  favoritism  to  one 
member  of  a harnessed  team,  as  Pat  was  doing,  was 
a dangerous  thing. 

When  Thorne  was  ready  to  leave  he  lifted  Pat  up 
and  hugged  her.  “I’m  going  to  tell  your  father  you’re 
the  nicest  daughter  a man  could  have,”  he  whispered. 

Then  with  a “So  long,  Danny!  Mac!”  he  boarded 
the  sledge,  cracked  the  whip,  and  was  off. 

The  Empty  Cups 

As  Thorne  began  to  trace  the  escaped  prison- 
ers, he  tried  to  forget  his  recent  parting  with  Pat 
Blaine.  He  must  keep  his  mind  on  the  important 
business  ahead. 

His  first  stop  was  at  the  cabin  of  Tom  Eagle’s 
Nest.  When  the  Mounty  called  from  the  sledge  Tom 
opened  the  door. 
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After  a brief  greeting  Thorne  began,  “The  trader 
tells  me  you  make  the  finest  bow  sets  in  this  district. 

Would  you  make  one  for  my  son?” 

“Mebbe  in  summer.  How  big  boy?”  muttered  the 
Indian. 

Thorne  measured  with  his  arm,  playing  for  time  to 
shape  the  question  that  was  in  his  mind. 

To  his  amazement  Tom  Eagle’s  Nest  spoke  first. 

“Policeman  ever  find  strange  white  man’s  tracks?” 

“Those  tracks  that  you  thought  belonged  to  a 
spirit?”  Thorne  asked  vaguely. 

“Not  spirit,”  answered  Tom.  “Two  suns  later 
Indian  see  same  tracks  at  river  bend  below  fir  trees.” 

“You  mean  you  saw  them?”  Thorne  asked. 
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“No.  Little  Wolf,  my  sister’s  husband.” 

With  the  conversation  apparently  ended  Thorne 
left,  calling,  “Don’t  forget  the  bow,”  and  headed  for 
French  Pete’s  cabin  to  spend  the  night. 

After  supper  Jim  began,  “Pete,  I’d  like  to  find  the 
prisoners  who  lost  that  diary.” 

“They  bad  men?”  asked  the  Frenchman. 

Thorne  evaded  this  question.  “If  we  can  locate 
the  accomplice,  he  will  lead  us  to  the  prisoners.” 
Pete  seemed  lost  in  thought,  and  then  he  said, 
“First  I fin’  out  who  need  money  mos’  dis  winter,  an’ 
who  spen’  it.” 

Early  the  next  morning,  Thorne  drove  to  the  small 
Indian  village  where  Little  Wolf  lived.  Upon  enter- 
ing the  village,  he  stopped  to  talk  to  a group  of 
Indians  and  asked  several  routine  questions  about 
trapping.  He  did  not  want  to  ask  specifically  about 
the  thing  in  which  he  was  most  interested — the  tracks. 
This  might  arouse  suspicion  among  the  Indians. 

Finally,  without  much  hope  of  an  answer,  he  asked, 
“Any  new  people  up  here?” 

“No,”  came  the  brief  answer  from  the  Indians. 
Thorne  soon  drove  off.  About  a mile  down  the 
trail,  a shadowy  figure  slipped  from  behind  a spruce 
tree  and  hailed  him.  As  Thorne  stopped  his  sledge, 
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he  noted  that  the  young  brave  was  one  of  the  Indians 
whom  he  had  seen  at  the  village.  The  youth  began 
to  speak  swiftly  in  a dialect  composed  of  a mixture 
of  English  and  Indian.  Two  days  after  the  big 
storm,  a sledge  with  three  white  men  had  passed 
near  the  young  Indian’s  trapping  lines.  One  rode 
the  runners  while  the  other  two  took  turns  riding  in 
the  sledge.  The  team  was  small  and  they  traveled 
slowly.  Hidden  from  view,  he  had  followed  them 
for  a short  distance.  They  traveled  south  by  short 
cuts  as  though  afraid  of  being  seen.  Several  days 
later  he  saw  the  driver  return  alone. 

Only  yesterday  the  driver  had  been  seen  going 
south  over  the  same  route  that  he  and  his  compan- 
ions had  taken  earlier. 

“Who  were  these  white  men?”  asked  Thorne. 

“Not  know,”  said  the  young  Indian  as  he  slipped 
away  into  the  woods. 

Thorne  said  to  himself,  “It  is  strange  for  an  Indian 
to  give  away  information  without  some  specific  pur- 
pose. This  Indian  knows  the  driver  and  probably 
has  some  score  to  settle  with  him.  That  must  be 
why  he  is  telling  me  this.”  Now  Thorne  had 
another  clue.  He  must  find  out  with  what  white 
man  the  Indian  had  been  having  trouble. 
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First,  however,  he  would  travel  the  trail  south  for 
additional  clues.  “Mush,  Chief,  mush!”  he  called 
sharply,  and  the  team  raced  down  the  trail. 

The  rest  of  that  day  and  the  next  Thorne  learned 
nothing  more.  The  occupants  of  the  scattered  cab- 
ins insisted  that  they  had  seen  no  strangers  for 
months.  Finally,  Thorne  headed  for  Frank  Blaine’s 
cabin  where  he  hoped  to  spend  the  night.  Blaine 
might  be  able  to  tell  him  whether  or  not  the  escaped 
prisoners  had  passed  this  way. 

Thorne  arrived  at  the  cabin  at  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  The  place  looked  deserted.  No 
dogs  barked  to  announce  the  arrival  of  his  own 
team.  He  strode  up  to  the  building  and  entered 
when  there  was  no  response  to  his  knock.  The 
cabin  was  cold  and  empty.  Everything  was  in  dis- 
order, as  though  Blaine  had  departed  in  haste. 
Thorne  looked  around  and  on  the  table  he  saw 
three  empty  cups.  Three  cups,  and  Blaine  lived 
alone!  Who  were  the  others?  In  midwinter  noth- 
ing but  an  emergency  would  bring  a visitor. 

Thorne  released  the  dogs  and  put  them  under 
shelter.  Then  he  turned  to  Silver  Chief  who  was 
prowling  about  restlessly.  “Come  on,  Chief,”  he  said, 
“let’s  see  what  we  can  find.” 
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Silver  Chief  was  troubled.  Ever  since  he  had 
turned  in  on  the  trail  to  the  cabin,  the  dog  had 
seemed  greatly  disturbed  by  a scent  which  aroused 
his  fear  and  anger. 

As  he  and  his  master  started  along  the  forest  trail 
Silver  Chief  ran  forward  eagerly.  Despite  the  falling 
snow,  he  picked  up  a scent  and  followed  it  to  the 
river.  In  the  course  of  several  miles,  he  lost  the 
scent  but  found  it  again  a dozen  times.  Thorne  was 
puzzled  over  the  dog’s  actions.  Once  or  twice  he 
was  on  the  point  of  turning  back. 

Suddenly  Silver  Chief  swung  abruptly  to  the  left 
and  climbed  a low  slope.  Thorne,  following  him, 
saw  deep  tracks  that  the  afternoon’s  snow  had  not 
completely  filled.  Selecting  an  uprooted  tree  as  a 
landmark,  he  decided  to  return  to  the  cabin  and  pro- 
ceed from  this  point  the  next  day. 
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He  roughed  Silver  Chief’s  thick  coat  fondly.  “Well, 
old  fellow,”  he  said,  “how  you  knew  for  what  I was 
searching  is  beyond  me.  We’re  not  going  any  farther 
now.  Come,  we’ll  go  back  to  the  cabin.” 

When  they  returned  Thorne  fed  the  dogs.  Then 
he  added  wood  to  the  fire  and  started  to  prepare  his 
own  meal.  He  dug  into  his  supplies  for  tea  but  find- 
ing none,  he  took  a receptacle  from  the  shelf.  As 
he  pulled  off  the  lid  to  pour  out  a few  of  the  dried 
leaves,  a folded  paper  fell  out.  He  started  to  replace 
the  sheet  but  changed  his  mind  and  unfolded  the 
paper.  It  read:  “Anyone  who  finds  this  note — rush 
it  to  the  Mounty  at  Cameron.  Two  enemy  prisoners 
have  been  hiding  here  for  three  weeks.  They’re 
taking  me  on  a trip  tomorrow,  Wednesday  morning. 
I don’t  know  where.  They  have  a map  and  a small 
team  of  five  old  dogs.  I’ll  leave  green  wood  on  the 
trail.  If  anything  happens,  I hope  the  Mounty  will 
look  after  Pat.  Hurry — Blaine.” 

Thorne  read  the  note  a second  time.  He  figured 
that  Blaine  and  the  men  had  been  gone  at  least 
thirty  hours.  He  decided  to  wait  until  early  the  next 
morning  when  it  would  be  easier  to  pick  up  the  trail. 

At  daylight  Thorne  left  with  his  dog  team.  As  he 
followed  the  trail  through  the  bush,  he  noticed  a 
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young  sapling,  freshly  broken.  The  upper  half  lay 
at  an  angle  pointing  southwest. 

“Well,  southwest  is  the  way  we  go,”  said  Thorne. 

After  three  hours  of  traveling  he  found  another 
piece  of  green  wood,  again  pointing  south.  Ail  day 
long  he  followed  these  markers,  but  finally  decided  to 
stop  for  the  night  at  an  empty  cabin. 

The  next  morning  Thorne  saw  the  first  sledge 
tracks.  Several  hours  later  the  dogs  came  to  an 
abrupt  stop.  A dark  object  lay  just  ahead  on  the 
snow.  It  was  the  body  of  a dead  Husky. 

Another  dog  was  found  that  afternoon,  and  a third 
the  following  morning.  The  escaped  prisoners  had 
probably  been  forcing  Blaine  to  drive  at  top  speed, 
and  with  an  overloaded  sledge  the  animals  could  not 
continue.  From  now  on  the  job  would  be  simple. 

Thorne’s  team  sped  along,  spurred  on  by  Silver 
Chief’s  tireless  plodding.  Suddenly  they  stopped,  so 
abruptly  that  Thorne,  absorbed  in  his  planning, 
almost  lost  his  balance.  Silver  Chief  stood  over  a 
dark  object  to  the  right  of  the  tracks,  and  the  dogs 
behind  him  broke  into  a chorus  of  howls. 

In  an  instant  Thorne  was  down  on  his  knees  beside 
the  lead  dog.  Silver  Chief  had  found  Frank  Blaine 
who  apparently  had  been  dead  for  some  time. 
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Tangled  Clues  at  Cameron 

As  Thorne  knelt  in  the  snow  beside  Blaine  he  said 
to  himself,  “Now  I must  get  these  men  on  another 
count,  the  death  of  a Canadian  citizen.” 

Making  a quick  decision,  the  Mounty  placed 
Blaine’s  body  on  the  sledge  and  drove  the  team  back 
to  the  empty  cabin  where  he  had  stopped  at  noon  for 
rest  and  food. 

A little  later  the  dogs  were  again  racing  down  the 
trail.  Thorne  was  fairly  certain  that  the  escaped 
prisoners  had  only  two  weak  dogs  left.  No  lead  dog 
in  the  territory  could  outstep  Silver  Chief,  and  his 
eight  police  Huskies  were  the  best  that  could  be 
found.  All  the  advantages  seemed  to  be  in  his  favor. 

Frequently  the  Mounty  drew  rein  and  studied  the 
trail.  At  times  the  tracks  crisscrossed,  making  it 
impossible  to  tell  whether  one  or  two  sledges  had 
gone  over  this  trail. 

Gradually  a distant  speck  ahead  grew  larger  and 
shaped  itself  into  a dog  sled.  As  Thorne’s  team 
gained  on  the  smaller  one,  he  discovered  that  it  car- 
ried only  one  man.  This,  he  felt  sure,  was  the 
helper.  The  two  escaped  prisoners  must  have  taken 
a trail  through  the  woods. 
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As  if  in  answer  to  his  thought,  a shot  from  the 
forest  whistled  past  him.  Like  a flash  the  Mounty 
turned  his  team  and  started  back  over  the  trail  he 
had  just  covered.  He  decided  to  sacrifice  the  local 
guide  for  the  prisoners.  After  a mile  of  backtracking, 
he  left  the  trail  and  entered  the  woods.  There  he 
settled  the  team  in  a secluded  spot  and  released 
Silver  Chief.  After  putting  on  snowshoes  he  started 
through  the  shadows  with  the  dog. 

He  knew  that  the  men  he  was  trailing  would  be  on 
their  way  through  the  forest  to  head  him  off.  His 
main  advantage  lay  in  his  familiarity  with  the  woods. 
He  stood  motionless,  ready  for  any  emergency. 

In  the  distance,  floundering  steps  and  muffled 
voices  could  be  heard.  Silver  Chief  growled  low  in 
his  throat.  “Down,  Chief,”  whispered  Thorne. 


Gradually  one  man,  then  a second  came  into  view. 
When  they  were  about  fifty  feet  away,  Thorne 
called  out,  “Surrender !” 

Startled,  both  men  fell  back.  Recovering,  they 
fired  in  the  direction  from  which  the  voice  had  come. 
The  bullets  penetrated  the  tree  trunks. 

Then  Thorne  let  his  gun  speak  for  him.  He  aimed 
directly  at  the  shorter  man’s  wrist.  Clutching  his 
injured  hand,  the  man  stumbled  into  the  woods. 

In  the  meantime  the  other  man  had  crept  up  on 
Thorne’s  left.  As  he  leveled  his  gun  at  the  Mounty, 
a quiet  gray  shadow  leaped  from  the  ground  and 
threw  its  full  weight  against  him.  There  was  a con- 
fusion of  churning  snow  and  crackling  branches  as 
man  and  dog  struggled. 

Jim  rushed  into  the  middle  of  the  fight.  Soon  he 
had  the  man  disarmed  and  handcuffed.  Then 
pointing  to  the  shorter  man,  who  could  dimly  be 
seen  staggering  through  the  woods,  he  ordered, 
“Get  him,  Chief.” 

When  they  overtook  the  second  man,  he  was  lying 
face  down  in  the  snow  with  the  big  dog  standing 
over  him,  waiting.  Fastening  his  two  captives 
together,  Thorne  directed  them  to  the  place  where 
his  team  had  been  hidden.  He  rearranged  the  load 
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on  the  sledge  and  soon  was  on  his  way  north  with 
his  prisoners.  When  night  fell  they  camped  in  the 
open,  with  Silver  Chief  on  guard. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  party  came  to  an  empty 
cabin.  They  were  running  short  of  food.  When 
Thorne  found  several  tins  of  corned  beef  on  a shelf, 
he  observed  the  prisoners’  hungry  look.  If  they 
expected  to  eat  that  beef,  they  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. In  the  North,  a man’s  team  comes 
first.  If  the  dogs  cannot  continue,  it  means  the  end 
for  him  as  well  as  for  them. 

The  next  morning  one  of  the  captives  went  out 
to  get  wood  from  the  supply  in  the  shed.  Silver 
Chief  was,  as  usual,  at  his  heels.  In  a few  minutes 
Thorne  heard  the  Chief  yelp.  This  was  followed  by 
a man’s  agonizing  screams. 

Thorne  quickly  handcuffed  the  prisoner  in  the 
cabin  and  ran  to  the  woodshed.  He  found  the  prisoner 
on  the  floor  and  the  dog  savagely  attacking  him. 

Thorne  looked  down  and  saw  blood  streaming 
from  a deep  cut  in  Silver  Chief’s  right  foreleg.  The 
man  had  found  a rusty  hatchet  and  had  made  an 
attempt  to  kill  the  dog.  With  the  help  of  the  second 
prisoner,  Thorne  carried  the  injured  man  to  a bunk 
in  the  cabin.  Silver  Chief  was  placed  on  a mat 
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where  he  lay  quietly  with  eyes  half  closed,  watching 
Jim  bandage  his  wound.  It  was  the  worst  injury  the 
dog  had  ever  received. 

All  day  and  all  night  Thorne  sat  at  the  dog’s  side, 
tending  to  his  wound  and  feeding  him.  The  Chief 
relaxed  only  when  his  master’s  hand  gently  stroked 
his  head.  Thorne  watched  the  dog’s  temperature, 
fearing  infection  from  the  rusty  hatchet. 

Jim  was  greatly  concerned  over  the  shortage  of 
food.  The  amount  for  each  man  had  been  reduced 
to  a minimum.  He  dared  not  leave  the  prisoners 
and  the  injured  dog  to  hunt  for  game,  even  though 
the  food  situation  was  becoming  acute. 

During  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  Silver  Chief’s 
eyes  seemed  brighter  and  his  nose  cooler,  so  Thorne 
decided  to  continue.  'The  injured  prisoner  was 
propped  against  the  back  rest  of  the  sledge,  and 
Silver  Chief  was  strapped  at  his  feet. 

The  party  must  reach  Aklavik  by  the  next  evening. 
With  almost  superhuman  effort  they  succeeded. 
Immediately  Thorne  turned  the  prisoners  over  to  the 
police  and  put  the  team  in  safekeeping.  He  left  Silver 
Chief  on  a bench  and  went  in  to  see  the  Inspector. 

“You’ve  delivered  the  goods  as  usual,”  said  the 
Chief.  “Sit  down  and  tell  me  about  it.” 
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“If  you  don’t  mind,  sir,  I would  like  to  have  Doc 
Wallace  look  at  Silver  Chief  first,”  Thorne  suggested. 
“Then,  too,  I haven’t  eaten  for  twenty-four  hours.” 
“Sit  down  in  that  comfortable  chair.  I’ll  call 
Wallace  to  look  at  the  dog  and  shall  have  some 
food  sent  in,”  said  the  Inspector. 

While  Thorne  was  still  eating,  Doctor  Wallace 
came  into  the  office.  “Silver  Chief  will  recover,” 
he  said,  “but  I’m  afraid  he’ll  never  lead  a team  again. 
The  muscles  in  his  foreleg  are  badly  torn.” 

Thorne  sat  in  silence,  trying  to  accustom  himself 
to  this  bad  news,  which  he  had  feared  from  the  first 
but  refused  to  accept.  Then  he  said  slowly,  “Can 
you  look  after  him  until  he  is  well?  I have  to  get 
on  the  road  again.” 
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“Certainly,”  replied  the  doctor,  “and  he  will  get 
the  best  of  care.” 

“Thorne,  you’ve  done  a splendid  job  on  this 
assignment,”  said  the  Inspector. 

“Thanks.  I think  now  I’d  better  get  back  to 
Cameron  to  find  the  accomplice.” 

Early  morning  found  Thorne  with  a fresh  dog 
team  bound  for  the  Cameron  Trading  Post.  His 
unexpected  appearance  at  the  store  surprised  every- 
one. He  exchanged  greetings  with  the  men,  and  then 
swung  Pat  up  in  his  arms. 

“Sergeant  Jim,  is  the  Chief  outside?”  asked  Pat. 
“Silver  Chief  and  the  other  dogs  needed  a rest,  so 
I left  them  with  friends  and  drove  a new  team  here,” 
answered  the  Mounty.  “You  run  along  for  a minute 
and  let  me  visit  with  Uncle  Mac.” 

As  he  walked  to  the  rear  of  the  store  MacDonald 
said,  “I’ve  felt  you  were  needed  around  here  lately.” 
“Something  doing?”  questioned  Thorne. 

“Nothing  on  which  you  can  really  lay  your  hands,” 
explained  MacDonald.  “But  I have  a feeling  that 
there’s  trouble  brewing  between  one  of  the  Indians 
and  a white  man.  The  Indians  can  cause  trouble 
over  something  that  might  seem  insignificant  to 
us.  However,  this  seems  more  serious.” 
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“Suppose  you  start  at  the  beginning,”  said  Thorne. 

MacDonald  told  him  that  Swift- as- Wind,  an 
Indian,  had  been  spreading  rumors  about  stolen  furs. 

“Where  does  this  fellow  live?”  questioned  Thorne. 

MacDonald  described  the  Indian,  known  as  the 
swiftest  runner  in  the  country.  “Swift-as-Wind 
has  always  been  a decent  young  fellow,”  he  added. 

Jim  was  doing  a lot  of  thinking  as  he  hurried  out 
of  the  store  and  started  for  French  Pete’s  cabin.  So 
Swift-as-Wind  was  the  name  of  the  Indian  who  had 
slipped  out  of  the  woods  to  hail  his  sledge  several 
weeks  ago.  His  reputation  as  a fast  runner  would 
explain  how  he  had  been  able  to  overtake  Thorne’s 
sledge.  It  also  accounted  for  his  ability  to  trail 
the  white  man  and  his  two  passengers. 

Pete  had  not  wasted  time  since  his  last  talk  with 
Thorne.  Whenever  he  met  anyone  at  the  trading 
post  or  in  the  woods,  he  had  engaged  him  in  conver- 
sation in  the  hope  of  getting  some  clue  relating  to  the 
prisoners’  accomplice. 

Just  recently,  he  told  Thorne,  he  had  learned  that 
Charlie,  a lazy,  shiftless  trapper,  planned  to  be 
married.  Charlie  had  nothing  to  offer  a bride  because 
he  was  too  lazy  to  trap  or  hunt.  Pete  knew  that  he 
was  badly  in  need  of  money. 
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“Do  you  know  Swift-as-Wind?”  Thorne  asked  Pete. 

“A  good  Indian,  dat  one,”  responded  Pete. 

“You’ve  never  heard  of  any  trouble  between  Swift- 
as-Wind  and  Charlie?”  asked  Thorne. 

“None,  Sergeant,”  said  Pete. 

“Well,  Pete,  the  fact  remains  that  Swift-as-Wind 
has  a grudge  against  some  white  man,”  said  Thorne. 
“I  must  have  a talk  with  him.  Perhaps  I can  dis- 
cover the  identity  of  this  man.” 

The  Mounty  Meets  Swift-as-Wind 

Early  the  following  morning  Pete  and  Thorne  set 
out  on  foot.  They  went  to  the  place  where  they 
were  most  likely  to  find  Swift-as-Wind  when  he  came 
to  work  his  traps. 


Jim  stationed  himself  behind  a big  tree  and  waited 
for  the  Indian.  When  the  youth  appeared  Thorne 
said  softly,  “Swift-as-Wind,  I want  to  talk  with  you.” 

“What  policeman  want?”  grunted  Swift-as-Wind. 

“To  help  you.” 

Hesitantly,  Swift-as-Wind  told  Thorne  that  Charlie 
needed  money  because  he  was  getting  married.  As 
he  was  too  lazy  to  do  his  own  work,  Charlie  was 
robbing  the  Indians’  traps.  He  added  that  he  had 
seen  Charlie  start  off  with  the  prisoners.  They 
probably  promised  him  money  in  return  for  his 
help.  With  this,  the  young  Indian  disappeared. 

That  night  Thorne  proceeded  to  Charlie’s  cabin. 
He  knocked  and  entered.  As  the  Mounty  walked 
into  the  room  Charlie  looked  disturbed.  “How  is 
trapping  this  winter?  Have  you  had  a good  season?” 
asked  Thorne. 

“Fair,”  replied  Charlie  cautiously. 

“You  must  have  more  money  than  most  of  the 
trappers  around  here,”  the  Mounty  continued. 

“Me,  Sergeant?”  asked  Charlie  in  pained  surprise. 
“I’m  not  a very  good  trapper.” 

“I  did  not  mean  money  from  the  sale  of  furs,” 
explained  Thorne,  “but  what  the  escaped  prisoners 
paid  you  for  your  help!” 
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Charlie’s  fat  face  turned  white.  “What  escaped 
prisoners?” 

Thorne  continued,  “The  two  you  took  to  Blaine’s 
cabin.  Did  you  really  think  Blaine  would  not  tell?” 
“But  Blaine  is  dead!  I saw  him  fall,”  protested 
Charlie.  Then  realizing  what  he  had  said,  he  became 
terrified. 

“Suppose  he  did  not  die?”  asked  Thorne.  “If  the 
prisoners  said  you  shot  him,  what  then?” 

In  desperation  Charlie  shouted,  “I  told  them  not  to 
shoot  Blaine.  They  said  they  would  take  care  of 
you,  too,  when  you  trailed  us  through  the  woods. 
They  shot  at  you  but  missed.  I saw  you  turn  back.” 
Thorne  rose  and  clicking  handcuffs  on  the  guilty 
man  said,  “I  arrest  you  under  the  law  of  Canada; 
first,  for  giving  aid  to  fugitives;  second,  as  an  accom- 
plice in  the  murder  of  Frank  Blaine.” 

Thorne  put  out  the  fire  and  helped  Charlie  col- 
lect the  things  he  needed  for  the  journey.  Taking 
his  captive  firmly  by  the  shoulder,  he  pushed  him  into 
the  frozen  silence  of  the  northern  night  and  onto  the 
waiting  sledge. 

The  dogs  made  steady  progress  toward  Aklavik. 
There  Thorne  promptly  turned  his  captive  over  to  the 
authorities  and  made  his  report  to  the  Inspector. 
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“Where  are  you  going  next,  Thorne?”  asked  the 
Inspector. 

“Back  to  Cameron  first  and  then  home  if  you  don’t 
need  me,”  said  Thorne. 

“Be  sure  to  stop  here  before  you  go,”  said  the 
Inspector. 

The  next  morning,  when  his  team  was  ready  and 
Silver  Chief  was  strapped  on  the  sledge,  Thorne  drove 
over  to  police  headquarters. 

“Here’s  a telegram  for  you,”  said  the  Inspector. 

Thorne  read  the  contents  hurriedly,  fearing  that 
it  might  contain  bad  news  from  home.  Then  he  read 
it  a second  time.  He  could  not  believe  his  eyes.  The 
message  informed  him  that  his  rank  was  now  that  of 
Inspector,  head  of  the  police  force  in  a city  not  far 
from  his  home. 
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Pat’s  New  Home 

Thorne  proceeded  to  the  Cameron  Trading  Post. 
Silver  Chief  was  carried  in  and  placed  on  a mat. 
Pat  immediately  settled  herself  beside  the  dog,  where 
she  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  following  morning  Thorne  took  Pat  off  by 
herself.  Stroking  her  hair  he  said,  “Pat,  your  father 
has  gone  away,  and  Pm  afraid  he  won’t  be  back.” 
“You  mean  the  way  my  mother  did?”  she  asked. 
“Yes.  Uncle  Mac  and  Uncle  Danny  and  I want  you 
to  be  our  little  girl.” 
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Pat  said  nothing.  She  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  this  strange  news. 

“If  you  get  your  things  together,  we’ll  start  for 
home  this  morning,”  said  Thorne. 

“What  about  Uncle  Danny  and  Uncle  Mac?” 
“You’ll  come  back  to  see  them  later  on,”  replied 
Thorne.  “Come  now  and  get  ready.” 

By  noon  everything  was  prepared  for  the  journey. 
Pat  and  the  Chief  were  comfortably  settled  on  the 
sledge. 

As  Thorne  said  good-by  to  the  two  men  he  added, 
“I’m  shipping  the  Huskies  to  Aklavik  and  putting 
Silver  Chief  in  the  baggage  car.  If  I have  time  I’ll 
write  you  from  the  station.” 

Then,  without  further  comment,  he  stepped  on 
the  runners  and  waved  farewell.  The  two  men  on 
the  steps  of  the  trading  post  watched  with  deep  con- 
cern, while  the  sledge,  carrying  Pat  Blaine  toward  a 
new  life,  disappeared  from  view. 

Responding  to  their  master’s  commands,  the  team 
of  Huskies  raced  across  the  plain.  Pat’s  interest  was 
centered  on  the  dog  strapped  at  her  feet.  From  time 
to  time  Silver  Chief  eyed  little  Pat  protectingly,  but 
for  the  most  part  his  gaze  was  fixed  on  Thorne.  Why 
his  master  was  making  him  ride  the  sledge  again 
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while  a strange  Husky  led  the  team  was  more  than 
the  great  wolf  dog  could  understand.  Silver  Chief 
had  no  way  of  knowing  that  the  rest  of  his  life  would 
be  spent  in  the  security  of  his  master’s  home.  There, 
care  and  devotion  would  be  lavished  on  him.  Even  if 
he  had  understood  that  the  days  of  the  long  treks 
were  over,  he  would  not  have  cared.  He  was  con- 
cerned with  only  one  thing — to  be  with  the  man  who 
was  driving  this  team.  For  the  sake  of  Jim  Thorne’s 
companionship,  the  dog  would  willingly  endure 
hunger,  hardship,  suffering,  and  death.  Separation 
from  his  master  was  the  only  thing  he  feared.  Now 
they  were  together  and  that  was  enough.  Under  the 
straps  he  wriggled  to  stretch  his  great  gray  body. 
Then  he  bent  his  muzzle  forward  to  lick  the  wound  in 
his  leg.  When  this  had  been  done  to  his  satisfaction 
and  after  another  glance  at  Thorne,  he  closed  his  eyes 
and  relaxed  in  complete  contentment. 


Discussing  the  Story 


1.  What  three  words  do  you  think  best  describe 
Jim  Thorne?  Read  to  the  class  the  parts  of  the  story 
that  prove  your  choice  of  words. 

2.  Select  parts  of  the  story  which  you  think  prove 
that  Silver  Chief  was  an  unusual  dog. 

3.  Select  parts  of  the  story  which  prove  that  Jim 
Thorne  worked  cautiously  when  following  clues. 

4.  Why  did  Jim  Thorne  know  immediately  on 
hearing  about  the  tracks  in  the  snow  that  they  were 
made  by  a white  man? 

5.  Select  one  part  of  the  story  which  you  think 
best  shows  Silver  Chief’s  love  for  his  master. 

6.  Select  parts  of  the  story  which  you  think  indi- 
cate Silver  Chief’s  love  for  Pat. 

7.  Read  parts  of  the  story  in  which  dialect  is  used. 
With  what  other  dialects  are  you  familiar? 

8.  Write  a paragraph  describing  Silver  Chief. 
Emphasize  the  characteristics  which  made  him  a 
valuable  lead  dog. 

9.  What  modern  inventions  are  sometimes  used 
by  the  Mounties? 

10.  What  other  dog  stories  would  you  recommend 
for  class  reading?  See  the  list  shown  on  page  425. 
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Word  Study 


1.  The  words  and  groups  of  words  listed  below  were 
taken  from  the  story.  Copy  these  words  and  add 
others  which  you  think  are  descriptive  of  northern 
Canada. 

frozen  silence  of  the  northern  night  arctic  storms 
north  wind  from  the  polar  waters  winter  shacks 


2.  Write  the  opposites  of  the  following  words: 


entered 

fresh 

absence 

best 

lazy 

foreleg 

safe 

gentle 

guarded 

guilty 

disarmed 

rear 

brief 

unload 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  following  under- 
lined words  which  were  taken  from  the  story? 

local  accomplice 

secluded  spot 

agonizing  screams 

doomed  to  disappointment 

prodded  its  occupant 

evaded  the  question 

look  deserted 

absorbed  in  planning 

asked  vaguely 

make  a quick  decision 

routine  questions 

floundering  steps 
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Canada  Today 
Canada’s  Out-of-doors 


Canada  has  large  areas  of  magnificent  wilderness  in 
which  are  found  miles  and  miles  of  giant  forests, 
towering  mountain  peaks,  slow-moving  glaciers,  roar- 
ing streams,  and  beautiful  lakes  hidden  in  valleys 
among  the  mountains. 

The  national  parks  of  Canada  may  be  grouped  in 
three  main  divisions.  There  are  large  scenic  and  recre- 
ational parks  in  the  mountains  of  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia.  There  are  scenic,  recreational,  and  wild 
animal  parks  in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  and  scenic, 
recreational,  and  historic  parks  in  eastern  Canada. 

Each  park  has  its  own  special  attractions.  There 
are  mountain  resorts,  attractive  camping  locations, 
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interesting  trails  for  mountain  climbers,  and  winding 
paths  for  horseback  riders. 

In  Banff  National  Park,  located  in  the  province 
of  Alberta,  are  hot  sulphur  springs,  famous  for  their 
curative  powers.  Swimming  in  these  warm  pools 
and  protected  from  the  wind  by  glass  walls,  bathers 
may  glimpse  the  snow-capped  mountains. 

The  presence  of  big  game,  such  as  buffaloes,  bears, 
mountain  sheep,  and  mountain  goats  attracts  hun- 
dreds of  visitors  to  the  Canadian  Rockies.  All  ani- 
mals except  wolves  and  mountain  lions,  which  prey  on 
other  animals,  are  protected  in  these  national  parks. 

Riding  Mountain  National  Park,  in  Manitoba,  is 
situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Great  Plains  region  which 
extends  northward  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  into 
central  Canada.  It  is  a home  for  big  game  native  to 
the  region,  including  deer,  moose,  and  bears.  Nu- 
merous songbirds  and  birds  with  brilliant  plumage  en- 
liven the  forests.  Beavers  live  along  the  streams,  and 
a herd  of  buffalo  feed  in  the  rich  meadows  which 
have  been  set  aside  as  a game  reserve. 

In  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  is  located  Prince 
Albert  National  Park.  It  is  set  in  a vast  region  of 
rocks,  woods,  and  waters.  This  area  is  rich  with  the 
memories  of  Indians,  traders,  trappers,  and  explorers. 
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Wild  animal  life  in  the  Northwest  Territories  is 
abundant  everywhere.  Herds  of  musk  oxen  are  pro- 
tected in  a large  game  reserve.  Even  at  the  edge  of 
the  arctic  there  are  polar  bears,  musk  oxen,  and 
arctic  foxes.  In  the  forest  there  are  huge  brown 
bears,  black  bears,  and  wolves.  Herds  of  caribou  feed 
on  the  plains  in  summer  and  move  to  the  forests  for 
their  food  and  shelter  in  winter. 

British  Columbia  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sec- 
tions of  Canada.  With  its  deep  bays  along  the 
Pacific  coast,  its  spectacular  mountain  peaks,  its 
glaciers,  rivers,  lakes,  and  forests,  it  will,  as  one 
traveler  said,  “Make  you  forget  all  the  other  places 
you  have  ever  seen.” 

Montreal,  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  is  famous  for 
winter  sports.  A fifty-mile  toboggan  slide  down  the 
slope  of  Mount  Royal  provides  pleasure  for  outdoor 
enthusiasts.  The  ski  jumps  are  equally  popular. 

New  Brunswick,  with  its  wilderness  of  forests, 
roaring  streams,  and  quiet  lakes,  attracts  campers  and 
hunters  from  all  sections.  Here  are  found  Atlantic 
salmon  and  trout  to  delight  any  fisherman. 

The  recreational  enthusiast  or  the  outdoor  sports- 
man has  no  difficulty  in  finding  his  special  interest 
in  Canada. 
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Agricultural  Wealth 


The  Prairie  Provinces  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Manitoba  derive  their  name  from  the  natural 
grasslands  of  this  area.  The  southern  part  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces  is  Canada’s  greatest  agricultural 
region.  Through  this  section  of  Canada,  the  farms 
are  very  large,  and  the  work  is  done  almost  entirely 
with  modern  machinery.  Hard  wheat  is  the  greatest 
single  crop,  but  large  quantities  of  oats,  rye,  barley, 
and  flax  are  also  raised. 

The  wheat  belt  extends  from  southern  Manitoba 
northwestward  to  central  Alberta.  During  the  sum- 
mer, miles  and  miles  of  this  belt  are  golden  yellow 
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with  ripening  grain.  In  earlier  days  many  farmers 
planted  nothing  but  wheat.  More  recently,  however, 
hard  times  from  droughts  in  some  years  and  low  prices 
for  wheat  in  other  years  have  taught  farmers  the 
disadvantage  of  depending  on  a single  crop.  Today 
most  of  them  grow  a variety  of  crops,  and  many  keep 
dairy  cows  or  raise  beef  cattle. 

The  fields  suited  to  wheat  are  so  vast  that  farmers 
can  raise  much  more  than  the  population  of  Canada 
can  use.  For  this  reason  Canada  has  long  been  one  of 
the  world’s  great  exporters  of  wheat  and  flour. 

Scientific  work  by  government  experts  and  other 
Canadians  has  produced  new  high-grade  wheats 
which  grow  and  ripen  quickly.  This  has  made  it 
possible  to  grow  wheat  during  the  short  summer 
seasons  farther  north,  and  has  increased  the  acreage 
of  land  which  can  be  used  in  wheat  production. 

Due  to  its  location  on  the  eastern  edge  of  this  great 
agricultural  region  and  its  nearness  to  a group  of  large 
lakes,  Winnipeg  has  become  the  inland  gateway  be- 
tween the  Canadian  East  and  the  Canadian  West. 
It  is  a leading  market  for  grain  and  livestock  from  the 
farms  and  ranches  of  the  West,  as  well  as  an  important 
manufacturing  center.  Trains  carrying  products 
from  the  western  plains  pass  through  the  city  and 
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continue  eastward  to  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes,  mak- 
ing Winnipeg  an  important  railroad  center.  From 
the  East  trains  bring  manufactured  goods  and  farm 
machinery  to  the  Prairie  Provinces.  Among  Winni- 
peg’s many  manufacturing  industries,  those  which 
have  to  do  with  food  processing  hold  first  place. 
These  are  industries  such  as  meat  packing,  flour  mill- 
ing, and  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese. 

From  the  cities  of  Regina,  Edmonton,  and  other 
market  centers  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  grain  is 
carried  west  to  Vancouver.  From  there  it  is  shipped 
across  the  Pacific,  or  to  Europe  by  way  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  These  cities  also  serve  as  distributing  centers 
for  manufactured  goods  brought  from  eastern  Canada. 


Just  west  of  the  wheat  country  and  east  of  the 
Rockies  is  a drier  region.  This  area  receives  only  a 
limited  amount  of  rainfall  a year,  as  the  winds  lose 
most  of  their  moisture  before  they  cross  the  moun- 
tains. Because  these  plains  are  covered  with  huge 
ranches,  their  leading  products  are  meat  and  wool. 

Calgary  is  the  most  important  business  center  in 
this  area  and  has  the  advantage  of  large  quantities 
of  oil,  natural  gas,  and  coal  near  by.  Many  indus- 
trial plants,  such  as  flour  mills,  farm  implement  fac- 
tories, and  railroad  repair  shops,  employ  a large 
number  of  people.  Connected  by  rail  with  all  the 
important  cities  in  the  province,  Calgary  is  the  ship- 
ping and  distributing  center  for  this  district. 

Edmonton,  another  leading  city  of  Alberta,  is  both 
a manufacturing  and  a commercial  center.  Meat 
packing,  lumber  milling,  and  cereal  milling  constitute 
some  of  its  principal  industries.  It  is  the  center  of  a 
great  coal  industry,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  town  lies  a 
large  natural  gas  field.  Due  to  its  location,  Edmon- 
ton is  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  fur  markets. 

Although  manufacturing  is  important,  the  Prairie 
Provinces  should  be  remembered  chiefly  for  then- 
level  land,  their  rich  soil,  and  their  favorable  climate, 
making  them  a great  agricultural  region. 
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If  you  were  to  travel  from  the  Prairie  Provinces 
westward  to  the  Pacific  coast,  you  would  first  cross 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  then  the  plateau  region  of 
British  Columbia,  and  finally  the  Coast  Ranges. 
These  three  regions  make  up  the  Far  West  of  Canada 
and  are  a source  of  great  natural  wealth. 

Most  of  the  people  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  area 
live  in  the  southern  part.  Valleys  are  dotted  with 
farms  and  ranches.  Bordering  on  these  valleys  are 
forested  slopes  where  lumber  camps  are  found  in 
some  places.  High  mountain  pastures  provide  sum- 
mer grazing  lands  for  cattle  and  sheep  from  the 
farms  and  ranches  in  the  valleys. 

Even  more  important  than  lumbering  and  farming 
in  the  Rockies  is  mining  which  is  carried  on  in  the 
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southern  part  of  British  Columbia.  This  area  is  rich 
in  lead,  zinc,  silver,  and  other  ores,  making  it  one 
of  the  leading  mining  regions  in  Canada.  Along  the 
Alberta-British  Columbia  boundary  coal  is  mined. 
The  swift  mountain  streams  provide  hydroelectric 
power.  The  coal  and  the  electricity  are  used  in 
smelting  and  refining  ores  which  have  become  one  of 
the  leading  industries  of  British  Columbia. 

Due  to  the  light  rainfall  of  British  Columbia’s 
fertile  plateau  region,  most  of  the  land  is  used  for 
grazing.  In  many  places  irrigation  has  made  mixed 
farming  profitable.  In  the  protected  valleys  fruit 
growing,  especially  apples,  is  an  important  business, 
while  on  the  broader  fields  wheat  holds  first  place. 

The  Coast  Ranges,  running  from  California  to 
Alaska,  are  covered  with  forests  of  spruce,  fir,  hem- 
lock, and  cedar.  In  this  region  are  located  some  of 
Canada’s  largest  lumber  mills.  Thousands  of  men 
work  in  the  logging  camps  and  in  the  saw  and  planing 
mills.  British  Columbia  has  many  industries,  but 
the  lumber  industry  leads  all  others.  From  the  for- 
ests come  lumber,  railroad  ties,  and  the  valuable 
product  of  wood  pulp. 

Another  important  industry  of  British  Columbia 
is  fishing.  The  rivers  that  flow  from  the  Coast 
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Ranges  to  the  sea  and  the  coastal  waters  swarm  with 
salmon  at  certain  seasons.  Canneries  are  located 
along  the  coast,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  salmon 
is  canned.  However,  large  quantities  of  fresh  salmon 
are  handled  in  cold  storage  plants  and  are  shipped  in 
refrigerator  cars. 

The  chief  seaport  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  coast  is 
Vancouver,  the  third  largest  city  of  Canada.  Van- 
couver, lying  behind  the  island  of  the  same  name,  has 
a large,  deep  harbor,  well -sheltered  from  the  open 
sea.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  chose  Vancouver 
as  the  terminal  for  the  first  transcontinental  railroad 
across  Canada.  This  was  really  the  beginning  of  the 
growth  of  Vancouver  and  accounts  partly  for  its 
rapid  development  into  a great  seaport  city. 

Since  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal,  Vancouver 
has  handled  part  of  Canada’s  trade  with  Europe, 
especially  the  export  of  wheat  from  the  western  part 
of  the  prairies.  This  has  greatly  increased  Canada’s 
trade.  Before  the  construction  of  the  canal  her  trade 
had  been  mainly  with  countries  across  the  Pacific  and 
the  western  coast  of  South  America. 

Vancouver,  like  all  great  seaports,  is  a busy  manu- 
facturing district.  Among  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries that  hold  high  rank  are  lumber  milling  and 
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salmon  canning.  Because  of  the  vast  forests,  ship- 
building is  important  in  this  area.  The  numerous 
swift  streams  furnish  abundant  water  power  and  are 
an  aid  to  the  growing  manufacturing  industries.  The 
chief  exports  of  Vancouver  are  canned  salmon, 
wheat,  flour,  lumber,  wood  pulp,  and  paper. 

The  Far  West  of  Canada  should  be  remembered  for 
its  many  natural  resources,  its  varied  industries, 
and  its  busy  seaport  of  Vancouver. 

Talking  about  What  You  Have  Read 

1.  Name  three  natural  resources  of  Canada  which 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  United  States. 

2.  What  industries  are  carried  on  in  both  the 
Prairie  Provinces  and  the  Far  West  of  Canada?  Why? 

3.  What  important  animals  are  protected  in  Cana- 
dian reserves? 

4.  What  geographic  features  account  for  the  growth 
of  the  city  of  Vancouver? 

5.  Prepare  a list  of  important  questions  about 
Canada  to  present  to  your  class. 

6.  To  the  list  below  add  groups  of  words  to  describe 
Canada: 

rolling  prairies  towering  mountains 

vast  forests  slow-moving  glaciers 
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The  Northwest  Territories 


Each  year  Canada  is  pushing  farther  north,  learning 
more  about  the  natural  wealth  of  the  Northwest 
Territories.  This  section  of  Canada  is  a stretch  of 
country  about  a third  as  large  as  the  United  States. 
Forests  cover  more  than  half  of  the  land  in  the  west, 
southwest,  and  south.  The  northeastern  section  is 
barren. 

Seals,  walrus,  and  whales  are  sea  animals  important 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  north  region.  The  seals 
are  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  as  they  furnish  food, 
clothing,  dog  food,  and  materials  for  implements. 

Geese  and  fresh- water  ducks  are  game  birds  which 
serve  as  a source  of  food  supply.  The  several  varieties 
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of  fish  which  are  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the 
Northwest  Territories  contribute  to  the  food  supply. 

At  one  time  musk  oxen  supplied  food  and  skins  for 
Eskimos.  Now  they  are  so  scarce  in  the  Canadian 
Arctic  that  the  government  has  established  a reserve 
for  these  animals.  With  this  protection  the  herds 
have  an  opportunity  to  increase  yearly.  In  time  they 
may  be  as  valuable  to  the  natives  as  are  the  caribou. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  imported  herds  of 
partly  tamed  reindeer,  and  the  natives  are  being 
trained  to  care  for  these  animals.  The  government 
hopes  that  the  Eskimos  and  Indians  will  learn  the 
value  of  these  reindeer  as  a source  of  food  and  clothing. 

There  are  between  five  and  six  thousand  Eskimos 
who  live  along  the  arctic  coast  and  on  arctic  and 
Hudson  Bay  islands.  Approximately  five  thousand 
native  Indians  live  near  the  Yukon  and  Mackenzie 
rivers.  Half-breeds,  missionaries,  prospectors,  trap- 
pers, traders,  and  government  employees  are  among 
the  other  residents  of  this  north  country. 

For  the  Indians,  half-breeds,  and  Eskimos  within 
this  district,  special  areas  for  good  fishing  and  hunting 
have  been  set  aside  by  the  Canadian  Government. 
Then,  too,  Indians  are  annually  paid  treaty  money, 
five  dollars  to  each  member  of  a family. 
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The  government  plans  for  the  education  and 
medical  care  of  the  natives  and  poor  white  inhabitants 
of  the  Northwest  Territories.  There  are  mission 
hospitals  and  schools  to  which  the  government  con- 
tributes funds.  It  pays  a designated  amount  for 
each  native,  needy  white,  or  half-breed  who  receives 
treatment  at  the  hospital  centers.  There  are  gov- 
ernment medical  officers  stationed  at  various  points 
to  give  aid  in  emergencies  and  to  furnish  medical  sup- 
plies when  needed.  Dentists  visit  the  Territories  at 
regular  intervals. 

The  Northwest  Territories  produce  radium,  silver, 
petroleum,  and  gold  in  such  quantities  that  the  future 
importance  of  this  region  may  be  dependent  upon  its 
minerals.  Port  Radium,  located  on  Great  Bear  Lake, 
is  one  of  the  world’s  best  sources  of  radium. 

Tantalum,  a metal  almost  as  valuable  as  gold  and 
silver,  has  been  discovered  near  Great  Slave  Lake. 
Its  use  in  connection  with  radar,  machine  tools,  and 
surgery  is  invaluable  because  it  is  a hard  metal  and  does 
not  rust.  Government  experts  are  hopeful  that  this 
tantalum  area  will  supply  Canada’s  growing  demands. 

The  successful  development  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories will  largely  depend  upon  the  co-operation  of 
the  natives.  They  are  familiar  with  the  districts  in 
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which  they  hunt  and  fish.  They  know  how  best  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  extreme  winter  cold  of 
this  region  and  how  to  conserve  foods.  White  men 
who  are  new  to  arctic  regions  have  learned  to  dress 
like  the  Eskimos  and  to  depend  on  the  surrounding 
country  for  their  food  supply.  Eskimos  are  valuable 
companions  and  guides  to  people  who  explore  this 
north  country. 

Improved  means  of  transportation  will  hasten  the 
development  of  this  area.  Today  the  canoe  and  dog 
sled  are  supplemented  by  modern  methods  of  com- 
munication. Tractor  trains,  made  up  of  flat  cars  on 
runners  drawn  by  heavy  tractors,  carry  supplies  over 
the  frozen  lakes  and  rivers  to  many  of  the  settle- 
ments. Airplanes  transport  provisions,  medicine, 
mail,  and  mining  machinery  to  the  interior.  On  their 
return  trips  they  carry  rich  ores,  such  as  radium  and 
gold,  to  the  nearest  ports.  The  expansion  of  airplane 
service  will  be  a definite  asset  to  the  future  develop- 
ment of  this  region. 

Canada’s  great  Northwest  Territories  offer  op- 
portunities for  young  men  who  are  interested  in  min- 
ing, operating  radio  stations,  managing  trading  posts, 
and  other  activities  which  will  be  further  developed 
as  more  people  migrate  to  this  northern  country. 
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Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 


Members  of  the  famous  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  are  found  in  all  parts  of  Canada.  Every 
Canadian  is  proud  of  the  work  done  by  these  men. 
Usually  they  appear  in  field  uniforms  of  scarlet  and 
gold  and  are  mounted  on  horses,  but  sometimes  in  the 
cities  they  wear  brown  uniforms.  They  travel  by 
motorcycle,  automobile,  boat,  or  airplane.  The 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  are  spoken  of  as 
“Mounties”  because  of  the  “mount”  or  horse  which 
they  rode  when  the  original  force  was  established. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  is  at  Ottawa,  the  capital  of  Canada.  Their 
training  center  is  at  Regina  in  Saskatchewan.  Here 
men  are  prepared  especially  for  this  work.  They  must 
pass  rigid  physical  and  educational  tests.  Only  men 
of  high  character  and  intelligence  are  accepted. 
Before  they  are  trained  intensively,  applicants  must 
show  that  they  possess  courage,  good  sense,  sym- 
pathy, and  other  character  traits  which  have  brought 
world-wide  fame  to  the  Mounties. 

The  work  of  the  Mounties  takes  them  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  busy  cities  to  remote 
arctic  lands.  They  are  on  duty  in  parks  to  protect 
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visitors  and  to  make  their  vacations  more  enjoyable. 
They  guard  public  buildings,  see  that  goods  are  not 
imported  unlawfully,  and  investigate  reports  of  crime. 

In  Yukon  and  the  Northwest  Territories  the 
Mounties  represent  law  and  order.  Their  duties 
are  many  and  varied.  They  register  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths.  They  become  acquainted  with 
newcomers  to  learn  whether  or  not  they  are  equipped 
to  live  in  the  rigorous  climate  of  the  North  and  are 
financially  able  to  care  for  themselves.  They  act  as 
postmen,  give  first  aid  when  it  is  needed,  grant  mining 
permits,  pay  treaty  money  to  the  Indians,  and  per- 
form many  other  duties  which  add  to  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  Canadian  citizens. 

Mounties  are  often  called  upon  to  capture  crim- 
inals who  try  to  escape  punishment  by  hiding  in  the 
wilds  of  Canada.  A mounted  policeman  never  uses 
a gun  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  He  never 
shoots  a fugitive  except  in  self-defense.  The  fugitive, 
knowing  the  difficulties  of  escape  in  this  well-policed 
section,  frequently  surrenders  without  a struggle. 

As  they  carry  on  their  duties  with  intelligence, 
determination,  courtesy,  and  courage,  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  command  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  world. 
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Canadians  are  exceedingly  air  minded.  A great 
airway  stretches  across  Canada  from  Vancouver  on 
the  western  coast  to  Halifax  on  the  eastern  coast. 
Planes  carrying  passengers,  mail,  and  freight  travel 
along  this  airway  daily.  They  fly  over  the  Northwest 
Territories  and  along  the  bleak  coast  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Air  routes  connect  Canada  and  the  United 
States  with  Alaska. 

Expanding  airplane  service  has  helped  to  build  up 
Canada’s  great  Northland.  Today  air  travel  is  a 
regular  means  of  transportation  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  Many  Eskimos  and  other  residents  of  the 
Far  North  are  as  familiar  with  airplanes  as  they  are 
with  dog  teams  and  kayaks. 
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At  many  places  in  this  northern  region  there  are  no 
regular  airports,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  planes 
to  land  on  rivers  and  lakes.  In  summer,  planes  are 
equipped  with  floats  or  pontoons  for  landing  on 
water.  In  winter,  they  are  supplied  with  skis  for 
landing  on  the  frozen  water  and  ground. 

Recently,  however,  large  landing  fields  have  been 
constructed  at  a number  of  places  in  the  Far  North. 
These  fields  permit  greater  safety  in  landing  at 
various  points,  thus  maintaining  more  regular  mail, 
passenger,  and  freight  service  during  the  entire  year. 

The  city  of  Edmonton,  in  Alberta,  is  one  of  the 
chief  points  from  which  planes  fly  to  Canada’s  North- 
land, delivering  mail  and  supplies  along  a thousand- 
mile  route  as  far  north  as  the  arctic  coast  and  islands 
in  Hudson  Bay. 

One  of  the  first  planes  to  be  flown  into  the  Far 
North  landed  at  a little  settlement  called  Aklavik, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle.  Imagine  the  surprise  of  the  Eskimos  when 
they  saw  this  craft  from  the  sky  settle  down  on  the 
river  beside  their  small  village! 

The  pioneer  pilots  who  flew  into  unsettled  sections 
of  northern  Canada  were  known  as  “bush  fliers.” 
These  brave  fliers  did  much  to  open  up  and  to  serve 
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this  section  of  the  country.  They  explored  unin- 
habited country,  taking  photographs  from  the  air 
which  were  later  used  in  the  making  of  maps.  They 
carried  mining  experts  all  over  the  region  to  examine 
rocks  in  search  of  valuable  ore.  Everything  needed 
for  the  operation  of  the  mines  in  this  section — 
machines,  workers,  lumber,  and  other  supplies — was 
brought  in  by  the  bush  pilots. 

These  early  fliers  had  no  radios  in  their  small  planes. 
They  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  government 
weather  reports.  They  flew  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
and  were  prepared  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  all 
emergencies.  They  carried  cooking  equipment,  food 
supplies,  rifles,  and  fishing  rods  in  the  event  of  a forced 
landing. 

Today  pilots  in  this  Northland  fly  well-equipped, 
modern  planes  and  operate  on  well-organized  sched- 
ules. They  have  radios  which  keep  them  informed 


of  weather  conditions.  Even  with  the  help  of  these 
modern  conveniences,  pilots  in  the  North  must  be  well 
trained,  resourceful,  and  capable. 

Future  airways  connecting  America  with  other 
continents  will  be  routed  over  Canada’s  Northland. 
The  shortest  way  from  America  to  India,  China,  and 
Russia  is  northward.  Airways  from  the  Pacific 
coast  line  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  pass 
over  northern  Canada  to  England  and  France. 
Numerous  air  bases  will  undoubtedly  be  established 
in  Canada’s  Northland  to  serve  airplanes  traveling 
over  these  new  airways. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  are  co-operating  in  the 
development  of  these  great  commercial  airways  which 
will  bring  the  peoples  of  the  world  closer  together. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Write  three  facts  which  prove  that  Canadians 
are  air  minded. 

2.  On  an  outline  map  of  Canada,  draw  lines  to 
show  where  future  airways  will  be  routed. 

3.  Draw  a picture  to  show  a Mounty  performing 
one  of  his  many  duties. 

4.  Write  a short  paragraph  on  one  of  these  topics: 
Bush  Fliers  Canada  Attracts  Tourists 
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Talking  about  What  You  Have  Read 

1.  Who  are  the  native  residents  of  the  Northwest 
Territories? 

2.  How  can  the  natives  and  other  residents  of  the 
Northwest  Territories  be  of  help  to  the  government 
and  to  the  new  settlers  who  come  into  this  territory? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  difficulties  that  are  ex- 
perienced by  people  who  settle  in  this  north  country? 

4.  What  were  some  of  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  bush  fliers  in  their  early  work  in  the  Northwest 
Territories? 

5.  What  advantages  do  the  pilots  of  today  have 
when  they  fly  planes  in  this  section  of  the  country? 

6.  Name  four  duties  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police. 

7.  List  four  words  which  you  think  best  describe 
the  Mounties. 

8.  What  sections  of  Canada  would  you  like  to 
visit  and  why? 

9.  What  opportunities  do  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories offer  young  people? 

10.  Compare  the  great  agricultural  regions  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  as  to  climate,  size  of 
farms,  and  crops. 
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Using  What  You  Have  Read 

1.  In  what  ways  have  government  activi- 
ties in  the  Northwest  Territories  helped  the 
natives  live  more  comfortably? 

To  what  government  activities  does  the  above 
question  refer? 

If  you  will  reread  the  material  about  the  Northwest 
Territories,  you  will  find  that  the  word  “activities” 
refers  to: 

establishing  reserves 
paying  the  Indians  annually 
maintaining  medical  service 
supporting  schools 

Make  an  outline  on  the  question  above  to  help 
you  give  a report  to  your  group  or  some  other  group. 
Remember  to  use  main  ideas  or  headings  and  sub- 
heads. You  may  need  to  look  at  page  277  for  help  in 
making  this  new  type  of  outline. 

2.  In  what  ways  have  Canada’s  natural 
resources  and  out-of-door  attractions  been 
influential  in  interesting  people  to  visit  and 
to  settle  in  this  country? 

Plan  an  outline  which  will  help  you  discuss  the 
above  question  with  your  group. 
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Dictionary  Work 


1.  Make  as  many  new  words  as  you  can  from  each 
of  the  following  root  words: 

Example:  obey  disobey  disobeying 

obeys  disobeyed  disobedient 


mount  comfort  experience 

fear  employ  respect 

locate  settle  serve 

2.  Copy  the  following  words  and  divide  them  into 
syllables: 

guardians  magnificent  specifically 

argument  government  emergency 

established  responsible  development 

cordially  territories  prospectors 

3.  Use  your  dictionary  to  find  words  which  you 
could  use  in  place  of  the  underlined  words  listed 
below: 


in  smelting  ores 
rigid  tests 
maintaining  service 
grant  mining  permits 
presence  of  big  game 
outdoor  enthusiasts 
definite  asset 


terminal  for  railroad 
isolated  places 
natural  resources 
acreage  of  land 
hydroelectric  power 
derive  their  name 
curative  powers 
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Vancouver 


Where  the  long  steel  roads  run  out  and  stop, 

And  the  panting  engines  come  to  rest, 

Where  the  streets  go  down  to  the  arms  of  the  sea, 
Stands  the  metropolis  of  the  West. 


There  the  adventurous  ships  come  in 
With  spices  and  silks  of  the  East  in  hold, 
And  coastwise  liners  down  from  the  North 
With  cargoes  of  furs  and  gold. 
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Traders  up  from  the  coral  isles 
With  tales  of  those  lotus-eating  lands, 

And  smiling  men  from  the  Orient 
With  idols  of  jade  in  their  hands. 

Yellow  and  red  and  white  and  brown 
With  stories  in  many  an  outland  tongue, 

They  mingle  and  jest  in  her  welcoming  streets, 

As  they  did  when  Troy  was  young. 

The  sceptre  passes  and  glory  fades, 

Only  the  things  of  the  heart  stand  sure. 

Fame  and  fortune  are  blown  away, 

Friendship  and  love  endure. 

Here  is  friendship  steady  of  hand, 

Loving-kindness,  fearless,  and  free — 

Men  and  women  who  understand, 

And  romance  as  old  as  the  sea. 

Tyre  and  Sidon,  where  are  they? 

Where  is  the  trade  of  Carthage  now? 

Here  is  Vancouver  on  English  Bay, 

With  tomorrow's  light  on  her  brow ! 

— Bliss  Carman 
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CHILDREN 
OF  AMERICA 
AND 
OTHER 
LANDS 


! 


Deeds  of  Courage 

Sometimes  events  occur  in  our  everyday  living 
which  cause  boys  and  girls  to  react  in  a heroic  man- 
ner. They  frequently  perform  tasks  in  such  a way 
that  they  show  qualities  of  fairness,  courage,  good 
judgment,  and  other  outstanding  character  traits. 

What  are  some  deeds  that  you  know  boys  and 
girls  have  performed  which  you  think  are  worthy  of 
praise?  What  experiences  have  you  had  that  would 
make  a good  story? 

What  stories  about  children  have  you  read  that 
show  courage?  good  judgment?  heroism? 

Make  a list  of  such  stories  to  recommend  to  mem- 
bers of  your  class. 


In  the  stories  that  follow,  the  deeds  and  activities 
of  children  in  America  and  other  countries  have  been 
recorded  for  you.  As  you  read  these  stories,  notice 
how  boys  and  girls  are  alike  regardless  of  where  they 
live.  Be  ready  to  list  the  qualities  which  you 
admire  in  these  boys  and  girls,  and  tell  how  you 
would  have  reacted  in  similar  situations. 
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The  Bridge  Swings  Free 

It  was  a bright  day,  and  a gentle  wind  was  stirring 
in  the  tops  of  the  trees.  The  early  morning  clouds 
had  drifted  off  across  the  horizon. 

Chuman  Lai  strode  down  the  middle  of  the  road 
with  a basket  of  pottery  on  one  arm.  He  was 
humming  happily  to  himself.  Today  was  the  Fes- 
tival of  Lights.  Before  the  day  was  over  many 
blessings,  both  big  and  small,  might  come  his  Way. 
For  many  nights  he  had  helped  his  mother  twine 
cotton  into  wicks,  and  whenever  there  had  been 
time  to  spare  at  the  pottery  shop,  he  had  made  small 
lamps  out  of  clay.  Tonight  all  of  them  would  be 
filled  with  oil,  and  the  wicks  would  be  lighted. 

“ Other  years  we  had  only  a few  lights,”  said 
Chuman  Lai  to  himself.  “This  year,  because  of 
my  working  with  the  pottery  maker,  we  shall  have 
many  lights  to  bring  us  luck.” 

At  this  thought  Chuman  Lai  began  to  whistle  a 
merry  tune.  Suddenly  he  became  conscious  of  some- 
thing straight  ahead  which  had  not  been  there 
yesterday.  A bridge  to  span  the  dry  bed  of  the  river 
had  been  started.  When  the  rains  came,  one  could 
cross  here  instead  of  over  the  Town  Bridge. 
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At  the  sight  of  the  bridge  Chuman  Lai  grinned, 
because  these  bamboo  poles  made  him  think  of  the 
tightrope  walker  who  had  only  last  week  performed 
here.  Before  this  performance  Chuman  Lai  had 
intended  to  become  a maker  of  clay  horses.  Indeed, 
he  already  had  a long  row  of  clay  horses  drying  in 
the  sun  on  the  roof  of  the  pottery  shop.  After  seeing 
the  tightrope  walker,  however,  Chuman  Lai  decided 
to  become  a professional  performer  himself,  as  were 
so  many  other  boys  of  his  age  here  in  India. 

He  could  almost  hear  the  gasp  of  the  people  when 
he  started  walking  on  his  rope.  The  old  women 
would  put  their  hands  before  their  eyes  and  scream 
when  he  tilted  forward  and  backward.  The  men 
would  murmur  their  satisfaction,  and  the  boys  and 
girls  would  laugh  aloud.  Yes,  that  is  the  kind  of 
man  he  wanted  to  be,  and  not  just  a potter. 

The  tightrope  walker  he  had  seen  last  week  had  a 
scarlet  umbrella  in  one  hand  and  a rose  in  the  other. 
Chuman  had  neither  rose  nor  umbrella,  but  he  had 
a scarlet  basket.  After  all,  was  not  a basket  as  good 
as  an  umbrella  any  day?  An  umbrella  usually  was 
tipped  upside  down  with  nothing  in  it,  while  a 
basket  was  always  right  side  up  with  something 
in  it. 
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His  time  had  not  been  wasted  watching  the  tight- 
rope walker.  Luck  was  coming  his  way  already. 
It  would  surely  take  several  weeks  to  finish  the 
bridge  since  only  a few  poles  had  been  laid.  Until 
more  were  added  he  could  come  here  every  day  and 
practice  running  over  a bamboo  pole,  which  was 
not  as  fine  as  a rope  but  good  enough. 

Chuman  Lai  put  one  foot  on  the  pole  and  tested 
it.  Then  he  put  his  other  foot  on  it  and  out  he 
went,  out  over  the  dry  bed  of  the  river.  At  first  he 
was  afraid,  but  he  took  one  step  and  then  another 
and  nothing  happened.  He  could  see  that  if  walking 
a bamboo  pole  were  no  harder  than  this,  he  could 
perhaps  become  a ropewalker  in  a week  or  so. 

When  he  reached  the  middle,  something  happened 
to  the  pole.  It  started  to  wiggle.  The  basket  seemed 
to  make  him  heavier  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other.  The  pole  began  to  sway  like  a cable  in  a 
high  wind. 

Chuman  Lai  shot  a terrified  glance  at  the  river 
bed  below.  If  he  should  lose  his  balance  and  fall 
from  the  bamboo  pole,  the  basket  would  go  with  him, 
and  in  it  were  the  clay  animals  he  was  taking  to 
Babu  Ramda.  At  that  moment  the  pole  gave  a 
sudden  sway,  and  the  next  thing  Chuman  Lai  knew 
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he  was  sprawled  out  upon  the  sandy  river  bed 
below.  He  forgot  his  immediate  pains  and  possible 
injuries  when  he  saw  the  empty  basket  and  the 
fragments  of  the  clay  animals  scattered  far  and  wide. 

Chuman  Lai’s  heart  all  but  stopped.  He  had 
smashed  the  potter’s  clay  horses  which  he  had  been 
taking  to  Babu  Ramda’s  shop.  Babu  Ramda 
needed  the  clay  horses.  Every  child  must  have  one 
for  the  Festival  of  Lights,  which  was  always  cele- 
brated with  clay  horses. 

Furthermore,  sitting  here  on  the  dry  bed  of  the 
river,  pondering,  would  not  remedy  the  situation. 
After  picking  up  his  basket,  he  began  slowly  moving 
back  in  the  direction  from  which  he  had  come.  He 
would  have  to  return  to  the  potter  and  tell  him  what 
had  happened.  Yet  the  nearer  he  came  to  the 
potter’s  shop,  the  more  he  questioned  the  wisdom 
of  this  plan.  He  recalled  that  one  of  the  workers 
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had  been  scolded  severely  by  the  potter  for  spoiling 
one  of  the  clay  horses.  If  he  had  been  scolded  for 
spoiling  merely  one,  what  would  happen  to  him, 
Chuman,  who  had  destroyed  a whole  basketful? 

What  could  he  do?  Chuman  thought  of  his  old 
friend,  the  lampmaker.  He  had  deft  fingers.  Per- 
haps he  would  help  him  make  new  horses  to  replace 
the  broken  ones.  The  idea  was  an  excellent  one. 

Chuman  Lai  started  for  the  shop  at  such  speed 
that  the  dust  hung  on  his  heels  in  small  clouds. 

It  was  past  noon.  If  the  lampmaker  was  still 
in  the  shop,  he  would  surely  help  him  out  of  this 
predicament.  By  night  perhaps  he  would  have  a 
new  set  of  animals,  and  then  the  potter  need  never 
know.  When  Chuman  Lai  stepped  into  the  lamp- 
maker’s  shop,  it  was  quiet,  as  quiet  as  though  no 
one  had  ever  been  there.  The  only  sound  was  the 
buzzing  of  a fly  against  the  low  ceiling.  The  work- 
ers had  all  gone  home.  This  was  the  Festival  of 
Lights.  The  boy  recalled  with  a pang  of  anxiety 
that  no  one  would  be  working  today. 

Forlornly  Chuman  looked  about  him.  If  only 
there  were  some  clay  horses  here  that  he  might 
borrow.  Instead,  everything  had  been  sold  for  the 
festival,  and  the  shop  seemed  completely  empty. 
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There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  return  to  the 
potter’s  shop.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  did  what  he  had 
often  done  before  when  he  was  in  distress.  He 
mounted  the  stairs  to  the  roof.  Although  no  one 
else  ever  went  there,  he  often  sought  this  seclusion 
just  to  ponder  this  and  that.  Perhaps  if  he  stood  on 
the  roof,  where  the  world  seemed  to  be  bigger  than 
in  the  shop  below,  he  might  think  of  a solution. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  the  roof  when  his  eyes 
caught  a glint  of  white,  and  there  in  the  sun  stood  a 
great  number  of  little  clay  horses.  For  a moment 
his  heart  gave  a leap  of  joy,  and  then  he  recognized 
them  as  the  horses  he  himself  had  recently  made. 

“Stupid  things,”  he  said,  as  he  gave  them  a look 
of  disgust.  Then  he  picked  up  one  and  examined  it. 
Perhaps  this  would  solve  his  problem.  After  all,  he 
was  the  only  one  who  knew  that  he  had  made  these 
animals.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  taking 
them  to  the  merchant.  The  shopkeeper  on  this 
busy  day  was  unlikely  to  notice  that  they  were  not 
of  the  same  quality  as  those  received  in  the  past. 

Selecting  the  best  of  his  clay  horses,  Chuman  Lai 
put  them  into  his  basket  and  away  he  went.  This 
time  he  carried  his  basket  as  carefully  as  though  it 
held  eggs.  He  also  ignored  the  bamboo  bridge. 
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When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  shop,  he  saw  the 
merchant  standing  outside.  “I  have  had  many 
buyers  leave  my  shop  empty  handed  because  you 
have  been  slow  in  your  steps,”  he  told  the  boy 
crossly.  With  that  he  grabbed  the  basket  from 
Chuman  and  counted  the  animals  it  contained. 

Chuman  had  been  frightened  as  he  watched  the 
man  finger  the  clay  horses,  but  now  as  the  basket 
was  returned,  he  realized  that  the  merchant  had  not 
noticed  the  inferior  quality  of  the  workmanship. 

4 ‘If  you  are  as  slow  in  returning  to  the  potter  as 
you  have  been  in  reaching  my  shop,  I hope  your 
master  gives  you  a good  tanning,”  said  the  shop- 
keeper. Chuman  Lai  smiled,  made  a deep  bow,  and 
left.  Luck  had  been  with  him  after  all.  As  he 
walked  along,  however,  his  satisfaction  lessened. 
Before  he  reached  home  he  felt  as  though  he  had 
stolen,  or  had  done  something  equally  dishonest. 

He  sat  down  under  an  old  mango  tree.  “The 
earth  is  parched,”  he  thought,  as  he  began  drawing 
figures  in  the  dust.  “It  will  be  July  before  we  have 
any  rain  again.”  This  was  not  really  what  he  was 
thinking,  however.  In  his  heart  he  felt  that  he  was 
a cheat  and  a coward.  The  shopkeeper  had  paid  for 
something  he  had  not  received.  Had  he  known  the 
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facts,  he  would  never  have  accepted  those  clay 
horses. 

He  looked  off  across  the  city  and  noticed  that  the 
streets  were  already  filling  with  the  holiday  crowds. 
The  bursting  of  firecrackers  here  and  there  made  him 
think  of  those  he  had  saved  for  the  celebration. 

Firecrackers  had  always  before  meant  a great  deal 
to  Chuman,  but  today  the  crackle  somehow  seemed 
to  be  missing.  He  rose  and,  without  any  definite 
plan  in  mind,  began  to  retrace  his  steps.  The  next 
thing  he  knew  he  was  standing  before  the  merchant’s 
shop.  He  hesitated,  trying  to  reach  a decision.  At 
last  he  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  take  his 
punishment  than  to  endure  this  terrible  feeling  of 
guilt.  He  gathered  his  courage  and  entered  the 
shop.  “Babu  Ramda,”  he  began,  “the  horses  I 
brought  were  not  the  horses  you  ordered.”  Then 
he  confessed  the  whole  story. 


When  Chuman  Lai  had  finished,  the  shopkeeper 
went  to  the  window.  Taking  up  one  of  the  figures, 
he  peered  at  it  closely.  Then  he  picked  up  another 
horse.  All  the  time  Chuman  Lai  was  afraid  that  the 
man  planned  to  punish  him  by  demanding  that  his 
master  dismiss  him.  He  was  so  ashamed  of  himself 
he  scarcely  knew  what  to  do  or  where  to  look. 

“I  have  only  three  of  your  figures  left,”  the  shop- 
keeper said  after  a little  while.  “If  you  can  do  such 
fine  work,  you  should  be  a potter’s  apprentice  in- 
stead of  running  about  the  country  with  baskets.  Go 
over  and  speak  to  Chotoo,”  he  continued.  “He  has 
need  of  a good  worker  in  his  shop,  and  would  no 
doubt  be  glad  to  have  a boy  who  is  both  willing  and 
honest.” 

Later  that  day,  when  Chuman  came  out  of  the 
shop  of  Chotoo,  he  had  the  promise  of  a new  position 
at  a much  better  salary  than  he  had  received  from 
his  former  master.  How  surprised  his  mother  would 
be  when  she  learned  of  the  good  luck  which  had 
befallen  him,  he  thought  to  himself.  Then  he  looked 
up  and  noticed  that  the  first  lights  of  the  festival 
were  flickering  in  the  windows.  “It  is  going  to  be  a 
fine  new  year  for  me,”  he  assured  himself,  “because 
the  Goddess  of  Luck  has  already  glanced  my  way.” 
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Master  of  Wings 


The  Sahara  spreads  southward  from  Algiers  into 
the  black  and  gold  and  green  heart  of  Africa.  The 
sands  are  a thousand  colors,  but  the  hot  desert  sun 
melts  them  all  into  a blinding  white  of  endless 
stretches.  The  heat  makes  the  yellow  sunlight 
waver  in  the  still  blue  air,  with  the  dry,  hot  dust  of 
the  desert  below  and  the  brilliant  sun  above.  The 
whole  desert  seems  to  sleep.  Hamed  knew  it  only 
seems  to  sleep.  On  his  milk-white  camel,  he  was 
moving  over  the  desert  toward  the  oasis  of  Touggourt. 

Born  in  a tent  on  the  Sahara,  Hamed  understood 
it  as  only  the  sons  of  the  desert  can.  He  was  fifteen 
now,  and  looked  so  much  a part  of  the  sands  that  he 
glowed  with  the  color  of  them.  His  face  was  gold 
between  his  white  turban  and  the  big,  flowing  robe 
he  called  his  burnoose. 

Hamed  reviewed  the  plans  he  had  been  making  for 
his  first  meeting  with  the  sheik.  He  would  ride  his 
white  camel,  his  Wings  of  the  Desert,  and  go  directly 
to  the  ruler’s  tent.  He  would  ask  if  he  might  be  a 
guardian  of  the  Sahara. 

Hamed  had  known  for  a long  time  exactly  what  he 
would  say  to  the  sheik. 
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“Lord  of  the  Desert!  Ruler  of  the  Arabs!  Owner 
of  many  tents  and  camels!  You  chose  my  father 
as  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  desert.  He  was  true 
and  faithful  to  the  day  he  died  defending  a caravan 
from  a band  of  Bedouin  robbers.  Let  me  continue 
the  work  he  did  so  well.”  There  was  a great  deal 
more  to  it,  for  it  was  a very  long  speech,  but  Hamed 
wanted  above  everything  else  to  be  able  to  end  it 
with:  “My  Wings  of  the  Desert  is  the  fastest  camel 
in  the  Sahara.  On  him  I can  overtake  any  killer  of 
travelers,  any  robber  of  caravans.” 

It  was  because  Hamed  wanted  to  prove  his  camel 
the  fastest  on  the  Sahara  that  he  was  on  his  way  to 
the  oasis  of  Touggourt. 

There  the  camel  race  is  held  every  year.  A prize 
of  seven  thousand  francs  goes  to  the  winner,  but  it 
was  not  because  of  the  money  that  Hamed  wanted 
his  camel  to  win.  It  was  to  have  Wings  of  the  Desert 
known  over  the  Sahara  as  the  fastest  of  the  meharis, 
a breed  of  camels  known  for  their  speed. 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  throat  to  feel  the  little 
goatskin  bag  which  always  hung  from  a string  around 
his  neck.  Through  the  bag  his  fingers  felt  the  thin 
piece  of  iron  he  wore  as  a charm  against  the  evil  spirits 
of  the  desert.  Instantly  black  anger  shook  him. 
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He  had  asked  his  sister  to  go  to  the  copper  maker’s 
to  get  the  new  charm  pieces  he  had  ordered.  She 
was  to  have  put  them  into  the  bag  with  the  others. 
He  had  hoped  they  would  bring  him  extra  luck  on 
this  trip.  That  thoughtless  girl  had  forgotten  them! 

Hamed  gave  Wings  of  the  Desert  the  soft  slap  that 
meant  “hurry  along.” 

“With  Wings  you  are  always  calm,”  his  uncle  had 
told  him,  “because,  like  every  son  of  the  desert,  you 
love  and  respect  your  camel.  You  have  proved  that 
you  are  master  of  your  temper,  not  your  temper 
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master  of  you.”  After  that,  whenever  Hamed  was 
angry  he  would  remember  his  uncle’s  words. 

Now,  as  before,  he  repeated  to  himself,  “You  are 
master  of  your  temper.”  He  made  himself  look  at 
the  countless  colors  in  the  sands  blurring  to  a soft 
gray  as  darkness  deepened  over  the  desert.  The  sky 
glowed  faint  green  and  the  stars  shimmered  pale 
yellow.  Hamed  felt  the  peace  of  the  desert.  Far 
ahead  the  Touggourt  palms  fringed  black  against  the 
horizon.  The  oasis  town  would  mean  food  and  rest. 

And  tomorrow  morning  would  bring  the  camel  race! 

The  caravansary  at  Touggourt,  like  the  others  of 
North  Africa,  is  a big  open  square  with  buildings 
running  in  a long,  low  line  around  all  four  sides  of  it. 
In  the  middle  of  the  square,  camels  are  loaded  and 
unloaded,  fed,  watered,  and  bedded  for  the  night. 
Their  owners  rent  one  of  the  rooms  which  open  off 
the  square,  meet  their  friends  there,  make  their  bar- 
gains, and  spend  the  night. 

“When  you  reach  Touggourt,”  his  uncle  had 
advised  him,  “look  for  Ali  Ben  Ah.  With  him  alone 
can  you  leave  Wings  of  the  Desert  and  feel  satisfied 
that  he  will  get  the  best  of  care.” 

When  Hamed  found  Ali  he  heard  him  say  emphat- 
ically, “I  cannot  take  care  of  any  more.  Last  night 
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and  the  night  before,  they  brought  more  and  more 
camels,  and  now,  tonight,  every  man  in  Touggourt 
wants  to  go  off  and  leave  his  camel  with  me.  No, 
I cannot  take  charge  of  another  one.” 

Sensing  Hamed’s  disappointment,  he  added,  “My 
nephew,  Saheed,  can  do  it.  He  is  a good  boy,  and 
I am  teaching  him  how  to  take  care  of  camels.” 
Hamed  did  not  want  a boy  who  was  just  learning. 
He  wanted  Ali  who  already  knew  all  about  camels. 
That  was  why  he  had  pushed  through  the  crowd  to 
find  Ali  even  before  he  rented  a room.  Now  he  could 
not  get  Ali — only  Ah’s  nephew! 

“Surely  the  nephew  of  Ah  is  better  than  a stran- 
ger,” Hamed  replied  courteously.  “It  will  be  an 
honor  to  place  Wings  of  the  Desert  in  his  care.” 

Ah  returned  the  compliment.  “Surely  so  fine  a 
camel  will  win  the  race  tomorrow.  Allah  is  great!” 
Hamed  found  that  ah  the  rooms  of  the  caravansary 
had  been  taken.  A tiny  room  near  the  public  square 
in  the  market  place  was  the  best  he  could  get. 

When  he  had  finished  his  supper,  he  went  back 
across  the  now  uncrowded  market  place  to  the 
caravansary.  It  was  a mysterious,  romantic  place 
at  night,  throbbing  with  things  abput  to  happen. 
Like  the  desert  by  day,  with  its  thousand  secrets  and 
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surprises,  the  oasis  town  at  night  held  uncertainty 
in  its  darkness. 

Almost  before  he  entered  the  square  of  buildings 
edging  the  caravansary,  Hamed  sensed  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.  He  hurriedly  made  his  way  to  the 
place  where  he  had  left  Wings  in  charge  of  Ali’s 
nephew,  but  neither  Wings  nor  Saheed  was  in  sight. 

All  over  the  crowded  caravansary  Hamed  went, 
patient  but  determined.  Saheed  should  have 
hobbled  Wings  of  the  Desert.  When  at  last  he 
had  made  sure  the  camel  could  not  be  there,  he 
decided  that  Wings  must  have  been  taken  outside  the 
enclosure  for  more  air.  Then  suddenly  he  saw  Saheed 
sitting  with  two  other  boys,  playing  dominoes. 

Hamed  went  up  to  him  quickly.  “Where  is 
Wings  of  the  Desert?”  he  demanded. 

In  the  flickering  light  of  the  low-burning  candle, 
Saheed’s  face  seemed  to  grow  pale  and  lose  expres- 
sion. He  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  hurriedly  said, 
“Allah  knows,  respected  Master  of  a Mighty  Camel, 
the  beautiful  mehari  cannot  be  far  away.” 

“Cannot  be  far  away?  What  do  you  mean?  You 
mean  you  don’t  know  where  he  is?”  Hamed’s  anger 
rose  and  choked  him  so  that  for  a moment  the  words 
caught  in  his  throat  and  he  could  not  speak. 
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“Where  is  he?  What  have  you  done  with  him? 
My  mehari!  My  Wings  of  the  Desert!”  His  hand 
shot  out  and  he  grabbed  the  boy  at  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  Then  suddenly  his  uncle’s  words  came  to  him: 
“You  are  master  of  your  temper,  not  your  temper 
master  of  you.” 

He  loosened  his  hold  on  Saheed  and  asked  him 
more  calmly,  “How  long  since  you  last  saw  him?” 
“Not  long,  Master!  I was  here  playing  dominoes, 
and  I had  no  idea  the  camel  was  gone.  We  will  look 
for  him  immediately,”  replied  Saheed. 

“I  have  already  looked,”  Hamed  told  him.  “It 
was  because  I could  not  find  him  that  I came  to  you. 
We  must  go  to  your  uncle  and  see  if  he  knows  any- 
thing about  it.” 
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“No!  No!  My  uncle  would — ” the  boy  stopped 
and  looked  around  at  the  crowd  that  had  collected. 

“Your  Uncle  Ah  wants  you  to  do  that  which  you 
have  been  given  to  do,”  Hamed  finished  for  him. 
“You  have  been  negligent  and  you  do  not  want  him 
to  know.  In  this  case  we  must  think  only  of  finding 
Wings  of  the  Desert,  and  it  is  quickest  to  go  to  Ah.” 
He  started  toward  the  central  part  of  the  open  square, 
where  he  thought  he  might  find  the  camel  keeper. 

Among  those  watching  him  Hamed  noticed  a tall 
man  with  a band  of  gold  on  his  turban.  Where  had 
he  seen  that  man  before,  he  pondered.  Somehow 
the  sight  of  him  brought  back  memories  of  his 
father,  and  Hamed  wondered  why. 

Ali  was  in  the  center  of  the  caravansary.  Hamed 
hurried  to  him,  Saheed  at  his  side. 

“What  is  it?”  Ah  asked  Saheed  at  once.  “What 
is  the  matter?” 

“The  mehari  which  belongs  to  this  boy, — ” 

“We  cannot  find  him,”  Hamed  interrupted. 

Ah  called  together  the  other  camel  tenders  and  sent 
them  over  the  caravansary  to  bring  their  helpers. 
Patiently,  over  and  over,  Hamed  described  Wings  of 
the  Desert.  He  was  a valuable  camel,  a pure  white 
mehari,  a streak  of  speed  across  the  Sahara. 
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He  might  have  wandered  out  into  the  streets  of 
Touggourt.  Some  Bedouin  bandit  might  have  stolen 
him  as  he  strayed  around  and  by  this  time  he  could 
have  ridden  him  far  out  across  the  sands  of  the  desert. 
A dishonest  merchant  might  have  stolen  him  to  sell 
in  the  market  place  of  Algiers  or  Tunis,  or  as  far  to 
the  south  as  Timbuktu.  He  would  bring  a price  that 
would  fill  a merchant’s  purse  with  gold.  Would  a 
new  owner  be  kind  to  him?  Wings  of  the  Desert  had 
always  been  treated  so  well.  When  he  was  a small 
boy,  Hamed’s  father  had  given  him  the  camel.  Wings 
was  only  a baby,  and  they  had  grown  up  together. 

Hamed  wrapped  his  heavy  burnoose  more  closely 
about  him.  At  last  the  whole  caravansary  settled 
down  to  sleep.  Hamed  sat  and  watched  the  moonlit 
scene,  thinking  about  the  room  he  had  rented  near 
the  bazaar.  If  any  word  came  about  Wings,  he 
would  learn  about  it  sooner  by  remaining  here.  Any- 
way, tonight  sleep  would  be  impossible. 

How  long  he  sat  and  watched  the  quiet  caravan- 
sary Hamed  did  not  know.  Suddenly  he  was  aroused 
by  much  noise  and  activity. 

The  boys  were  getting  water  for  the  camels.  But 
nowhere  in  sight  was  there  a camel  that  looked  like 
Wings  of  the  Desert. 
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Hamed  and  all  the  others  knelt  and  said  then- 
early  morning  prayers.  This  time  Hamed  asked 
Allah  to  bring  Wings  of  the  Desert  safely  back  to  him. 

By  six  o'clock  the  sun  was  well  up  over  the  Sahara. 
The  caravansary,  the  market  place,  and  the  whole 
town  of  Touggourt  were  busy  and  excited  over  the 
camel  race. 

Ali,  the  camel  tender,  came  to  Hamed  and  put  his 
hand  on  the  boy’s  shoulder. 

“It  won’t  be  too  late  if  Wings  is  found  within  an 
hour,”  he  assured  him.  “There  is  yet  time.” 

“Yes,”  Hamed  nodded.  He  could  not  say  what  he 
felt.  How  could  he  tell  Ali  of  his  love  for  Wings! 

Gradually  the  commotion  around  them  assumed  a 
different  tone.  The  shouts  and  bustle  seemed  to  be 
nearing  Hamed  and  Ali.  It  was  Saheed  coming 
toward  them.  He  was  leading  Wings  of  the  Desert! 

It  was  really  Wings!  Hamed  knew  the  way  he 
drooped  one  eyelid,  as  though  looking  down  from 
his  great  height  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the 
certain  way  Wings  carried  his  proud  head  up  and 
back.  He  was  unharmed! 

The  camel’s  cream-white  coat  that  had  always  been 
kept  as  smooth  as  satin  was  rough  and  dirty.  Bits 
of  cacti  thorn  clung  to  the  animal’s  huge  lower  lip. 
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“Where  did  you  find  him?”  Hamed  asked.  “Who 
found  him?  Where  was  he  all  night?” 

“A  little  street  boy  brought  him  to  the  gate  of  the 
caravansary,”  Saheed  answered.  “He  told  me  he 
found  him  wandering  through  the  market  place,  but 
I think  the  boy  had  been  renting  him  to  visitors 
who  had  come  to  see  the  race.” 

“The  race!”  Ali  shouted,  “You  have  barely  time. 
Get  him  to  the  starting  line.” 

Hamed  looked  up  at  the  camel  and  as  he  did  so, 
he  noticed  that  Wings’  eyes  were  red  and  watery. 
The  camel  did  not  seem  like  himself. 

“No!”  he  announced.  “My  mehari  is  in  no  con- 
dition to  run  for  two  days  and  nights  without  stop- 
ping. I do  not  know  where  he  has  been  or  how  tiring 
the  night  has  been  for  him.  He  will  not  race.” 
Saheed  caught  Hamed’s  arm.  “You  are  wasting 
valuable  time,  Master  of  Mehari,  and  if  you  do  not 
let  your  camel  race,  you  will  regret  it  later.” 

Hamed  was  amazed  to  find  that  same  thought 
flashing  through  his  own  mind.  It  was  a great 
temptation,  but  he  brushed  it  away. 

“No,  he  will  not  race.  Wings  is  too  valuable  an 
animal.  He  has  been  mine  since  he  was  a baby  camel. 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  him.  Perhaps  next  year  — ” 
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However,  next  year  was  a long  way  off.  Hamed 
knew  in  his  heart  that  Wings  was  the  fastest  mehari 
in  the  Sahara,  but  there  would  be  no  way  of  proving 
it  now,  not  for  another  year.  Despite  his  keen  dis- 
appointment, he  would  not  be  influenced. 

As  he  took  the  lead  rope  from  Ali,  Hamed  heard  a 
voice  say,  “You  are  a true  son  of  the  Sahara/’  It  was 
the  tall  man  with  the  gold  stripe  on  his  turban.  “A 
true  son  of  the  Sahara  knows  how  to  treat  his  camel. 
I am  the  sheik’s  cousin,  and  I help  him  manage  his 
affairs.  I am  here  on  business  for  the  sheik.  I must 
have  seen  you  often  when  you  were  a very  little  boy 
and  came  with  your  father.  I came  today  to  see 
the  race  and  to  persuade  the  owner  of  the  fastest 
mehari  to  help  us  guard  the  Sahara.  It  is  you  I want, 
because  you  take  such  good  care  of  your  camel. 
I saw  how  well  you  controlled  your  temper  last 
night  when  you  found  your  camel  was  gone.  A boy 
who  is  master  of  himself  and  a considerate  master  of 
his  camel  will  make  a better  guardian  of  the  desert 
than  the  rider  of  the  swiftest  mehari.  I bring  you 
the  sheik’s  offer  to  enter  his  service.” 

Standing  beside  his  mehari,  Hamed  looked  at  the 
tall  man  with  the  kind  face  and  breathed,  “Guardian 
of  the  desert!  Allah  is  great!” 
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The  Girl  of  the  Ukraine 

Vera  Orloff,  a golden-haired  Russian  girl,  stood 
hidden  behind  some  bushes  on  the  bank  of  the 
Dnieper  River.  She  and  her  six-year-old  brother, 
Ivan,  had  come  to  see  some  enemy  boats  going  up 
the  river  toward  the  big  dam. 

“Look,  Vera,”  whispered  Ivan,  pointing  toward 
the  river.  “There’s  a boat  loaded  with  horses.” 

The  approaching  boat  plowed  up  the  water  and 
left  a white  foamy  wake.  When  it  came  opposite 
them  Ivan  grew  more  excited.  “That  big  black 
horse  with  the  white  star  looks  like  our  Max!” 
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Vera  agreed  that  the  black  horse  did  look  like 
their  Max.  For  all  they  knew,  it  really  could  be 
Max.  He  had  been  stolen.  Vera  had  hidden  him  in 
the  barn,  but  the  invaders  had  easily  found  Max.  A 
tall,  fierce-looking  captain  had  proudly  led  him 
away.  Max  had  been  the  OrlofFs  most  precious 
possession.  With  him  they  could  plant  the  fields  and 
raise  crops,  even  with  their  father  away  in  the  army. 

When  Vera  thought  of  the  invaders  who  had 
come  to  pillage  for  food  and  supplies,  her  blue  eyes 
flashed  with  anger.  They  had  demanded  pigs,  cows, 
chickens,  and  grain.  They  had  taken  everything, 
including  the  best  of  the  silver  and  furniture. 

Though  only  a girl  of  twelve,  Vera  was  quite 
grown  up.  She  had  been  helping  to  take  her  father’s 
place  and  had  experienced  the  hardships  caused  by 
war.  She  shook  her  fist  at  the  boat  as  it  moved  up 
the  river.  “Yes,  you  took  Max  and  nearly  every- 
thing else  we  had,  but  you  did  not  find  my  violin.” 
She  had  hidden  it  well  in  her  secret  cave. 

The  sight  of  the  horses  made  Ivan  think  of  his 
father.  He  asked,  “When  will  Papa  come  home?” 
“I  don’t  know,”  Vera  replied.  “He  has  been  home 
only  twice  since  he  joined  the  army  more  than  two 
years  ago,  and  that  was  to  help  with  the  crops.” 
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Vera,  noticing  the  setting  sun,  said,  “It  is  time 
to  milk  the  goat  and  help  Mama  get  supper.”  She 
smiled  as  she  recalled  how  the  invaders  had  tried 
without  success  to  catch  the  last  goat. 

The  two  children  walked  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  toward  their  home,  the  last  house  in  the  village. 
It  was  a square  house  with  a steep,  thatched  roof. 
As  they  approached  the  house,  they  saw  the  goat  in 
the  front  yard  and  their  mother  with  the  milk  bucket. 
They  began  to  walk  faster,  and  just  as  Vera  began 
calling  to  her  mother,  she  saw  her  stop  in  alarm  and 
look  toward  the  river.  Vera  stopped,  too. 

“Flood!  The  big  dam  is  going  to  be  blown  up. 
Run  to  the  top  of  the  hill,”  came  a warning  shout. 

Vera  grabbed  Ivan's  hand  and  started  to  run  up 
the  steep  bank  as  her  mother  hurried  to  meet  them. 

“Mama!  Mama!”  Ivan  cried.  “What  is  it?  What 
has  happened?” 

As  though  in  answer,  loud  blasts  roared  from  up 
the  river. 

“The  water  is  coming,”  cried  their  mother. 
“There’s  no  time  to  save  anything.  Take  one  of 
Ivan’s  hands  and  I’ll  hold  the  other.”  They  started 
up  the  bank.  “Run,”  Mama  commanded.  “Run 
for  the  top  of  the  hill  and  the  opera  house.” 
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As  they  neared  the'top  of  the  hill,  they  stopped  for 
a moment’s  rest.  Vera  looked  back  and  saw  their 
neighbors  running  frantically.  Then  a look  of  sud- 
den fright  came  over  Vera’s  face.  She  dropped 
Ivan’s  hand  and  gasped,  “You  go  on,  Mother.” 

Her  mother  saw  her  expression  and  cried,  “Don’t 
look  back,  Vera.  Hurry!  We  are  almost  there.” 
Although  Vera  was  accustomed  to  obeying  her 
mother,  her  eyes  now  showed  determination  which 
her  mother  did  not  understand. 

“You  go  on,  Mama,”  Vera  repeated.  “Don’t  wait 
for  me.  I’m  not  going  far,  but  I must  go  back.” 
Then  she  turned  and  ran  as  fast  as  she  could.  She 
dodged  in  and  out  among  the  surging  crowd. 

She  had  been  so  frightened  when  she  heard  the 
blasts  of  the  dam  that  she  had  forgotten  her  precious 
violin.  She  could  not  endure  the  thought  that  it 
might  be  destroyed.  Hers  was  no  ordinary  instru- 
ment but  one  that  had  been  fashioned  by  an  old 
master.  Her  grandfather  had  given  it  to  her.  He 
had  been  a talented  violinist  and  had  taught  Vera  to 
play.  He  had  often  told  her,  “You  have  a rare  gift,  a 
wonderful  gift.  You  make  the  strings  sing  as  your 
heart  sings.”  Then  he  always  added,  “Play,  Vera, 
play.  Fill  the  air  with  music.  It  makes  people  happy.” 
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Vera  did  not  think  of  the  possibility  of  being  over- 
taken by  the  flood.  Her  only  thought  was  the  neces- 
sity of  recovering  the  violin. 

She  met  her  father’s  old  friend,  Grandfather  Kovek, 
near  the  end  of  the  long  line  of  people  climbing  the 
hill.  He  shouted  to  her,  “Turn  around,  Vera.  Go 
back  before  it  is  too  late.”  He  tried  to  catch  her  as 
she  passed,  but  Vera  avoided  him  and  ran  on.  Noth- 
ing must  prevent  her  saving  the  violin.  Nothing! 

She  reached  the  hiding  place,  a cave  halfway 
down  the  hill.  She  was  breathless  and  frightened. 
The  roar  of  the  water  grew  louder.  She  did  not  turn 
to  see  if  the  flood  was  coming.  It  was  enough  to 
hear  it.  It  took  her  only  a moment  to  get  the  violin 
from  its  hiding  place.  She  held  it  close  against  her 
as  she  ran.  She  prayed,  “Please  keep  the  water 
back  until  I can  get  to  the  top.”  She  saw  the  fright- 
ened crowd  in  front  of  the  opera  house.  She  was 
coming  closer,  but  her  legs  were  so  tired  and  her 
breath  so  short  that  someone  had  to  come  and  help 
her  the  rest  of  the.  way. 

Her  mother  stood  wringing  her  hands.  “Why  must 
you  run  away  like  this?  Why  must  you  frighten  me 
so?”  she  scolded.  Then  she  noticed  the  violin  in 
Vera’s  arms  and  said  no  more.  She  understood  the 
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desperate  risk  Vera  had  taken  to  recover  her  violin. 
“Thank  God,  you  are  safe,  my  beloved  one,”  she 
whispered. 

The  water  did  not  reach  the  top  of  the  hill.  For 
some  time  the  crowd  watched  as  it  swept  away 
everything  in  its  path.  Finally  they  entered  the  big 
auditorium  of  the  opera  house.  It  was  poorly  lighted, 
as  only  two  lamps  and  a candle  could  be  found.  Vera 
sat  on  a bench  with  Ivan  and  her  mother.  Her  eyes 
moved  around  the  room  crowded  with  grief-stricken 
people.  She  saw  Grandfather  Kovek  looking  at  her 
with  keen  interest.  “You  did  get  here  after  all,  I see,” 
was  his  only  comment.  He  moved  over  and  sat 
down  by  Mrs.  Orloff  on  the  other  end  of  the  bench. 
Vera  heard  him  say,  “It  was  such  a beautiful  dam. 
Better  though  for  it  to  be  blown  up  by  the  Russians 
than  to  have  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.” 

Vera  caught  the  tone  of  despair  in  his  voice.  She 
sighed  and  was  suddenly  overcome  with  a desire  to 
touch  the  strings  of  her  violin  and  hear  them  sing  to 
her  bow.  Suddenly  she  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
Jumping  up  and  running  outside,  she  hastily  tested 
the  strings,  raised  the  instrument,  and  began  to  play. 
Soon  her  grief  and  sorrow  were  released  in  the  music. 
She  played  on  and  on  until  she  felt  free  of  sadness. 
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“There,”  she  told  herself.  “I’m  not  sad  any  more. 
I can  laugh  again.”  She  started  back  into  the  opera 
house  saying,  “Now  I will  make  my  violin  sing  to 
the  others.” 

As  she  re-entered  the  auditorium  she  thought, 
4 ‘E verything  is  just  the  same.  Only  I have  changed.’ ’ 
Her  mother  asked,  “Where  have  you  been?” 

Vera  moved  toward  the  stage  without  answering. 
She  felt  the  restlessness  of  the  crowd.  She  heard  soft 
crying  and  the  sobs  of  heartbroken  people.  Vera 
found  the  brightest  spot  on  the  stage  where  everyone 
could  see  her,  and  then  she  began  to  play.  Without 
looking  at  the  crowd,  she  could  feel  the  tension  les- 
sening. She  heard  sighs  of  relief.  Her  violin  must 
speak  to  these  people.  She  began  to  play  old  tunes, 


putting  her  heart  into  them.  Soon  she  forgot  every- 
thing but  the  music.  She  played  at  random  of  the 
Ukraine,  of  the  river,  of  rolling  wheat  fields,  and  of 
the  gay  harvest  season. 

The  talking  and  weeping  ceased.  Except  for  the 
sound  of  her  violin,  the  big  opera  house  was  silent  for 
the  first  time  in  hours.  She  played  the  familiar 
melodies  that  the  group  knew  and  loved.  They  all 
began  to  sing.  Vera  knew  then  that  her  violin  had 
spoken  to  them,  and  they  were  once  more  the  singing 
Ukranians  who  could  meet  any  disaster. 

The  days  that  followed  were  hard.  The  people 
were  almost  prisoners  within  the  opera  house.  There 
was  water  all  around  them.  Only  the  highest  ground 
had  escaped  the  flood.  It  would  be  several  days 
before  they  could  go  out  among  the  wreckage  in 
search  of  places  to  live.  Food  was  dropped  to  them 
from  an  airplane — bread  and  cabbage  to  make  soup. 

Vera  sipped  the  soup  and  wished  that  it  tasted  bet- 
ter. “Eat  it,”  urged  Mama  Orloff.  “We're  lucky 
to  be  alive  and  to  have  anything  to  eat.  Eat,  Vera,” 
she  begged.  “We  must  have  strength.  We  must 
remain  here  and  have  a home  waiting  for  Papa.” 

Vera  often  played  her  violin,  and  the  people  sang 
the  songs  they  knew  so  well. 
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“Of  course,  we  sing!”  cried  Grandfather  Kovek. 
“All  Ukranians  love  music.  No  one  can  keep  us 
from  singing.” 

Sometimes  in  the  evening  they  danced.  Often 
laughter  could  be  heard  floating  through  the  high 
windows  of  the  opera  house.  Vera  had  done  her 
part  to  restore  their  confidence. 

When  the  water  receded  enough  for  the  villagers 
to  return  to  the  valley,  they  tried  to  make  new  homes 
for  themselves.  Mama,  Vera,  and  Ivan  walked  for 
hours  looking  for  a knife,  a teacup,  or  a pan — any- 
thing that  would  be  useful  in  their  new  home. 

They  did  not  talk  about  Max  or  the  home  they  had 
lost.  It  was  too  depressing.  “It  is  only  the  future 
that  counts,”  said  Mama  Orloff  again  and  again. 

They  built  a little  sod  hut  at  the  far  edge  of  the 
farm,  quite  a distance  from  the  former  site  of  the 
village.  With  the  few  items  they  had  salvaged  it 
became  home.  Most  of  the  villagers  departed  for  the 
city.  There  was  nothing  left  here  for  them,  they 
said.  Within  a short  time  only  a few  people  made 
up  the  little  community  that  had  once  been  the  home 
of  more  than  five  hundred. 

Ivan  looked  at  the  little  house  and  asked,  “Why 
don’t  we  go  to  the  city,  too?” 
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Mama  Orloff  was  ready  with  an  answer.  “We 
must  be  here  when  your  father  returns.  He  loves 
the  land  as  we  all  do.” 

Vera  heard  her  and  wondered,  “With  no  horse  and 
so  few  neighbors  to  help,  how  are  we  going  to  plow 
the  land?  How  can  we  plant  crops  when  we  have 
no  seeds?”  Soon  Vera  realized  that  even  her  mother 
did  not  know  what  they  were  going  to  do.  Her  face 
now  wore  a desperate  expression. 

One  day,  however,  they  found  a plow  and  Grand- 
father Kovek  repaired  it.  Mama  Orloff  examined  it 
carefully  and  said  determinedly,  “Make  a harness 
that  will  fit  my  shoulders  so  that  I can  pull  the  plow.” 

“I  can  pull  it  too,  Mama,”  Vera  volunteered. 

As  the  spring  days  came,  Vera  and  her  mother 
pulled  the  plow  and  prepared  the  soil  for  planting. 

One  night  a small  Russian  boat  brought  food, 
clothing,  and  seeds  for  the  spring  crops.  Mrs.  Orloff 
was  overjoyed  with  this  good  fortune.  She  drew 
Vera  and  Ivan  to  her  and,  dropping  on  her  knees, 
thanked  God  for  his  goodness  and  mercy. 

Every  day  Mama  and  Vera  worked  until  they  were 
exhausted.  “Fm  so  tired,”  Mama  said  one  evening. 

After  her  mother  had  gone  to  bed,  Vera  sat  outside 
the  hut  with  her  violin.  A full  moon  spread  a yel- 
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lowish  glow  across  the  half-plowed  fields.  She  began 
to  play.  The  music  soothed  and  comforted  her 
mother.  Vera  was  soon  lost  in  the  music  and  aware 
only  of  the  magic  of  her  violin. 

Some  distance  away  a Ukranian  soldier  on  horse- 
back was  trying  to  find  his  family  in  the  ruins.  He 
looked  anxiously  about  him.  He  had  not  heard  from 
them  since  the  village  had  been  destroyed.  He 
found  the  place  where  his  home  had  stood.  The 
house  was  completely  demolished.  The  whole  vil- 
lage was  gone.  With  a heavy  heart  he  rode  on. 
Finally  he  decided  to  cross  the  fields  he  loved.  It  was 
to  plant  these  fields  that  he  had  been  given  a leave. 

He  was  nearing  the  far  end  of  the  field  when  he 
heard  music.  He  stopped  to  listen.  The  notes  came 
from  a violin.  His  heart  beats  quickened.  Then  he 
cried  out,  “Vera  is  playing.  I know  it  is  my  Vera!” 
He  hastened  his  horse  in  the  direction  of  the  music, 
but  before  he  reached  the  spot  the  music  ceased. 

Vera  had  stopped  playing  to  draw  a shawl  around 
her  shoulders.  An  unfamiliar  noise  attracted  her 
attention,  and  she  turned  her  head  to  listen.  Then 
she  saw  someone  riding  toward  her.  Before  she 
could  call  her  mother,  she  heard,  “Vera!  Vera!” 

“Papa!”  she  screamed. 
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Mrs.  Orloff  came  running  from  the  little  hut  call- 
ing, “Erick,  Erick!  At  last  you  have  come.” 

She  was  followed  by  Ivan  who  was  shouting  with 
joy.  Seeing  the  horse  he  cried,  “Papa  has  brought 
Max  home.” 

“Yes,  I found  Max  and  rescued  him  from  the 
enemy  who  is  being  driven  from  the  Urkaine.” 

“I’m  glad  you  found  him,  Papa,”  Vera  exclaimed. 
“Oh,  we  are  so  thankful  to  have  you  home,” 
Mama  Orloff  cried  happily. 

Putting  his  arm  around  Vera,  Papa  Orloff  said, 
“It  was  your  violin  that  directed  me  home.  May 
your  music  always  bring  such  happiness.” 
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Thief  in  the  Night 


Before  the  engine  had  begun  even  to  slow  down, 
Lorrie  Ames  was  in  the  back  vestibule  with  her  lug- 
gage piled  about  her.  At  last  with  a grinding  of 
wheels,  the  train  drew  to  a stop.  She  saw  her 
father’s  tall  figure  and  broad-brimmed  hat.  When 
he  caught  sight  of  her,  his  face  lighted  up  with  a wel- 
coming smile.  Then  Lorrie  jumped  off  into  his  arms. 

The  grinning  porter  set  her  suitcases  beside  her, 
the  conductor  signaled,  and  the  train  moved  on. 
Lome’s  father  picked  up  the  luggage,  and  they  started 
toward  the  parked  car.  Suddenly  she  stopped. 
Something  was  missing.  No  big  tan  and  white  collie 
was  waiting.  “Where’s  Colin?”  she  asked. 

John  Ames’  face  changed  from  joy  to  sadness. 
He  swung  the  bags  upon  the  rear  seat  and  climbed 
in  behind  the  wheel.  “He’s  all  right,  but  I left  him 
at  home,”  he  said.  “I  might  as  well  tell  you  first  as 
last.  We  are  having  a lot  of  trouble  about  him.” 
“Trouble?”  Lome’s  brown  eyes  were  wide  under 
her  little  traveling  hat.  “What  do  you  mean?” 

Her  father  started  to  speak  and  then  suddenly 
fell  silent.  Lorrie  saw  his  quick  glance  toward  a 
light  farm  truck  that  was  just  passing  the  station. 
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Turning,  Lorrie  saw  that  it  was  occupied  by  a man 
and  a boy.  She  noticed  with  mild  surprise  that  they 
were  strangers,  and  saw,  too,  that  the  boy  had  just 
about  the  reddest  hair  she  had  ever  seen.  The  man 
never  looked  in  their  direction,  but  the  boy  stared 
at  them  with  defiance  in  his  bright  blue  gaze. 

“Who  are  they?”  Lorrie  asked.  “I  don’t  think 
I’ve  ever  seen  them  before.  Why  did  that  boy  look 
at  us  that  way?” 

Her  father  started  the  car  before  he  answered. 
“You  remember  I wrote  you  that  the  old  Parker  place 
had  been  sold  at  last?  That’s  the  new  owner,  Mr. 
Campbell,  and  his  nephew.  He  has  a flock  of  pure- 
bred sheep,  and  that’s  where  the  trouble  begins.” 
“Trouble?  I don’t  understand,  unless  he’s  silly 
enough  to  think  that  Colin  might  frighten  them.” 
“He  not  only  thinks  it,  but  he  is  sure  that  Colin 
has  been  killing  them!”  answered  John  Ames  grimly. 

Lorrie  was  stunned,  unable  to  believe  what  she  had 
heard.  “Colin — killing  sheep!”  she  repeated.  Then 
as  the  meaning  of  the  words  dawned  upon  her,  color 
flooded  her  face.  “Why,  that’s  outrageous!  I hope 
you  settled  that  point  right  away,  Dad!” 

Her  father  shook  his  head.  “I  couldn’t  believe  it 
myself  at  first.  However,  there  happens  to  be  a lot 
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of  evidence  pointing  straight  to  Colin.  He  was  out 
both  nights  last  week  when  the  sheep  were  killed. 
Campbell  saw  him  prowling  about  early  the  first 
evening,  and  the  second  night  he  came  home  with 
blood  on  his  coat.  I saw  that  with  my  own  eyes, 
and  so,  unfortunately,  did  Campbell.  Since  then  I 
have  kept  him  shut  in  at  night,  and  no  further  losses 
have  been  reported.’’ 

“But  Dad!”  Lorrie  exclaimed,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears.  “You  know  Colin  as  well  as  I do.  He  couldn’t 
do  such  a thing.  He’s  the  gentlest,  bravest — ■ Her 

voice  broke  and  she  caught  her  lip  between  her  teeth. 

“Sheep  killing  is  a queer  thing,  Lorrie,”  her  father 
said.  “If  the  habit  has  once  been  formed,  there 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  a cure.” 

Lorrie  faltered,  “What  can  we  do?” 

“I  didn’t  want  to  decide  that  until  you  got  home. 
Unless  we  can  prove  that  Colin  isn’t  guilty,  we  shall 
have  to  get  rid  of  him.  A dog  that  kills  sheep  has  no 
place  on  a ranch.  Campbell  isn’t  malicious  in  this. 
He  is  perfectly  honest  and  within  his  rights,  and  I 
certainly  do  not  want  to  quarrel  with  my  neighbors.” 
Lorrie  was  unable  to  speak  and  her  father  con- 
tinued. “Colin  is  a good  dog  in  every  way.  I’m 
sure  we  can  find  a home  for  him  in  some  small  town 
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where  there  will  be  no  such  temptation.  Don’t  you 
think  that  is  the  best  way  to  handle  this?” 

All  the  joy  had  gone  out  of  Lome’s  home-coming. 
What  would  life  be  without  Colin?  She  had  cared 
for  him  from  his  fuzzy,  stumbling  puppyhood. 
Sensing  her  wretchedness  her  father  put  an  arm 
around  her  shoulders.  “Don’t  think  I’m  not  upset 
over  this,  too,  Lorrie,”  he  said.  “I’m  almost  as  fond 
of  the  old  fellow  as  you  are,  and  I can’t  understand 
how  he  could  have  done  it.” 

“I  know  he  didn’t!”  cried  Lorrie.  “Somehow  I’m 
going  to  prove  it.”  Her  voice  sounded  very  sure,  but 
she  had  a feeling  of  helplessness  and  fear.  How 
could  she  prove  a dog’s  innocence  when  he  himself 
couldn’t  talk,  couldn’t  give  an  explanation  of  the 
evidence  that  appeared  so  black  against  him? 

An  exclamation  from  her  father  drew  her  attention. 
They  had  reached  the  side  road  that  led  from  the 
main  highway  to  their  own  ranch.  A farm  truck 
stood  there.  “Why,  that’s  Campbell  now,”  said 
John  Ames.  “Maybe  they’ve  stopped  to  report  that 
the  real  killer  has  been  found,  which  will  prove 
Colin’s  innocence.  That  boy,  Jed,  seems  like  a fine 
young  fellow.  I had  hoped  he’d  prove  to  be  some- 
one pleasant  for  you  to  know  this  summer.” 
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Lorrie  expectantly  scanned  the  two  faces  in  the 
waiting  truck,  but  neither  of  them  looked  friendly. 
Mr.  Campbell  nodded  in  response  to  John  Ames’ 
greeting  and  acknowledged  his  introduction  of  Lorrie 
politely  enough.  The  boy  did  look  nice,  Lorrie 
admitted  reluctantly. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  speaking.  “I  think  it’s  only 
fair  to  warn  you,  Mr.  Ames,  that  I’m  not  going  to 
take  any  chances  of  losing  more  of  my  flock,”  he 
said.  “Keep  that  dog  of  yours  on  your  own  land. 
If  we  see  him  on  our  property  or  on  the  government 
land  where  our  sheep  graze,  we’ll  shoot  him  on  sight.” 
Lorrie  felt  her  father  stiffen.  “See  here,  Mr. 
Campbell,  aren’t  you  a little  hasty?  You  can’t  be 
positive  that  our  dog  killed  your  sheep.” 

“I’m  sure  enough,”  the  other  answered.  “It’s  my 
final  warning.  Keep  him  at  home  and  he’ll  be  safe.” 
“But  Colin  is  accustomed  to  roaming  all  over  the 
country!”  Lorrie  cried.  “We  can’t  keep  him  at  home 
unless  we  lock  him  up  or  tie  him.  He’d  hate  that!” 
“Maybe  you  think  I don’t  hate  to  lose  my  sheep,” 
replied  Mr.  Campbell  shortly.  “I’m  sorry,  but  that 
is  my  decision.”  As  he  stepped  on  the  starter  the 
engine  roared,  drowning  out  any  answer  that  either 
John  Ames  or  Lorrie  could  make. 
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When  the  truck  drove  away,  Lorrie  turned  to  her 
father  saying,  “He  wouldn’t  dare  do  that,  would  he?” 
“It  sounds  very  severe,  but  I guess  he  has  the 
right,”  her  father  answered.  “I  never  thought  I’d 
see  the  day  when  I’d  have  words  with  my  nearest 
neighbor!”  He  shook  his  head  solemnly. 

As  they  approached  the  ranch  house  that  stretched 
under  the  shade  of  the  high  cottonwoods,  Lorrie  saw 
the  door  open.  Then  there  was  a wild  flurry,  and  the 
big  collie  shot  out  of  the  door  like  a brown  and  white 
thunderbolt.  Responding  to  his  welcome,  Lorrie 


couldn’t  understand  how  anyone  could  look  into 
those  clear,  intelligent  eyes  and  think  evil  of  him! 
“We’ll  show  them,  won’t  we,  boy?”  she  whispered 
into  the  soft  ear.  As  though  in  reply,  Colin  pushed 
his  cold  nose  against  her  neck  and  licked  her  ear. 

Lying  awake  that  night,  however,  Lorrie  again 
had  that  same  feeling  of  helplessness.  How  could 
she  prove  to  the  Campbells  that  Colin  was  not  a 
sheep  killer?  True,  she  could  keep  him  locked  up, 
and  sooner  or  later  the  real  killer  would  betray  him- 
self. But  suppose  Colin  should  escape  in  the  mean- 
time, cross  the  Campbell  ranch,  and  be  shot.  The 
thought  turned  Lorrie  cold  and  sick.  When  she 
moved  to  find  a fresh  place  on  her  pillow,  Colin, 
lying  on  the  floor  beside  her  bed,  also  stirred. 

From  far  in  the  distance  came  the  high,  wavering 
cry  of  a coyote.  Colin  got  to  his  feet.  Lorrie  could 
hear  the  click  of  his  claws  on  the  bare  floor,  as  he 
crossed  the  room  to  the  window  where  he  stood  for 
a moment,  a dark  silhouette  in  the  moonlight,  his 
nose  pressed  against  the  screen. 

“Lie  down,  Colin,”  Lorrie  commanded.  He  gave 
an  eager  little  whine  of  protest.  “Yes,  I know  you’d 
like  to  be  out  there  after  those  rascals,  but  not 
tonight.  Come  lie  down.” 
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The  next  morning  there  was  a moment  when  Lor- 
rie  thought  that  she  had  found  the  answer.  She  was 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  low  porch  brushing  Colin’s 
thick,  shiny  coat.  Deep  down  inside  his  white  ruff 
she  found  that  the  skin  was  scarred  with  recent, 
half-healed  cuts.  “Look,  Dad!”  she  cried  to  her 
father  who  was  returning  from  the  mailbox.  “This 
explains  the  blood  you  saw  on  him.  He  must  have 
been  fighting  or  perhaps  he  was  caught  in  some  wire. 
It  was  his  own  blood,  not  a sheep’s.” 

“Yes,  I know.  That  was  the  night  he  lost  his  col- 
lar, too,”  her  father  said.  “But  Campbell  says  he 
got  those  cuts  on  the  wire  of  his  sheep  pen.  There 
was  more  blood  than  those  cuts  could  have  made. 
You’ll  have  to  admit  that  he  could  be  right.” 

“I  shall  not  admit  anything!”  Lorrie  said,  her  eyes 
flashing.  “Nothing  in  the  world  will  make  me 
believe  Colin  is  guilty.” 

“Now  Lorrie,  you  mustn’t  fret!”  he  said.  “We’ll 
keep  Colin  safe  at  home  for  a while,  all  summer  if 
necessary.  Sooner  or  later  something  will  happen  to 
show  everyone  that  Colin  is  innocent.  In  the  mean- 
time, why  don’t  you  go  for  a horseback  ride?  Robin 
has  been  kept  in  condition  for  you  all  spring.  I’m 
sure  he  needs  exercising.” 
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When  Lorrie  started  for  the  corral,  Colin  came 
bounding  behind  her,  his  long  tail  wagging  joyfully. 
A tightness  caught  at  Lome's  throat.  She  stopped 
to  pat  him  and  rub  his  soft  ears  before  she  said,  as 
gently  as  she  could,  “No,  not  today,  Colin.  Go  back 
to  the  house.  You  can’t  come  with  me  this  time.” 
Abruptly  his  proudly  waving  tail  fell,  his  ears 
drooped.  Colin  gave  her  a reproachful  look  before 
turning  sadly  back  toward  the  house.  Tears  came 
into  Lome’s  eyes  as  she  watched  him  go. 

She  saddled  Robin,  her  pretty  little  bay  horse,  but 
the  prospect  of  a ride  into  the  rolling  foothills  without 
Colin  for  company  had  lost  most  of  its  attraction. 

Once  in  the  saddle,  however,  Lorrie  felt  a little 
better.  She  needed  all  her  wits  about  her,  too.  The 
little  horse,  full  of  mischief  and  high  spirits,  demanded 
her  full  attention.  Lorrie  could  hardly  hold  him  in 
until  she  reached  the  open,  unfenced  country  where 
the  slope  of  the  mountains  began.  There  she  let 
him  have  his  head,  and  he  was  off  along  a mountain 
trail  they  both  knew  well. 

At  last  the  climb  grew  so  steep  that  Robin  had  to 
slow  down  to  a walk.  Lorrie  could  look  back  now 
and  see  how  flat  and  green  the  irrigated  fields  looked. 
This  rough  land  was  covered  with  mesquite  and 
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gray-green  sage.  The  higher  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains were  dark  with  pines. 

/ 

They  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge,  paused  to  survey 
the  scene,  and  then  started  down  the  other  side. 
Abruptly  Lorrie  pulled  her  reins.  The  mountains 
were  there,  serene  and  changeless  as  ever.  How- 
ever, in  the  little  valley  below,  where  the  grass  was 
rich  and  green,  a flock  of  sheep  was  grazing.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  whose  sheep  they  were.  In  the 
shade  of  an  aspen  a boy  lay  on  his  back. 

It  was  a peaceful  scene,  but  as  she  looked  upon  it 
Lome’s  annoyance  returned.  Then  something  else 
caught  her  attention.  Scattered  in  among  the  flock 
of  sheep  and  scampering  lambs,  grazing  as  peacefully 
as  any  of  them,  were  some  antelope!#  Lome’s  glance 
turned  in  surprise  to  the  shepherd.  He  must  be 
asleep  to  allow  antelope  in  the  midst  of  his  charges. 
Then  why  hadn’t  the  dog  driven  them  away? 

Surely  anyone  who  knew  anything  about  the  ways 
of  sheep  would  never  permit  antelope  among  a flock 
where  there  were  so  many  young  lambs!  Then  she 
remembered  that  the  Campbells  were  new  in  the 
neighborhood.  Maybe  they  didn’t  know  any  better. 
The  small  dog  curled  up  at  Jed  Campbell’s  feet  must 
be  as  ignorant  as  they.  Should  she  warn  them? 
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The  sunlight  suddenly  flashed  on  something  lying 
beside  Jed.  A rifle!  Indignation  swept  over  Lorrie. 
It  wasn’t  for  use  against  the  antelope,  because  even 
he  must  know  they  were  protected  by  law.  He  had 
brought  that  rifle  for  Colin.  This  valley  was  no 
more  the  Campbell’s  than  it  was  anyone  else’s.  It 
was  government  land. 

Suddenly  an  idea  flashed  into  Lome’s  head,  and 
she  almost  laughed  aloud.  She  would  give  Jed 
Campbell  something  else  to  think  about,  something 
that  would  keep  him  too  busy  to  do  any  shooting. 
She  slipped  out  of  her  saddle,  picked  up  a stone  from 
the  ground,  mounted  again,  and  urged  Robin  for- 
ward. She  kept  him  on  the  soft  grass  at  the  edge  of 
the  trail,  making  their  approach  almost  noiseless. 
Even  the  wary  antelope  did  no  more  than  lift  their 
heads  and  stand  like  small  graceful  statues. 
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At  last  Lorrie  decided  she  was  close  enough. 
Standing  in  her  stirrups,  she  flung  the  stone  as  far  as 
she  could,  right  into  the  middle  of  the  flock. 

The  effect  was  instantaneous.  At  once  the  herd 
of  antelope  was  on  its  way,  skimming  lightly  over  the 
ground  toward  the  edge  of  the  valley  where  the  rocks 
and  high  brush  would  give  them  shelter.  Behind 
them,  blindly  obeying  their  age-old  instinct  to  follow 
whatever  fled  before  them,  scurried  the  entire  flock 
of  lambs.  Only  the  older  sheep  remained  stupidly 
gazing  after  their  young  ones. 

Jed  Campbell  scrambled  to  his  feet.  As  the  black 
dog  sprang  up,  Lorrie  could  see  that  he  was  a young 
dog,  barely  half-grown.  He  seemed  as  astonished  and 
confused  as  his  master.  “Why,  they  haven’t  even  a 
decent  sheep  dog!”  Lorrie  said  scornfully. 

Jed  Campbell  was  going  to  have  a very  difficult 
time  rounding  up  all  those  lambs  from  the  brush- 
covered  mountainside.  He  was  on  foot,  too,  with  only 
that  foolish  puppy  to  help  him.  Probably  he  hadn’t 
even  seen  that  they  were  headed  directly  for  the  little 
canyon  leading  to  the  next  valley.  Of  course,  it 
served  him  right.  However,  Lorrie  had  a disturbing 
vision  of  what  might  be  the  fate  of  the  lambs  he 
couldn’t  find.  She  could  almost  see  the  helpless, 
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confused  little  creatures  wandering  farther  and  far- 
ther away.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark  there  would  be 
coyotes  and  mountain  lions  to  add  to  their  danger. 

That  decided  her.  She  dug  her  heels  into  Robin's 
sides  and  raced  down  the  valley.  She  paused  long 
enough  to  shout  to  Jed,  “They're  going  through  the 
canyon  that  opens  beside  the  big  boulder.  I’ll  turn 
them  back  from  the  other  side."  She  was  gone  before 
his  look  of  surprise  changed  to  one  of  embarrassment 
upon  recognizing  her. 

Since  he  hadn’t  seen  her  throw  the  stone,  he  didn’t 
know  she  had  started  the  stampede.  If  she  got  the 
lambs  back  safely  for  him,  maybe  he’d  be  so  grateful 
he  wouldn’t  shoot  Colin.  If  she  could  find  a way  to 
make  him  change  his  mind,  it  would  be  much  more 
satisfactory  than  just  making  trouble  for  him. 

When  she  came  to  the  opening  of  the  canyon,  Lor- 
rie  saw  with  relief  that  she  had  reached  it  in  time. 
The  swifter  antelope  were  already  streaming  out 
into  the  valley,  but  the  lambs  were  still  far  behind. 
It  was  an  easy  matter  to  block  the  way  and  turn 
them  back. 

Glancing  up  she  saw  the  black  shape  of  a buzzard 
perched  on  an  overhanging  ledge.  He  spread  his 
huge  dark  wings  and  flew  into  the  brush. 
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“Now  I wonder—”  thought  Lorrie  to  herself.  She 
turned  Robin  once  again.  She  would  have  a look  at 
what  had  attracted  the  bird.  It  might  furnish  a clue 
to  the  mystery  of  the  lost  sheep.  If  it  was  a sheep 
and  one  killed  since  Colin  had  been  shut  in,  the 
Campbells  could  no  longer  think  him  guilty. 

Lorrie’ s heart  beat  rapidly  as  she  forced  Robin 
through  the  thick  mesquite.  At  last  she  was  near 
enough  to  see  the  buzzard  flapping  indignantly  up  to 
his  roost  again,  and  to  realize  what  it  was  that  had 
brought  him  there. 

It  wasn’t  a sheep.  Lorrie  experienced  keen  dis- 
appointment when  she  saw  the  gray,  stiffened  shape 
of  a coyote  lying  close  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff. 

“Is  one  of  the  lambs  up  there?”  called  a voice  be- 
hind her.  Jed  Campbell  was  pushing  his  way  through 
the  brush.  Lorrie  pointed  to  the  dead  coyote.  “No. 
It’s  just  that  I saw  the  buzzard  and  thought  — ” 

She  didn’t  finish.  Jed  had  picked  up  something 
from  the  ground.  “What’s  this?”  he  asked. 

The  next  moment  Lorrie  was  out  of  the  saddle  and 
beside  him.  A worn  leather  dog  collar  lay  across 
Jed’s  palm.  Its  clasp  was  torn  but  the  collar  was 
familiar.  On  the  metal  plate  was  engraved  “Colin.” 
“Why,  that’s  your  dog’s  name,  isn’t  it?” 
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“Yes,  oh,  yes!”  Lome’s  words  stumbled  over  each 
other  as  she  continued.  “Don’t  you  see  that  this 
explains  everything?  Colin  killed  this  coyote!  He 
chased  him  here  and  cornered  him.  That’s  how  he 
got  cut  and  scratched  and  had  blood  on  him  that 
morning!  This  coyote,  not  Colin,  has  been  killing 
your  sheep.  There’s  wool  sticking  to  his  teeth.” 

Jed  looked  and  nodded  slowly.  Then  a dark  flush 
spread  over  his  face.  He  looked  squarely  at  Lorrie 
as  he  said,  “I  guess  my  uncle  and  I were  a trifle  hasty. 
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We  owe  you  an  apology,  and  I appreciate  your  help- 
ing me  get  my  lambs  back.” 

It  was  Lome’s  turn  to  blush  now.  “Oh,  never 
mind  about  that.  The  stampede  was  partly  my 
fault.  I frightened  them.  However,  it  has  turned 
out  all  right,  hasn’t  it?”  she  added  eagerly. 

“Well,  if  you  say  so  I expect  it  has,”  Jed  answered 
pleasantly.  When  he  grinned  that  way  he  did  look 
nice.  “Say,  that’s  a fine  horse  you  have,”  he  added. 

When  they  returned  to  the  little  valley,  they  found 
another  surprise  waiting  for  them.  There  were  the 
lambs  being  welcomed  by  their  anxious  mothers. 
Under  the  tree,  where  Jed  had  been  lying,  sat  none 
other  than  Colin,  handsomely  erect  beside  Jed’s 
rifle,  as  though  guarding  it.  The  black  puppy 
capered  joyously  about  him. 

But  the  biggest  surprise  was  for  John  Ames,  who 
was  out  in  search  of  Colin.  As  he  came  down  the 
trail  on  his  fastest  horse,  his  face  full  of  anxiety,  he 
heard  rifle  shots  rising  out  of  the  little  valley.  He 
halted  in  his  tracks  at  the  sight  that  greeted  him. 
Lorrie  had  the  rifle  at  her  shoulder  aiming  at  a tin 
can  target,  while  Jed  stood  near  to  direct  her  aim. 
Colin,  with  the  black  puppy  as  an  assistant,  was 
circling  about  the  flock  of  sheep! 
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When  Washington  Danced  in  Our  Parlor 


“He  did  not!”  teased  Bill  Kurtz. 

“He  did,  too!  We  have  a picture  of  General 
Washington  dancing  the  minuet  in  our  big  old 
parlor,”  responded  Betsy  Braun. 

“They  didn’t  take  pictures  in  those  days.  Be- 
sides— ” but  the  boy’s  teasing  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  ringing  of  the  bell. 

Just  before  school  was  over,  Miss  Meyer,  the 
teacher,  explained  to  the  boys  and  girls  that  a party 
was  being  planned  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  their 
school.  She  said  it  was  to  be  an  anniversary  party 
because  their  schoolhouse  dated  back  to  Revolution- 
ary times. 

“Many  of  you  know,”  she  said,  “that  our  historic 
old  stone  schoolhouse  was  built  over  a hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago.  At  that  time  it  was  used  to  shelter 
the  sick  and  suffering  Revolutionary  soldiers  during 
their  bitter  winter  at  Valley  Forge.” 

Bill  commented,  “I  didn’t  know  that.  Precious 
few  soldiers  could  have  been  treated  here.  This 
room  can  hardly  hold  fifty  of  us  comfortably.” 

“In  this  building,”  replied  Miss  Meyer,  “there  were 
even  more  than  fifty  soldiers,  with  feet  so  frostbitten 
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that  their  bloody  tracks  had  been  plainly  seen  on  the 
snowy  roads.  They  lay  in  rows  on  the  floor  of  the 
old  stone  schoolhouse,  adjoining  this  one.  Our 
present  smaller  room  was  added  a hundred  years 
later.  Now  we  are  going  to  celebrate  the  birthday 
of  the  entire  building.  All  of  you  put  on  your 
thinking  caps,  and  on  Monday  we  shall  make  our 
plans  for  a program.” 

“I  know  one  way,”  suggested  Polly  Kaiser.  “We 
could  have  several  scenes  that  would  show  those 
poor,  half-starved  Revolutionary  soldiers.” 

“You  mean  we  could  have  some  tableaux,”  en- 
couraged Miss  Meyer.  “Bring  your  ideas  to  school 
next  week.  We  haven’t  time  for  elaborate  prepara- 
tions, but  I am  sure  that  we  can  plan  a program  that 
would  have  made  General  Washington  proud  of  us. 
Now,  you  are  dismissed.  Betsy,  will  you  stay  a 
few  minutes?  I’d  like  to  hear  more  about  Washing- 
ton dancing  the  minuet  in  your  great-great-grand- 
father’s  parlor.” 

“Why  don’t  you  come  home  with  me?”  invited 
Betsy.  “Then  I can  show  you  the  real  picture.” 
“I’d  like  to.  On  the  way  you  can  tell  me  some  of 
the  details  that  you  were  giving  Bill  Kurtz.  First, 
what  kind  of  picture  is  it?” 
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“It’s  a sampler  that  my  Aunt  Hepsey,  my  great- 
great-grandmother’s  sister,  embroidered  in  many 
colors.  It  is  framed  in  pine  cones.  My  Aunt 
Hepsey  knew  all  about  the  dance  because  General 
Washington  asked  her  to  be  his  partner.  We  keep 
the  sampler  hanging  on  the  wall  above  the  old  horse- 
hair sofa,  just  as  it  was  in  1779.” 

As  they  walked  toward  Betsy’s  home  the  con- 
versation continued.  “Although  I have  been  in  your 
house  many  times,”  said  Miss  Meyer,  “I  do  not 


remember  it.  I do  recall  that  your  parlor  is  a very 
large  room  with  big  French  windows  opening  onto  a 
pillared  porch.” 

“Oh,  that’s  the  new  part.  I’ll  explain  how  it 
used  to  be.” 

When  they  reached  the  house,  Betsy  said,  “Here 
we  are  now.  Come  in.  At  the  time  my  grandfather 
built  the  addition,  he  left  the  little  old  stone  house 
which  he  calls  the  ‘lean-to.’  Let’s  go  in  here,  and 
I’ll  call  Grandfather.  He  can  tell  you  about  the  stone 
house  and  the  secret  underground  passageway  for 
escaped  prisoners.  It  leads  to  that  big  building  over 
there,  now  known  as  Washington’s  Headquarters.” 
Betsy  smiled  and  continued,  “Grandfather  will  be 
glad  to  tell  you  all  that  his  grandfather  told  him.” 

After  the  talk  with  Betsy’s  grandfather,  Miss  Meyer 
was  shown  into  the  original  parlor  with  a Stuart 
portrait  of  George  Washington  hanging  above  the 
fireplace.  In  the  fireplace  were  the  gaily  painted 
andirons  that  the  Valley  blacksmith  had  forged. 
They  resembled  the  Hessian  soldiers  who  had  been 
captured  on  that  icy  Christmas  night  when  Washing- 
ton crossed  the  Delaware.  The  andirons  had  held 
the  firewood  that  warmed  the  room  while  Washington 
taught  his  Pennsylvania  friends  the  minuet.  Miss 
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Meyer  became  more  intensely  interested  as  Grand- 
father continued.  Soon  she  began  to  see  possibilities 
of  an  original  school  program. 

“Will  you  help  us  organize  these  ideas  into  a 
play?”  she  asked  Mr.  Braun. 

“I  shall  be  glad  to  lend  you  anything  to  help  make 
your  party  a success,”  Mr.  Braun  replied  graciously. 

“May  we  borrow  that  big  horsehair  sofa  and  the 
precious  sampler  to  hang  above  it?  Maybe  we  could 
arrange  an  artificial  fireplace  with  the  andirons  hold- 
ing the  fire  logs.  Above  the  mantel  we  could  place 
the  portrait  of  our  great  general.” 

“You  may  use  this  big  rug  that  Mrs.  Washington 
gave  us.  She  wrote  that  it  was  made  of  strips  of  old 
uniforms  braided  and  sewed  together  by  members  of 
her  household  at  Mount  Vernon.  When  will  this 
party  be  held?”  Mr.  Braun  asked. 

“Saturday  of  next  week.  In  the  morning  the 
county  is  having  a ceremony  celebrating  the  build- 
ing of  the  first  forge  in  the  Valley,”  explained  Miss 
Meyer.  “After  that  we  shall  have  the  outdoor 
picnic  that  is  held  every  year.  Then  the  school 
children  will  take  part  in  a short  play  called,  ‘When 
Washington  Danced  in  Our  Parlor.’  You  will  help 
us,  won’t  you,  Mr,  Braun?” 
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“I  certainly  will.  We  have  some  knee  breeches 
and  fancy  buckles  for  some  of  the  costumes.” 

“There  are  lace  kerchiefs  and  caps  and  Revolu- 
tionary buttons  and  things  in  our  old  trunks  that  I 
could  bring,”  suggested  Betsy  excitedly. 

The  following  Monday  Miss  Meyer  told  the  chil- 
dren about  her  visit  with  Mr.  Braun.  Combining 
their  ideas  with  those  Miss  Meyer  had  obtained  from 
Mr.  Braun,  they  planned  a program.  The  number 
of  rehearsals  was  limited,  but  oh,  how  they  worked! 

Everybody  except  Bill  Kurtz  had  great  fun  dressing 
in  the  period  costumes.  “I’ll  tell  you  right  now,” 
he  protested,  “I’ll  not  go  on  the  stage  that  way. 
There’s  no  sense  in  a clumsy  fellow  like  me  trying 
overnight  to  become  a dancing  dude.  But  there  is 
something  I can  do,  if  Miss  Meyer  will  let  me.  I can 
make  the  whole  show  move  like  greased  lightning.” 
“It  sounds  fine.  How  can  you  do  it?” 

“Well,  even  though  I am  a hobbledehoy  on  the 
dance  floor,  I can  provide  the  music  and  manage  the 
stage  properties,”  Bill  assured  Miss  Meyer. 

With  Bill  as  stage  manager  the  program  moved 
skillfully.  What  giggling  and  shrieks  of  laughter 
when  the  children  came  to  dress  rehearsal!  Fathers’ 
long  trousers  were  clumsily  tucked  up  as  knee 
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breeches  and  fastened  with  silver  buckles  matching 
those  on  their  slippers.  Wigs  of  white  cotton  batting, 
braided  into  pigtails,  completely  disguised  many  of 
the  boys.  The  girls,  in  bodices  and  full  skirts  like 
Martha  Washington’s,  resembled  colonial  portraits. 

Because  of  his  height,  Betsy  Braun’s  brother  took 
the  part  of  George  Washington,  who  was  known  to 
have  been  exceptionally  tall. 

As  the  stage  curtain,  managed  by  Bill  Kurtz, 
slowly  rose,  there  was  the  Revolutionary  parlor,  with 
the  guests  preparing  to  dance.  Youths  in  colonial 
costumes  selected  their  partners  by  handing  them  a 
small  twig  of  flowering  dogwood.  Soon  there  was  a 
row  of  gallant  youths  facing  a line  of  dainty  maidens. 


Keeping  time  to  the  music,  the  dancers  stepped 
to  the  center  of  the  room  and  into  the  correct  form- 
ation for  the  dance.  The  men  bowed  and  the  ladies 
gracefully  curtsied,  first  to  the  group  and  then  to  their 
partners.  The  rhythmic  figures  of  the  dance  fol- 
lowed in  order. 

When  the  minuet  ended,  George  Washington 
bowed  to  his  partner.  He  excused  himself  and 
walked  to  the  front  of  the  stage. 

“That  was  a very  enjoyable  dance,  my  friends,” 
he  said,  “just  the  thing  to  help  us  forget  the  bitter 
winter  that  we  have  recently  experienced.  It 
reminds  me  of  the  pleasant  social  gatherings  we 
have  in  my  home  state  of  Virginia. 

“Another  reminder  of  Virginia  is  the  blossoming 
dogwood  trees.  Last  evening  I noticed  that  the 
trees  were  in  full  bloom.  These  great  drifts  of  pink 
and  white  are  the  first  indication  of  winter’s  end, 
and  will  sweep  away  our  bitter  memories  of  blood- 
stained snow  and  ice.  We  Colonials  will  now  con- 
tinue our  struggle  for  freedom.  With  renewed  hope 
and  courage  we  can  wait  patiently  for  victory  which 
will  surely  be  ours. 

“I  shall  always  remember  the  friendship  and  the 
many  kindnesses  shown  by  the  people  of  this  Valley.” 
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As  the  curtain  rolled  slowly  down,  the  younger 
children,  also  dressed  like  miniature  colonial  squires 
and  dames,  skipped  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  joined 
hands,  and  swung  round  and  round,  singing, 

“So  Washington  danced  in  our  parlor! 

Yes,  after  the  winter’s  need, 

George  Washington  kept  our  spirits  up, 

He  did — he  did — indeed! 

“When  the  dogwood  whitened  the  hillsides 
After  the  winter  dreer, 

George  Washington  knew  ’twas  a victory  sign, 
And  filled  our  hearts  with  cheer. 

“And  so  he  danced  in  our  parlor, 

George  Washington  danced  in  our  parlor; 

He  cheered  us  all — both  great  and  small, 

He  did — he  did — indeed!” 

Then  everybody  joined  in  the  chorus,  singing 
heartily, 

“He  did — he  did — indeed! 

George  Washington  danced  in  our  parlor, 

George  Washington  danced  in  our  parlor, 

Oh,  George  Washington  danced  in  our  parlor, 

He  did — he  did — indeed!” 
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America — Our  Country 


It  is  a big  country. 

If  you  ride  on  a fast  train 

It  will  take  you  days  to  go  across  it. 

You  will  start  out  one  morning  and  ride  all  day. 
You  will  go  to  sleep  and  ride  on  all  night, 

And  the  next  night  and  the  next  day 
And  night  again. 

Hour  after  hour  you  will  sit  by  the  window 
And  see  the  country  slide  by,  mile  after  mile. 
You  will  pass  many  great  cities 
And  many  wide  farm  lands, 

And  good  land  that  has  never  been  settled. 
Then  you  will  begin  to  realize 
How  big  the  country  is. 

It  is  an  enormous  country. 

It  is  a beautiful  country. 

Yes,  and  it  is  not  all  the  same  kind  of  beauty. 
There  are  great  natural  wonders — 

Canyons  and  caverns,  waterfalls  and  geysers, 

Mountains  miles  high 

And  valleys  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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And  there  are  dear  familiar  places 
That  stay  in  your  heart. 

Fog  up  in  Maine, 

And  pink  granite  rocks  against  the  steep  tide. 
Fog  striping  the  pine-dark, 

Layered  hills  of  Washington  State. 

Fog  on  the  Mississippi 
Smoking  over  flat,  moist  Louisiana. 
Fierce-burning  sun  on  an  Illinois  cornfield 
And  hot  wind  off  the  prairie 
Rustling  the  green  stalks. 

Sun  dazzle  on  the  sea  beaches  of  Florida, 

Of  California,  and  the  salt  wind  blowing. 

There  is  so  much  and  it  is  all  beautiful. 

Pines  in  the  north  and  palms  in  the  south 
And  cactus  in  the  desert. 

Everlasting  snows, 

Everlasting  summertime, 

And  the  country  of  the  chinook 
Where  deep  snow  melts  in  a day  of  warm  wind. 
132  degrees  in  the  shade  and  55  degrees  below. 
Long,  hard  winters 
In  a frozen  white  world, 

Roses  blooming  in  January. 
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Sumac  in  the  Berkshires, 

Poinsettias  in  the  Palos  Verdes. 

Birds  of  the  Arctic, 

Birds  of  the  Tropics, 

Flowing  in  migrant  streams  across  the  land, 
Junco  and  warbler,  gull  and  flamingo. 

Down  by  the  water,  beaver  and  mink, 

Back  in  the  woods,  moose  and  grizzly. 

Coyote  in  sage  country 
And  up  in  the  mountains, 

Pinna  and  goat. 

There  are  quiet  places 

Where  the  molded  hills  are  gentle 

And  paths  run  through  the  wood  of  shade  trees, 

And  in  the  sloping  valleys  earth  is  obedient 

To  man’s  patterning, 

And  one  farm  lies  beside  the  next. 

There  are  places  where  no  man  has  left  his  mark, 
Where  forest  gorges  are  deep  and  boulder-strewn 
And  you  go  forward  on  foot  alone  for  days. 

There  are  friendly  countrysides 
With  towns  so  close  you  cannot  see 
Where  one  ends  and  one  begins. 

There  are  prairie  stretches 
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Where  a lone  farmhouse 

In  a square  of  planted  trees 

Stands  out  like  a solitary  island  in  a vast  sea. 

And  you  would  ride  for  hours 

Before  you  came  to  another. 

So  much  that  is  beautiful. 

Smoke  frost  creeping  over  gray  waves 
On  Lake  Michigan. 

Ice  storm  in  New  England, 

Every  branch  of  every  tree  and  bush 
A sparkling,  glassy  filigree. 

The  radiant,  star-speckled  sky 
Over  the  white-floored  desert, 

And  the  enormity  of  daylight 
Coming  into  a silent  world. 


It  is  a rich  country. 


The  soil  is  rich 

And  the  crops  are  good 

And  there  is  wealth  in  the  earth, 

Minerals  and  oil. 

Cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  corn,  fruit, 
Dairy  produce.  Livestock. 

And  more,  much  more. 
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Timber,  spruce,  and  hemlock, 
Cypress  and  hickory. 


And  more,  much  more. 

Iron  and  lead  and  zinc. 

Coal  and  copper  and  silver  and  gold. 

Sulphur  and  manganese. 

Petroleum.  And  more. 

Waterpower.  Perfection  of  ordered  planning 
In  the  great  engineering  plants. 

Smoke  rising  from  busy  manufactory. 

The  ruddy  night  sky  over  the  rolling  mills. 
Log  jams  in  the  rivers. 

Highways  and  railways 
And  boats  and  planes. 

Wealth  and  power.  It  is  a rich  country. 

Big  and  beautiful  and  rich. 

What  about  the  people 
TTn  * 1 ~ itry? 

e. 

uage. 

pshire  can  sit  down 
Mexico  and  talk. 

: the  country? 
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They  are  strong  people. 

They  have  turned  a great  wilderness 
Into  a great  nation. 

Spunk  and  grit.  Get-up-and-go. 

Get  the  job  done. 

They  are  smart  people. 

They  have  been  clever  in  making  things. 

Inventions,  a modern  world. 

Things  at  which  to  marvel. 

They  are  decent  people. 

They  have  faith  in  themselves. 

They  believe  in  the  little  man  and  the  big. 

They  dream  fine  things  and  plan  nobly. 

They  have  made  a government  for  free  men. 

Go  through  the  country, 

See  the  universities,  the  churches,  the  art  museums, 
The  hospitals,  the  public  schools, 

The  comfortable  homes. 

Turn  your  face  to  the  future 
And  you  will  hear  America  singing, 

Hear  the  strong,  brave  song  Walt  Whitman  heard. 

You  will  hear  it  rising  up 

From  this  big,  beautiful,  rich  country  of  ours. 
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Look  at  America,  look  what  it  has. 

It  has  ideals  of  what  an  American  is. 

Out  of  these  ideals 

It  has  built  a brotherhood  of  man. 

It  has  a government  founded  on  a great  idea. 
There  is  our  hope,  there  is  our  faith. 

It  has  a record  of  progressive  achievement. 

We  know  our  strength, 

We  know  what  we  can  do. 

It  has  magnificent  beauty  and  enormous  resources. 
Oh,  good  earth,  sweet  earth  of  America! 

It  has  made  great  industrial  progress. 

World  leaders  we  have  been  and  are. 

It  has  a growing  art,  an  expanding  science. 

A civilization  that  is  too  fine,  too  valuable  to  lose. 
It  has  a proud  heroic  past, 

A past  to  carry  in  our  hearts 

And  let  mingle  with  the  dream  of  what  is  to  be. 

It  has  a future  with  all  the  makings. 


A big,  beautiful,  rich  country 
For  free  people  with  ideals. 
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BOOKS  TO  READ 
Books  that  Would  Make  Good  Movies 


My  Friend  Flicka 
Mary  O’Hara 

Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer 
Mark  Twain  (S.  L.  Clemens) 
Book  for  Jennifer 
Alice  Dalgliesh 
Black  Beauty 
Anna  Sewell 
Saturdays 

Elizabeth  Enright 
Lad  with  a Whistle 
Carol  Ryrie  Brink 


Old  Nick  and  Bob,  Two  Dogs  of 
the  West 

Thomas  C.  Hinkle 
Watling  Green 

Mollie  Panter-Downes 
We’ll  Meet  in  England 
Kitty  Bame 
Dr.  Dolittle  Series 
Hugh  Lofting 
Call  It  Courage 
Armstrong  Sperry 


Books  on  Soil  Conservation  and  Farm  Life 


Pandora’s  Box 
Marian  E.  Baer 
Conservation  of  American  Re- 
sources 

Charles  Newton  Elliot 
Conservation  and  Citizenship 
George  T.  Renner  and  Wm. 
H.  Hartley 

Midnight  and  Jeremiah 
Sterling  North 


This  Land  We  Defend 

H.  Bennet  and  W.  C.  Pryor 
My  Land  and  Your  Land  Con- 
servation Series 
Mary  Melrose  and  Paul  Kam- 
bly 

Soil  Conservation  Magazine 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
Greased  Lightning 
Sterling  North 


Books  on  Water  Conservation 


Hungry  Waters  Water  Conservation  Bulletins 

Lowell  Thomas  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 

Peggy  Plants  a Tree  Tree  in  the  Trail 

Rose  Flynn  Holling  Holling 


Humorous  Poetry 


The  Open  Gate 
Kate  Seredy 
My  Poetry  Book 

Huffard,  Carlisle,  Ferris 
Tirra  Lirra 

Laura  Elizabeth  Richards 
The  Lost  Zoo 
Countee  Cullen 

Publishers  of  these  books  are  lii 


Little  Book  of  Necessary  Non- 
sense 

Burges  Johnson 

Silver  Pennies;  a collection  of 
modem  poems 
Blanche  J.  Thompson 
More  Silver  Pennies 
Blanche  J.  Thompson 
I in  the  Teacher’s  Manual. 
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Humorous  Stories 


Time  to  Laugh;  Funny  Tales 
from  Here  and  There 
Phyllis  R.  Fenner 
To  and  Again 
Walter  R.  Brooks 
Three  Policemen 

William  Pene  du  Bois 
Tumbledown  Dick 
Howard  Spring 
Summer  at  Buckhorn 
A.M.R.  Wright 
The  MofFats 
Eleanor  Estes 
The  Great  Geppy 

William  Pene  du  Bois 
Homer  Price 

Robert  McCloskey 
Mary  Poppins  Opens  the  Door 
Pamela  L.  Travers 


Long  Tails  and  Short 
Gladys  Taber 

Tree  Toad;  Adventures  of  the 
Kid  Brother 
Robert  H.  Davis 
Peter  on  the  Min 
Dorothy  Clark 
Pito’s  House 

Catherine  Bryan  and  Mabra 
Madden 

The  Gremlins  of  Lieutenant 
Oggins 

Irwin  Shapiro 
Ben  and  Me 
Robert  Lawson 
My  Friend,  Mr.  Leakey 
John  B.  S.  Haldane 
All  about  Oscar,  the  Trained 
Seal 

Mabel  E.  Neikirk 


Books  on  Science  and  Wonders  of  Today 


Black  Magic;  the  Story  of 
Smoke 

Vera  Edelstadt 

The  Modem  Wonder  Book  of 
the  Air 

Norman  Carlisle 
Reginald  Cleveland 
Jonathan  Wood 
How  Things  Work 
Creighton  Peet 
Boys’  Book  of  Magnetism 
Raymond  Francis  Yates 
Power  from  Start  to  Finish 
Franklin  M.  and  Anna  Claire 
Reck 

Magician  of  Science;  the  boys’ 
life  of  Steinmetz 
John  W.  Hammond 
The  Child’s  Story  of  Science 
R.  P.  Coffman 

What  Makes  the  Wheels  Go 
Round 

Edward  G.  Huey 


Earth’s  Adventures 
Carroll  Lane  Fenton 
Things  a Boy  Can  Do  with 
Electricity 
Alfred  P.  Morgan 
Animal  Tracks 
George  F.  Mason 
How  Things  Work 

George  Russell  Harrison 
We’ll  Take  the  Skyway 
Irmengarde  Eberle 
A Microphone  for  David 
Harold  L.  Goodwin 
Indigo  Treasure 
Frances  Rogers 
Sky  Freighter 
Howard  M.  Brier 
Roll  Out  the  Tanks 
W.  H.  McGaughey 
Bombardier 
Henry  B.  Lent 
Down  to  the  Sea 
Louise  Hall  Tharp 
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Books  About  Canada 


The  Pageant  of  Canadian  His- 
tory 

Anne  M.  Peck 
Made  in  Canada 

Mary  Graham  Bonner 
Young  Canada 
Anna  M.  Peck 
Canada,  My  Neighbor 
Harold  B.  Clifford 
Petite  Suzanne 

Marguerite  de  Angeli 
Adventures  of  Billy-Topsail 
Norman  Duncan 
Smoky  Bay 

Steingrimur  Arason 
Homs  and  Antlers 
Wilfrid  S.  Bronson 
Treasure  in  Gaspesy 
Amy  Hogeboom 
Crossing  Canada 
Lilian  Strack 


Canada  and  Her  Story 
Mary  Graham  Bonner 
Little  Anne  of  Canada 
Madeline  Brandeis 
Sky  Freighter 
Howard  M.  Brier 
Crimson  Shawl 

Florence  Choate  and  Eliza- 
beth Curtis 

Young  Billings  of  Buckhorn 
Marion  Merrill 

Jeanne-Marie  and  her  Golden 
Bird 

Ethel  C.  Phillips 
Picture  Map  Geography  of 
Canada  and  Alaska 
Vernon  Quinn 
Northwest  Mounted  Police 
Sanford  Tousey 
Fox  Island 

Kathrene  S.  Pinkerton 


Stories  of  Children  in  America  and  Other  Lands 


Young  Heroes  of  the  War 
Joseph  Gollomb  and  Alice 
Taylor 

Three  in  the  Jungle  (Central 
America) 

Karena  Shields 

Young  Fu  of  the  Upper  Yangtze 
(China) 

Elizabeth  Foreman  Lewis 
Timur  and  His  Gang  (Russia) 
A.  P.  Gaidar 

Wings  for  Nikias  (Greece) 
Josephine  Blackstock 
Storm  Canvas  (U.  S.) 

Armstrong  Sperry 
Gay-neck;  the  story  of  a pigeon 
(India) 

Dhan  G.  Mukerji 
Green  Wagons  (Swiss) 

Oskar  Seidlin  and  Senta  Ry- 
pins 


Yonie  Wondemose  (U.  S.) 

Marguerite  de  Angeli 
Yankee  Thunder;  the  legendary 
life  of  Davy  Crockett  (U.  S. ) 
Irwin  Shapiro 
Rebel  Siege  (U.  S.) 

James  A.  Kjelgaard 
Citadel  of  a Hundred  Stairways 
(S.  America) 

Alida  Sims  Malkus 
Ho-Ming,  Girl  of  New  China 
(China) 

Elizabeth  Foreman  Lewis 
Dirk’s  Dog,  Bello  (Dutch) 
Meindert  DeJong 
Three  and  a Pigeon  (England) 
Kitty  Barne 
Mischief  in  Fez  (Africa) 

Eleanor  Hoffmann 
Children  of  North  Africa 
Louise  A.  Stinetorf 
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Dictionary 

This  dictionary  will  give  you  the  meanings  and  pronunciation  of  some  of  the 
words  used  in  this  book.  Many  of  them  are  also  explained  in  the  stories  where 
they  appear.  Added  meanings  for  some  of  these  words  may  be  found  in  your 
school  dictionary. 

Symbols  for  Sounds 

a as  in  ate;  3 as  in  c3t;  a as  in  ask;  a as  in  allow;  a as  in  far;  e as  in  eve;  e as  in 
writer;  e as  in  edge;  e as  in  novel;  e as  in  event;  i as  in  bite;  i as  in  pin;  6 as  in  no; 
6 as  in  or;  6 as  in  bottom;  6 as  in  compare;  6 as  in  obey;  u as  in  cut;  u as  in  burn; 
u as  in  unit;  u as  in  unite;  u as  in  focus;  oo  as  in  boot;  do  as  in  foot. 


accommodate 

A 

ac  com  mo  date  (a  kom'o  dat),  1.  to 
be  suitable  for;  as,  the  room  will  ac- 
commodate two  persons;  2.  to  cause  a 
person  or  thing  to  fall  in  line;  as,  I 
shall  accommodate  my  plans  to  yours; 
3.  to  render  a favor  or  help  to;  as,  he 
accommodated  me  with  an  umbrella, 
accomplice  (akom'plis),  a com- 
panion in  crime;  as,  the  prisoner  was 
caught  but  his  accomplice  escaped, 
ac  cord  ance  (a  kor'dans),  agreement; 
as,  he  planted  his  land  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  for  saving  the  soil, 
ag  o niz  ing  (ag'o  niz  mg),  suffering 
extreme  pain  or  grief;  as,  his  agoniz- 
ing screams  were  heard, 
alert  (alurt'),  watchful;  wideawake; 
as,  the  dog  was  alert  for  his  master’s 
whistle. 

a pol  o gize  (a  pol'o  jiz),  1.  to  make  an 
excuse;  as,  he  will  apologize  for  being 
late;  2.  to  express  regret  for  some- 
thing; as,  he  will  apologize  for  playing 
the  joke. 

appliance  (a  pli'ans) , an  article  or 
tool  for  a special  purpose;  as,  the  new 
house  has  many  appliances. 
ap  pren  tice  (a  pren'tis),  a person  who 
is  learning  a trade  by  practical  ex- 
perience under  a skilled  worker;  as, 
the  boy  was  an  apprentice  to  the 
printer. 

ar  gue  (ar'gu),  1.  to  give  reasons  for  or 
against  a thing;  as,  I will  not  argue 
the  point;  2.  to  persuade  by  force  of 
words;  as,  you  have  argued  me  into 
going  along. 

ar  ti  fi  cial  (ar  ti  fish'al),  not  natural; 
made  by  man  in  imitation  of  nature; 
as,  it  was  an  artificial  cliff. 


burnoose 

as  set  (as'et),  anything  of  value  that 
belongs  to  a person  or  business;  as,  a 
bank  deposit  is  an  asset. 
associate  (a  so'shi  ate),  1.  a com- 
panion; as,  she  joined  her  associate  in 
school;  2.  someone  joined  with  an- 
other in  an  undertaking;  as,  John  and 
James  were  business  associates. 
au  then  tic  (6  then'tik),  1.  genuine; 
original;  as,  they  have  an  authentic 
painting;  2.  true;  trustworthy;  as, 
did  the  agent  bring  authentic  infor- 
mation? 

B 

baf  fled  (baf'ld),  confused,  checked; 

as,  the  Mounty  was  baffled. 
bal  last  (bal'ast),  heavy  material  car- 
ried to  give  steadiness  or  balance,  as 
in  a boat  or  a balloon;  as,  the  boat 
sailed  with  gold  for  ballast. 
bar  racks  (bar'aks),  a large  structure 
or  a row  of  buildings  for  lodging  sol- 
diers or  workmen;  as,  they  were  sent 
to  the  new  barracks. 
ba  zaar  (ba  zar'),  1.  in  Oriental  coun- 
tries, a market  place  or  street  lined 
with  shops;  as,  he  rented  a room  near 
the  bazaar;  2.  a sale  of  fancy  articles; 
as,  the  organization  held  a bazaar 
every  year. 

beak  er  (bek'er),  an  open-mouthed  con- 
tainer used  in  laboratories;  as,  he 
poured  the  liquid  into  a beaker. 
bullion  (bool'yun),  uncoined  gold  or 
silver  in  lumps,  bars,  or  the  like;  as, 
money  is  shipped  from  nation  to  na- 
tion as  bullion. 

burnoose  (bur  noos'),  a cloak  and 
hood  in  one  piece,  worn  by  Arabs  and 
Moors;  as,  the  boy  wrapped  his  bur- 
noose around  him  to  keep  warm. 
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capable 

C 

ca  pa  ble  (ka'pa  bl) , having  skill  or 
ability;  as,  the  servant  was  capable. 
car  a van  sa  ry  (kar  avan'sa  ri),  in 
the  Orient,  a kind  of  inn  with  a spa- 
cious court  where  caravans  rest  at 
night;  as,  travelers  go  first  to  the 
caravansary  when  they  jreach  town, 
cer  e mo  ni  ous  ly  (ser  e mo'ni  us  15) , 
courteously,  in  a formal  manner;  as, 
the  actor  bowed  ceremoniously. 
clam  ber  (klam'ber),  to  ascend  or 
climb  with  difficulty;  as,  they  tried 
to  clamber  up  the  rocky  slope, 
coax  ed  (kokst) , handled  with  patience 
and  skill;  as,  she  coaxed  the  bird  into 
the  cage. 

col  lapsed  (ko  lapsd'),  1.  fell  in;  as,  the 
roof  collapsed ; 2.  failed  suddenly;  as, 
the  government  collapsed;  3.  broke 
down  physically;  as,  the  man  col- 
lapsed from  overwork, 
col  umn  (kol'um),  1.  a vertical  di- 
vision on  a printed  page;  as,  columns 
of  a newspaper;  2.  an  upright  pillar 
on  a building;  as  columns  on  a house; 
3.  anything  that  by  its  form  suggests 
a pillar;  as,  the  spinal  column. 
com  merce  (kom'ers),  the  buying  and 
selling  of  goods,  especially  on  a large 
scale;  as,  the  commerce  of  our  coun- 
try is  important. 

com  po  si  tion  (kom  po  zish'un),  1. 
the  work  created;  as,  a picture,  a 
piece  of  music;  2.  a written  exercise 
for  practice  in  the  use  of  language; 
as,  a daily  composition  in  English 
class;  3.  the  make-up  of  anything; 
as,  sand  and  cement  are  used  in  the 
composition  of  concrete, 
con  sole  (kon  sol'),  to  comfort  in  sor- 
row; as,  the  father  consoled  his  son. 
con  vince  (kon  vins'),  to  cause  a per- 
son to  see  or  feel  the  truth  of  some- 
thing; as,  she  convinced  him  that  she 
was  in  the  right. 

cor  dial  (kor'jal),  hearty,  sincere;  as, 
his  manner  is  very  cordial. 
cred  it  (kred'it),  1.  acknowledgment  of 
worth  or  honor;  as,  he  was  given 
credit  for  trying;  2.  an  extension  of 
time  allowed  to  pay  for  goods;  as,  he 
bought  groceries  on  credit-,  3.  finan- 
cial standing;  as,  his  credit  is  good  at 
the  bank. 


derive 

curative  (kur'ativ),  having  to  do 
with  curing  of  illness;  as,  sulphur 
springs  have  a curative  power. 

D 

debris  (debre'),  1.  rubbish;  as,  the 
yard  was  littered  with  debris;  2. 
piles  of  loose  rocks,  as  at  the  foot  of 
a mountain;  as,  debris  filled  the 
cavern. 

decision  (desizh'un),  1.  the  act  of 
reaching  an  opinion  or  judgment;  as, 
he  is  quick  in  reaching  decisions;  2. 
firmness  or  determination;  as,  there 
goes  a man  of  decision. 
ded  i cate  (ded'i  kat),  1.  to  notice  by  a 
special  act  or  ceremony;  as,  to  dedi- 
cate the  ground  where  soldiers  are 
buried;  2.  to  devote  to  some  work  or 
duty;  as,  to  dedicate  ourselves  to 
peace;  3.  to  address  a book  to  some 
person;  as,  the  author  dedicated  the 
book  to  his  mother, 
de  fi  ance  (de  fi'ans),  scornful  opposi- 
tion to  authority;  as,  his  tone  carried 
defiance. 

def  i nite  (def'i  nit),  precise;  exact;  as, 
he  gave  definite  directions  for  the 
work. 

de  for  est  a tion  (de  for'es  ta'shiin), 
the  clearing  away  or  destroying  of 
trees  and  vegetation;  as,  deforesta- 
tion has  helped  cause  soil  erosion  and 
floods. 

deft  (deft),  neat  and  skillful  in  action; 

as,  the  workman  has  deft  fingers, 
de  hy  dra  tion  (de  hi  dra'shun),  the 
act  of  removing  water;  as,  powdered 
milk  is  made  by  dehydration. 
de  ject  ed  ly  (de  jek'ted  li),  sadly;  as, 
he  gazed  at  the  ruins  dejectedly. 
de  pos  it  (de  poz'it),  1.  a sediment  or 
substance  in  the  earth;  as,  there  are 
different  deposits  of  minerals  in  the 
soil;  2.  to  put  into  a bank;  as,  he  will 
deposit  his  money;  3.  partial  payment 
made  on  something  with  expectation 
of  completing  payment;  as,  he  made 
a small  deposit  on  his  purchase, 
derive  (deriv'),  1.  to  get  from  a 
source;  as,  they  will  derive  pleasure 
from  the  game;  2.  to  trace  the  origin; 
as,  a word  in  our  language  may  be 
derived  from  another  language. 
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designate 

designate  (dez'ignat),  1.  to  point 
out;  to  indicate;  as,  to  designate  the 
boundaries  of  a country;  2.  to  name 
or  nominate;  as,  the  teacher  desig- 
nated John  and  Mary  to  count  the 
votes. 

despondent  (de  spon'dent) , hope- 
less; discouraged;  as,  when  his  plan 
failed,  he  was  despondent. 

de  vice  (de  vis'),  1.  an  invention;  as, 
this  new  device  is  helpful;  2.  a trick 
or  scheme;  as,  that  device  failed;  3. 
ideas  or  will;  as,  the  boy  was  left  to 
his  own  devices. 

disaster  (dizas'ter),  sudden  misfor- 
tune; a serious  accident;  as,  he  read 
in  the  papers  about  the  train  dis- 
aster. 

diversify  (di  vur'si  f i) , to  give  va- 
riety to;  as,  the  farmer  will  diversify 
his  crops  instead  of  planting  only 
cotton. 

drought  (drout),  continued  absence  of 
rain  or  moisture;  as,  Febold  felt  re- 
sponsible for  the  drought  that  dried 
up  the  crops. 

durable  (du'rabl),  lasting,  perma- 
nent, resisting  wear;  as,  the  new 
fabrics  are  durable. 

dusk  (dusk),  the  dim  light  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  daylight;  as,  the 
village  looked  strange  in  the  dusk  of 
early  morning. 

E 

effective  (efek'tiv),  1.  having  the 
power  to  produce  a desired  result; 
as,  the  censorship  was  effective;  2. 
impressive;  striking;  as,  effective 
scenery  helped  make  the  play  a suc- 
cess. 

e lab  o rate  (e  lab'o  rit),  worked  out 
in  detail;  highly  finished;  as,  an 
elaborate  stage  setting  was  the  result 
of  careful  planning. 

em  phat  i cal  ly  (em  fat 'I  kal  i),  force- 
fully; as,  he  repeated  the  sentence 
emphatically. 

en  count  er  (en  koun'ter),  1.  to  meet 
in  conflict;  as,  they  will  encounter  the 
enemy;  2.  to  meet  unexpectedly;  as, 
we  encountered  an  old  friend. 

en  thu  si  as  tic  (en  thu  zi  as'tik),  full 
of  interest;  as,  he  was  enthusiastic 
about  the  idea. 


gorge 

erect  (erekt'),  1-  to  construct;  to 
build;  as,  to  erect  a house;  2.  to  raise 
upright;  as,  to  erect  a flag  pole;  3. 
upright;  as,  an  erect  position. 

e ro  sion  (e  ro'zhun) , the  act  of  wear- 
ing away,  especially  the  action  of 
water  on  rock  or  soil;  as,  forests  help 
prevent  soil  erosion. 

evade  (e  vad'),  1.  to  escape  from  by 
some  trick;  as,  the  man  evaded  the 
law;  2.  to  baffle  or  outwit;  as,  he 
evaded  the  police. 

e va  sive  (e  va'siv),  tending  or  seeking 
to  avoid;  as,  she  gave  an  evasive  an- 
swer to  the  question. 

e ven  tu  al  (e  ven'tu  al),  1.  depending 
on  a future  or  possible  event;  as, 
eventual  succession  to  a throne;  2. 
final;  as,  an  eventual  reward. 

ex  cess  (ek  ses'),  abundance;  more  than 
enough;  as,  an  excess  of  rain  and 
snow  filled  the  rivers  and  lakes. 

ex  pert  (eks'purt),  one  who  is  skilled 
or  thoroughly  informed  on  any  par- 
ticular subject;  as,  have  an  expert  fix 
the  radio. 

F 

fantastic  (fan  tas'tik) , imaginary; 
unreal;  as,  compare  this  story  with 
some  other  fantastic  story. 

floun  der  ing  (floun'der  ing),  1.  strug- 
gling awkwardly;  as,  floundering  in 
the  water;  2.  blundering  or  making 
mistakes;  as,  floundering  through  a 
speech. 

flu  o res  cent  (floo  6 res'cent),  having 
the  property  of  a substance  which 
absorbs  part  of  the  light  falling  upon 
it,  modifies  it  by  increasing  the 
wave-length  of  the  light,  and  then 
radiates  it. 

for  lorn  ly  (for  lorn 'll),  pitifully;  friend- 
lessly;  as,  the  lost  dog  wandered 
forlornly  about. 

foul  (ford),  1.  disagreeable;  as,  a foul 
taste;  2.  dirty  or  soiled;  as,  foul 
linen;  3.  unfair;  as,  foul  play. 

G 

gorge  (gorj),  1.  a narrow  passage,  as 
between  mountains;  as,  he  rode 
down  the  river  gorge;  2.  to  eat 
greedily;  as,  he  gorged  himself  with 
cake. 
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grave 

grave  (grav),  1.  a hole  dug  in  the  earth 
as  a place  of  burial;  as,  the  boys  dug 
a grave  for  the  poor  dog;  2.  needing, 
serious  thought;  as,  it  was  a grave 
problem;  3.  serious;  as,  her  face  was 
grave. 

guarantee  (gar  ante'),  1.  anything 
that  makes  something  else  sure;  as, 
good  will  is  a guarantee  of  value;  2.  a 
statement  that  something  is  as  rep- 
resented; as,  a guarantee  goes  with 
this  fountain  pen. 

guard  i an  (gar'di  an),  1.  one  who  le- 
gally has  the  care  of  a person  or  his 
property;  a warden;  as,  a guardian  of 
a child;  2.  one  who  or  that  which  pro- 
tects anything;  as,  guardians  of  the 
law. 

gul  ly  (gul'i),  a channel  worn  by  water; 
a narrow  ravine;  as,  the  gully  was  cut 
by  the  running  water. 

H 

hi  lar  i ty  (hi  lar'i  ti) , noisy  merri- 
ment; jollity;  as,  there  was  great  hi- 
larity when  the  game  was  over. 

hob  ble  de  hoy  (hob'l  de  hoi),  a youth 
between  boy  and  man;  an  awkward 
boy. 

hy  dro  e lec  trie  (hi  dro  e lek'trik),  re- 
ferring to  electricity  produced  from 
water  power  or  steam. 

hypnotize  (hip'notiz),  to  cause  to 
fall  into  an  artificial  trance;  as,  the 
man  on  the  stage  hypnotized  his  wife. 

I 

i den  ti  ty  (i  den'titi),  1.  sameness  or 
likeness;  as,  the  identity  of  this  pen 
with  the  one  I lost;  2.  the  fact  of  be- 
ing as  represented;  as,  to  establish 
one’s  identity. 

incident  (in 'si  dent),  an  event  of 
small  importance;  as,  he  told  me 
about  an  incident  at  school. 

in  dex  (in'deks),  an  alphabetical  ar- 
rangement of  titles  or  items  telling 
where  each  may  be  found;  as,  a care- 
ful index  was  made  of  the  articles  in 
the  room. 

in  dig  na  tion  (in  dig  na'shun),  anger 
aroused  by  injustice;  anger  mixed 
with  scorn;  as,  the  audience  showed 
indignation  when  the  speaker  sat 
down. 


loiter 

induce  (indus'),  1.  to  persuade;  in- 
fluence; as,  we  will  induce  him  to  go; 
2.  to  bring  on;  effect;  cause;  as,  over- 
work will  induce  illness, 
in  flu  en  tial  (in  floo  en'shal),  having 
power;  as,  he  is  an  influential  citizen, 
in  quire  (inkwir'),  1.  to  ask;  to  seek 
information;  as,  to  inquire  at  the  re- 
search department;  2.  to  make  a 
search;  as,  to  inquire  into  the  in- 
vestigation; 3.  to  ask  concerning  the 
welfare  of  someone;  as,  to  inquire 
about  his  health. 

in  sig  nif  i cant  (in  sig  nif'i  kant), 
1.  without  importance  or  force;  as, 
his  power  is  insignificant ; 2.  small;  as, 
an  insignificant  amount, 
in  spi  ra  tion  (in  spi  ra'shun),  1.  the 
act  of  drawing  air  into  the  lungs;  2. 
the  awakening  of  thought  which 
causes  creation  in'  art,  literature, 
music,  etc.;  as,  at  that  moment 
Dennis  had  an  inspiration. 
in  tense  (in  tens'),  1.  extreme;  as,  they 
suffered  from  the  intense  cold;  2. 
eager;  earnest;  as,  John  was  intense 
about  his  work. 

in  trude  (introod'),  to  enter  without 
invitation  or  welcome;  to  force  in;  as, 
remarks  were  intruded  into  the  con- 
versation. 

ir  re  sist  i bly  (ir  re  zis'ti  bli),  over- 
poweringly;  too  strong  to  be  op- 
posed; as,  the  flood  carried  him  ir- 
resistibly down  the  river, 
ir  ri  ga  tion  (ir  i ga'shun),  the  furnish- 
ing of  a water  supply,  by  ditches, 
canals,  or  pipes,  to  land  under  culti- 
vation; as,  the  river  dam  provided 
water  for  irrigation  of  farm  lands, 
isolate  (i'solat),  to  place  alone  and 
away  from  others;  as,  the  doctor  iso- 
lated those  who  had  been  exposed  to 
the  disease. 

L 

la  ment  (la  ment'),  to  grieve;  to  bewail, 
as,  they  lament  the  fact  that  they  are 
unable  to  go. 

locality  (lokal'iti),  general  region, 
place,  or  district;  neighborhood;  as, 
many  Russians  live  in  that  locality. 
loi  ter  (loi'ter),  to  spend  time  idly;  as, 
don’t  loiter  on  your  way  home  from 
school. 
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luxurious 

lux  u ri  ous  (luks  u'ri  us),  1.  wanting 
costly  pleasures;  as,  her  luxurious 
tastes  were  discouraged;  2.  beauti- 
fully furnished  and  with  all  con- 
veniences; as,  they  stayed  at  a lux- 
urious hotel. 

M 

mag  ne  si  um  (mag  ne'shi  um),  a sil- 
ver-white metal  which  is  very  light  in 
weight. 

mag  nif  i cent  (mag  nif'i  sent),  grand 
in  appearance;  splendid;  as,  there 
was  a magnificent  display  of  costly 
jewels. 

main  tain  (man  tan'),  1.  to  support  or 
bear  the  expense  of;  as,  to  maintain  a 
university;  2.  to  continue;  to  keep 
up;  as,  to  maintain  the  war;  3.  to  de- 
fend by  argument;  as,  to  maintain 
his  claim. 

malicious  (malish'us),  arising  from 
ill  will;  as,  that  was  a malicious  thing 
to  do. 

me  ha  ri  (me  ha 're),  a fast  breed  of 
camel. 

mes  quite  (mes  ket'),  a small  thorny 
tree  of  the  southwestern  part  of 
North  America. 

N 

negligent  (neg'li jent),  careless;  in- 
attentive; as,  because  he  had  been 
negligent,  the  prisoner  escaped. 

nurs  er  y (nur'ser  i) , a place  or  garden 
for  raising  young  trees  and  plants; 
as,  the  seedlings  came  from  the  nurs- 
ery; 2.  a room  where  young  children 
sleep  or  play;  as,  the  nursery  was 
next  to  mother’s  room. 

P 

parch  (parch),  to  dry  by  heating;  as, 
the  sun  parched  the  earth. 

pe  des  tri  an  (pe  des'tri  an),  1.  one 
who  walks  on  foot;  as,  the  driver 
waited  for  the  pedestrian  to  cross  the 
street;  2.  slow-moving,  dull;  as,  the 
argument  was  pedestrian. 

penetrate  (pen'etrat),  1.  to  enter 
into;  as,  roots  of  the  trees  penetrated 
the  ground;  2.  to  soak  through;  as, 
the  dampness  penetrated  his  clothes; 
3.  to  understand;  as,  they  penetrated 
his  secret. 


reflect 

permanent  (pur'ma  nent) , lasting; 
continuing  in  the  same  state;  as,  per- 
manent buildings  will  be  constructed, 
petrify  (pet'rifi),  1.  to  change  into 
stone;  as,  the  shells  were  petrified; 
2.  to  make  motionless  with  amaze- 
ment or  fear;  as,  the  approach  of 
danger  petrified  him. 
pillage  (pil'ij),  to  plunder;  to  rob 
openly,  especially  in  war;  as,  the 
enemy  came  to  pillage  the  town, 
pollinate  (pol'inat),  to  carry  and 
drop  pollen  upon  the  pistil  of  a 
flower  and  so  cause  fertilization;  as, 
bees  pollinate  the  apple  blossoms, 
pre  die  a ment  (pre  dik'a  ment),  an 
unpleasant  or  dangerous  situation  or 
plight;  as,  the  boy  was  in  a predica- 
ment when  he  broke  the  clay  horses, 
prediction  (pre  dik'shun) , the  fore- 
telling of  a future  event;  as,  his  pre- 
diction of  rain  was  correct, 
pres  ence  (prez'ens),  1.  the  state  of 
being  in  a certain  place;  as,  his  pres- 
ence was  requested;  2.  nearness;  as, 
in  the  presence  of  danger, 
prospector  (pros'pek  ter),  one  who 
explores  a region,  searching  for  prod- 
ucts of  the  earth;  as,  the  prospector 
sought  gold. 

pro  test  (pro  test'),  to  object  to;  as,  "I 
should  not  leave,”  protested  Peter, 
prow  (prou),  the  forward  end  or  part, 
as,  the  nose  of  an  airplane  or  bow  of 
a ship. 

pur  sue  (per  su'),  1.  to  follow  with  the 
aim  of  overtaking;  to  chase;  as,  to 
pursue  the  dog;  2.  to  seek;  to  engage 
in;  as,  to  pursue  pleasure. 

R 

re  cep  ta  cle  (re  sep'ta  kl),  anything, 
such  as  a cup  or  a barrel,  used  to  hold 
other  things;  as,  the  receptacle  was 
filled  with  milk. 

re  cline  (re  kiln'),  to  lean  or  lie  back; 
as,  we  will  recline  more  comfortably 
in  the  new  lounge  chairs, 
re  fleet  (reflekt'),  1.  to  consider  care- 
fully; think;  as,  the  burro  seemed  to 
reflect  about  things;  2.  to  show  or  give 
back  an  image;  as,  the  mirror  reflects 
your  face;  3.  to  give  back  as  a 
result;  as,  his  act  reflects  honor  upon 
him. 
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surge 


register 

register  (rej'ister),  1.  an  official 
written  record;  as,  a register  of  births 
and  deaths;  2.  a machine  that  re- 
cords; as,  a cash  register;  3.  a device 
for  regulating  the  entrance  of  heated 
air  to  a room;  as,  close  the  register; 
4.  to  enroll;  as,  to  register  pupils;  5. 
to  write  one’s  name  on  a list  or 
record;  as,  to  register  at  a hotel. 

rel  a tive  ly  (rel'a  tiv  li),  compara- 
tively, referring  to  something  else; 
as,  the  car  is  relatively  easy  to  drive. 

re  li  a ble  (re  IT  a bl),  trustworthy,  de- 
pendable; as,  the  girl  proved  that  she 
was  reliable . 

re  luc  tant  (re  luk'tant),  unwilling;  as, 
he  was  reluctant  to  admit  defeat. 

re  mote  (re  mot'),  1.  far  off  in  time;  as, 
remote  centuries;  2.  distant  places; 
as,  remote  lands;  3.  far  removed;  as, 
his  comments  were  remote  from  the 
subject. 

resin  (rez'in),  a hardened,  brownish- 
yellow  material  that  is  taken  from 
certain  trees,  such  as  the  pine,  and 
used  in  making  varnish,  medicine, 
etc. 

re  veal  (re  vel'),  1.  to  make  known;  as, 
a chance  word  may  reveal  his  secret 
ambition;  2.  to  display;  expose  to 
view;  as,  the  curtain  rose  to  reveal  a 
forest  scene. 

rig  id  (rij'id),  1.  stiff;  immovable;  as, 
the  rigid  bone  of  the  upper  jaw;  2. 
strict;  severe;  as,  rigid  regulations  in 
the  army. 

rigorous  (rig'erus),  1.  stern;  exact; 
as,  rigorous  honesty;  2.  harsh;  as,  a 
rigorous  climate. 

ro  tate  (ro'tat),  1.  to  alternate  or 
change  about;  as,  the  farmer  will  ro- 
tate his  crops  this  summer;  2.  to  cause 
to  turn  on,  or  as  on,  an  axis;  as,  the 
wheel  rotates  on  its  axle. 

rou  tine  (roo  ten'),  a customary  course 
of  action  in  business,  pleasure,  or 
duty;  as,  we  followed  our  routine  for 
the  week. 

rud  der  (rud'er),  1.  a broad,  flat  piece 
of  metal  or  wood,  hinged  vertically 
to  the  stern  of  a vessel  and  used  for 
steering;  2.  a similar  part  in  an  air- 
plane; as,  when  the  rudder  broke,  the 
boys  could  no  longer  guide  their 
plane. 


S 

sane  tu  ar  y (sangk'tu  er  i),  1.  a place 
of  shelter,  protection,  or  refuge;  as, 
the  park  was  made  into  a bird  sanc- 
tuary; 2.  a church  or  temple,  as  he 
came  to  the  sanctuary  to  worship, 
se  clu  sion  (se  kloo'zhun),  withdrawal 
from  others;  privacy;  as,  he  wanted 
seclusion  to  consider  his  problem, 
seep  (sep),  to  leak  slowly;  as,  water 
will  seep  into  the  cave, 
sil  hou  ette  (sil  oo  et'),  a figure  cast  by 
a shadow  on  a wall  or  screen;  as,  his 
silhouette  appeared  in  the  moonlight, 
silt  (silt) , mud  or  fine  earth  carried  in, 
or  deposited  by,  water;  as,  when  soil 
is  washed  away,  silt  is  deposited  in 
the  river  bed. 

smelt  ing  (smelt' ing),  the  melting  of 
ore  to  obtain  or  to  refine  a metal;  as, 
smelting  is  an  important  industry, 
source  (sors),  1.  the  beginning  of  a 
stream;  as,  the  source  of  the  river; 

2.  that  from  which  anything  rises; 
as,  a source  of  information. 

spe  cif  i cal  ly  (spe  sif'i  kal  i),  defi- 
nitely; as,  the  rule  specifically  states 
what  is  expected. 

spec  tac  u lar  (spek  tak'u  ler) , like  a 
great  display  or  show;  as,  a spec- 
tacular scene  was  the  result  of  their 
efforts. 

staff  (staf),  1.  a pole,  rod,  or  stick  used 
as  a support  in  walking  or  climbing; 
as,  John  used  a staff  when  he  climbed 
the  mountain;  2.  a long,  slender  pole 
serving  as  a support;  as,  a flag  staff; 

3.  a body  of  people  engaged  in  a 
single  task;  as,  a teaching  staff. 

stampede  (stamped'),  1.  a sudden, 
wild  running  away,  as  of  a herd  of 
animals;  2.  a general  rush,  as,  a stam- 
pede for  the  exits  followed  the  cry. 
sta  tion  ar  y (sta'shun  er  i),  not  mov- 
able; fixed;  as,  the  tables  were 
stationary. 

sub  soil  (sub'soil) , the  bed  of  earth  and 
stones  lying  just  beneath  the  surface 
soil;  as,  the  subsoil  is  covered  with  a 
rich  layer  of  top  soil. 
suf  fi  cient  (su  f ish'ent) , equal  to  the 
need;  enough;  as,  they  had  sufficient 
coal  for  the  winter. 

surge  (surj),  a great  rolling  motion; 
rush;  as,  the  surge  of  a river. 
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suspect 

suspect  (suspekt'),  1.  to  surmise  or 
guess;  as,  I suspect  that  illness  kept 
her  at  home;  2.  to  believe  in  the  pos- 
sible guilt  of,  without  having  proof; 
as,  the  soldiers  did  not  suspect  the 
children;  (sus'pekt),  a person  be- 
lieved, but  not  proved,  to  be  guilty 
of  a crime;  as,  he  was  a suspect  but 
no  proof  could  be  found. 

swerve  (swurv),  to  turn  aside  from  a 
direct  course;  as,  he  had  to  swerve  to 
avoid  the  tree. 

syn  thet  ic  (sin  thet'ik),  1.  the  putting 
together  of  substances  in  a new 
form;  as,  a synthetic  manufacturing 
process;  2.  produced  by  artificial  or 
manufactured  means;  as,  synthetic 
rubber. 

T 

tab  u late  (tab'u  lat),-  to  set  up,  or  ar- 
range in  a systematic  outline,  usually 
in  columns;  as,  our  teacher  will  tabu- 
late our  marks  after  the  test. 

tam  per  (tam'per),  to  meddle  in  order 
to  alter  something;  as,  he  tampered 
with  the  plane. 

tech  ni  cian  (tek  nish'an),  one  skilled 
in  handling  details  in  the  practice  of 
any  fine  art;  as,  a technician  was 
called  to  complete  the  work  in  the 
laboratory. 

ter  ri  tor  y (ter'i  tor  i),  a large  tract  of 
land;  region;  as,  Canada  covers  a 
large  territory. 

thatched  (thacht),  covered  with  a roof 
of  straw,  reeds,  or  the  like;  as,  every 
house  in  the  village  has  a thatched 
roof. 

thrive  (thriv),  1.  to  grow  sturdily;  as, 
the  trees  on  this  farm  will  thrive ; 2.  to 
prosper  by  industry;  as,  he  has  a 
thriving  business. 

tier  (ter),  a row;  one  of  a set  of  rows 
arranged  one  above  the  other;  as,  a 
tier  of  seats  in  a theater. 

tor  rent  (tor'ent),  1.  a violent,  raging 
stream;  2.  any  similar  violent  flow; 
as,  a torrent  of  words;  torrents  of  rain. 


wince 

trib  u tar  y (trib'u  ter  i),  a river  flow- 
ing into  a larger  river  or  lake;  as,  the 
little  river  is  a tributary  of  the  larger 
one. 

U 

un  con  cerned  (un  kon  surnd'),  not 
anxious;  uninterested;  as,  some  farm- 
ers are  unconcerned  about  soil  erosion. 

V 

vague  (vag),  not  clearly  seen  or  under- 
stood; as,  a vague  answer  was  given. 

van  ish  (van'ish),  1.  to  disappear;  fade 
from  sight;  as,  the  ship  vanished  be- 
yond the  horizon;  2.  to  pass  out  of 
existence;  to  be  lost;  as,  all  hope 
vanished. 

variety  (vari'eti),  1.  the  state  of 
being  different;  change;  as,  we  like 
the  variety  of  city  life;  2.  a collection 
of  unlike  objects;  as,  she  received  a 
variety  of  gifts;  3.  a plant  or  animal 
differing  in  some  details  from  others 
of  the  same  general  class  or  kind;  as, 
one  variety  of  palm  bears  dates,  an- 
other variety  bears  cocoanuts. 

ven  ture  (ven'tur),  1.  a dangerous  or 
daring  undertaking;  as,  that  venture 
might  have  cost  him  his  life;  2.  an 
enterprise  involving  a risk;  as,  that 
business  venture  proved  profitable. 

verge  (vurj),  to  approach  closely;  to  be 
on  the  border;  as,  she  was  verging 
on  tears. 

vestibule  (ves'tibul),  a small,  en- 
closed entry  between  the  outer  and 
inner  doors  of  a building;  as,  the 
door  of  the  vestibule  opened  and  a 
dog  sprang  out. 

vital  (vTtal),  1.  necessary  to  life;  as, 
air  is  a vital  necessity;  2.  affecting 
life;  ending  life;  as,  a vital  wound; 
3.  very  important;  as,  a vital  question. 

W 

wince  (wins),  to  draw  back,  as  from  a 
blow;  as,  the  man  winced  when  he 
was  struck. 
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Moving  Ahead  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  a basic  reading  program  at  the  sixth 
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Unit  One 

11.  Cleng 

rough 

flurry 

1. 

Peerson 

securely 

bolted 

2.  resembles 

Norseman 

22.  toboggan 

tucked 

garages 

Daniel 

23.  eventually 

seeking 

carpenter 

Boone 

encountered 

35.  gag 

term 

Per 

24.  clad 

captive 

3.  cameraman 

Garson 

swerved 

claims 

property 

Nazis 

curious 

tumbled 

studio 

12.  ounce 

25.  searched 

companionway 

staff 

bullion 

poking 

36.  Lasek 

employed 

familiar 

elbow 

university 

4.  concrete 

sternly 

burrowing 

further 

5.  single 

13.  trust 

twilight 

arrested 

scene 

14.  organized 

26.  consoled 

translate 

activities 

15.  fact 

exhausted 

bulletins 

6.  Norwegian 

disaster 

immediately 

37.  fade 

structures 

invasion 

locality 

squads 

construction 

wealth 

27.  gale 

thorough 

7.  action 

16.  suspected 

April 

revealed 

characters 

allowed 

raging 

38.  filed 

represented 

conceal 

venture 

plodded 

select 

Ole 

28.  approached 

announced 

describe 

17.  entrance 

cautiously 

sergeant 

8.  Lundstrom 

Thof 

confuse 

39.  task 

Michael 

rip 

intruder 

strode 

Arctic 

tabulated 

29.  extremely 

slashed 

skis 

stacked 

serious 

stump 

slender 

18.  verging 

incident 

40.  winced 

curve 

panic 

30.  towel 

aim 

hood 

troops 

draped 

target 

Helga 

detailed 

Bunny 

barracks 

Thomsen 

gravest 

31.  strip 

wharf 

Lovisa 

19.  extent 

vegetation 

41.  lips 

9.  fiord 

welfare 

rooted 

risking 

flow 

invaded 

32.  screened 

thump 

Victor 

ammunition 

33.  smack 

sentry 

10.  fleet 

opportunity 

installed 

42.  routine 

successful 

20.  pirates 

youngsters 

vacant 

acquainted 

21.  spied 

remainder 

protested 

cliff 

embarrassed 

34.  haste 

prisoner 
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43.  ballast 

roles 

44.  heroism 

elaborate 

45.  refer 

60. 

theatrical 

46.  Hollywood 

occupy 

California 

consisting 

variety 

61. 

indexed 

ideal 

cabinets 

interior 

closets 

47.  permanent 

designate 

quaint 

purpose 

artificial 

62. 

items 

plaster 

constantly 

wardrobe 

consulted 

48.  accommodate 

script 

relax 

frequently 

49.  register 

63. 

Victoria 

interfere 

Revolutionary 

indicate 

64. 

library 

50.  created 

inquire 

fans 

telegrams 

moderate 

identity 

spooky 

65. 

associate 

51.  dismantling 

66. 

photographing 

67. 

opposites 

technicians 

accent 

realistic 

68. 

proper 

52.  shrubbery 

Unit  Two 

cactus 

69. 

effect 

70. 

source 

intense 

illustrations 

impression 

71. 

destruction 

53. 

interrupts 

54.  topics 

Ohio 

tour 

resulting 

55.  neatly 

commerce 

styles 

72. 

prosperous 

period 

contribute 

56.  collection 

73. 

tragedy 

authentic 

Arkansas 

capable 

levees 

adjust 

embankments 

57.  assigned 

channel 

wrinkled 

74. 

humorous 

abundance 

merchant 

bald 

75. 

Guy 

putty 

measles 

58.  eyebrows 

jogging 

wigs 

occasionally 

false 

76. 

wade 

expert 

swirled 

dentists 

funnels 

59.  barbers 

surface 

shave 

gallons 

Fursten 

90. 

squatted 

Phil 

slid 

77.  muffled 

advanced 

budge 

occurred 

blinking 

scampered 

reflect 

91. 

pepper 

surging 

carrots 

78.  promptly 

Missouri 

79.  timidly 

Mississippi 

stables 

chimneys 

responded 

92. 

solemnly 

93. 

definite 

80.  Lee 

spite 

drowned 

perspired 

chores 

oars 

Elma 
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